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JUST  PRIDE 


Certain  philosophical 
arguments  seem  to  be  continued 
forever.   In  one  such  argument 
some  seem  to  think  pride  is  good, 
while  others  feel  it's  bad. 

The  answer  is  simple  enough 
in  that  just  pride  has  merit. 
As  a  recipient  of  this  magazine 
you  are  probably  an  alumnus,  a 
parent  of  a  current  student,  a 
member  of  the  faculty  or  staff, 
or  a  business  or  community 
leader  in  The  Troy  State 
University  System  area  of 
service.   This  University  System 
is  one  in  which  you  can  have 
just  pride. 

On  the  cover  of  this  issue  is  a 
painting  of  Dr.  Ralph  Wyatt 
Adams,  President  of  Troy  State 
University.  This  man  exemplifies 
what  the  challenge  to  achieve  just 
pride  can  mean. 

He  has  seen  this  challenge  as 
one  of  making  a  good  limited- 
purpose  institution  into  a  great 
regional  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion.  He  has  carefully  determined 
our  needs  and  pursued  diligently 
the  objective  of  fulfilling  them. 
Dr.  Adams  has  followed  Carne- 
gie's idea  of  surrounding  himself 
with  other  good  men  and  women 
and  has  provided  the  University 
with  some  of  the  best  talent 
available  in  the  nation. 


This  publication  will  tell  you 
about  the  on-going  programs  of 
the  University,  give  you  the  views 
of  some  of  its  celebrated  faculty 
and  staff  members,  and  keep  you 
abreast  of  the  activities  of  the 
TSU  Alumni  Association.   We 
believe  that  the  more  you  know 
about  today's  Troy  State  System. 
the  more  pride  you  can  take 
in  your  affiliation  with  it. 

Speaking  of  pride  -  each  of 
you  who  participated  in  the  1975 
alumni  dues  program  can  take 
special  pride  in  the  TSU 
Alumni  Association  Scholarship 
Program.   Because  of  your 
generous  support,  the  University 
was  able  to  recruit  one  of  the 
region's  ablest  high  school  debat- 
ers for  its  already  outstanding 
debate  program.   John  Stark,  a 
graduating  senior  at  Charles 
Henderson  High  School,  was 
awarded  the  second  in  a  series  of 
Alumni  Association  Scholarships 
designed  to  attract  especially 
talented  students  to  University 
programs. 

I  hope  that  you  read  this 
publication  thoroughly,  share 
it  with  your  family  and  friends, 
and  take  great  pride  in  your 
relationship  with  The  Troy  State 
University  System. 
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It's  perfectly  possible  to  predict  the  future.  You  just  have  to 
lave  a  certain  knack,  that's  all. 

Legendary  figures  like  Merlin,  Mother  Shipton,  and  old 
S^fjostradamus  did  it,  we  are  told. 

The  Old  Testament  prophets  did  it,  and  according  to  con- 
temporary accounts  enjoyed  a  pretty  high  batting  average. 

In  our  own  time,  the  late  H.  G.  Wells  did  it,  describing  the 
V  lirplane,  the  tank,  poison  gas  warfare,  the  atomic  bomb,  and 
'  he  laser  beam  before  any  of  these  modern  marvels  was  even  a 
deam  in  its  inventor's  eye. 

Economists  can  sometimes  predict  booms  and  busts,  though 
ldmittedly  not  often,  and  meteorologists  dare  forecast 
he  weather  as  much  as  a  week  ahead,  although  most  of 
hem  carry  umbrellas  to  picnics  just  like  the  rest  of  us. 

So  you  see  soothsaying  can  be  pulled  off,  at  least  in  some 
lelds  and  in  certain  occupations.  In  education,  however, 
>rognosticating  has  had  tough  sledding. 

Thirty  years  ago,  after  "life  adjustment"  education  had 
wept  the  country  like  the  Hong-Kong  flu  and  after  almost 
;very  public  school  in  the  land  had  become  a  convert  to  the 
iospel  According  to  St.  John  Dewey,  the  seers  of  my 
rofession  were  confidently  foreseeing  a  time  up  ahead  - 
robably  in  the  Sixties  —  when  the  products  of  "progressive 
education"  grown  to  adulthood  would  be  the  best  adjusted, 
he  most  lovingly  cooperative,  the  least  belligerent,  and  by  all 
>dds  the  best  behaved  generation  Uncle  Sam  had  ever  seen. 

Their  crystal  ball  was  a  mite  cloudy,  to  put  it  as  charitably 
>s  possible. 

In  the  Fifties,  the  future  was  seen  in  terms  of  "group 

lynamics,"  a  fad  admittedly  big  in  its  day  but  remembered 

low,  like  Mali-Jon gg,  only  by  a  few  fusty  historians.  More 

ecently  it's  been  fashionable  to  see  the  shape  of  things  to 

;ome  in  such  gimmicks  as  "modular  scheduling,"  "open 

schools,"  and  "programmed  learning."  I  doubt  this.  I  really  do. 

So  in  this  look  ahead  at  the  schools  of  tomorrow,  let's 
tart  by  asking  a  few  questions: 

"What  is  Education,  really?" 

"What  will  be  the  long-range  effects  of  the  growing 
teacher  surplus?" 

"What  is  the  proper  function  of  the  University?" 
and  even 

"Are  the  students  going  to  be  running  the  institution?" 


To  find  the  answers  to  these  questions,  let's  divide  this 
into  four  parts: 

WHAT  IS  EDUCATION? 

Education  used  to  be  like  Home  and  Mother  -  noncontro- 
versial.  Any  politician  could  get  an  easy  round  of  applause 
just  by  putting  in  a  good  word  for  the  schools,  and  a  legislator 
who  voted  against  an  education  bill  was  lumped  in  the  same 
category  as  one  who  went  home  every  night  and  beat  his  dog. 

Things  have  changed  of  late.  Since  Sputnik,  it  has  become 
fashionable  to  use  the  nation's  schools  as  a  whipping  boy  for 
all  sorts  of  sins  and  offenses,  real  or  imaginary.  Within  the  past 
two  decades,  education  has  been  blamed  successively  for 
juvenile  delinquency,  the  shortage  of  engineers,  high  taxes, 
lurid  comic  books,  and  the  rise  of  the  Beatles.  Today  there 
boils  and  bubbles  a  great  debate  in  regard  to  Education  -  its 
character  and  its  cost,  its  follies  and  its  finenesses,  its  facts  and 
its  fictions.  Above  all,  there  is  an  absorbing  interest  in  the 
proper  role  of  Education  in  the  final  quarter  of  the  20th 
Century.  Perhaps  if  we  could  reach  a  consensus  on  this 
question,  we  would  be  able  with  better  confidence  to  chart  the 
course  of  Education's  future. 

But  right  here  we  run  into  trouble.  Agreement  on  Education 
is  as  hard  to  come  by  as  is  agreement  on  international  disarma- 
ment. We  can't  even  agree  on  a  definition.  Webster  says 
Education  is  the  imparting  of  knowledge  and  skill,  especially 
through  systematic  instruction  or  training.  John  Dewey 
defined  it  as  enabling  its  possessor  to  adjust  successfully  to  his 
environment.  Aristotle  said  that  Education  is  what  makes  men 
good.  Socrates  said  it  is  the  only  thing  the  soul  takes  with  her 
to  the  other  world.  Diogenes  Laertius  defined  it  as  an  ornament 
in  prosperity  and  refuge  in  adversity.  Huxley  described  it  as 
the  ability  to  make  yourself  do  the  thing  you  have  to  do,  when 
it  ought  to  be  done,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  Arthur 
Guiterman  said  simply:  "Education  is  Making  Men." 
Trevelyan,  who  was  somewhat  cynical,  commented  that 
Education  has  produced  a  vast  population  able  to  read  but 
unable  to  distinguish  what  is  worth  reading.  And  Robert 
Hutchines.  who  is  downright  pessimistic,  admits  that  we  don't 
know  what  Education  is  because  we  have  never  tried  it. 

All  these  prolific  and  contradictory  definitions  tend  to 
cancel  each  other  out,  and  leave  us  still  seeking  one  helpful 
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signpost  in  the  midst  of  this  forest  of  authorities.  Yet,  despite 
the  semantic  difficulties  posed  by  the  question  "What  is 
Education?"  the  country  is  in  dire  need  of  an  answer  upon 
which  most  citizens  —  both  lay  and  professional  —  can  reach 
a  basic  agreement.  Such  an  agreement  does  not  now  exist, 
even  among  the  educators.  But  for  centuries  —  in  fact,  up  until 
about  forty  years  ago  -  a  consensus  did  actually  exist  among 
the  great  majority  of  informed  and  interested  people  as  to  what 
the  goals  of  Education  should  be.  Cardinal  Newman 
summarized  these  as  "raising  the  intellectual  tone  of  society, 
cultivating  the  public  mind,  purifying  the  national  taste, 
giving  enlargement  and  sobriety  to  the  ideas  of  the  age, 
facilitating  the  exercise  of  political  power,  and  refining  the 
intercourse  of  private  life."  When  Newman  described  the 
educated  man  as  "having  a  gift  which  serves  him  in  public,  and 
supports  him  in  retirement,  without  which  good  fortune  is 
but  vulgar,  and  with  which  failure  and  disappointment  have 
a  charm,"  he  was  expressing  the  culminating  aspiration  of 
2000  years  of  Western  Civilization.  Education  to  Newman  and 


"...  the  teacher  and  parent  have  developed 
different  sets  of  educational  values.  " 
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his  contemporaries  was  something  tangible  —  a  commodity 
which,  like  a  torch,  could  be  passed  from  one  generation  to 
the  next.  The  teacher  was  the  torchbearer. 

Not  any  more.  The  lay  public  which  supports  and  populates 
our  institutions  of  learning  still  pretty  much  believes  in  this 
definition.  It  is  we  educators  who  no  longer  believe  it. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  definite  rift  between  the 
professional  educator  and  the  lay  public.  There  is  no  blinking 
the  fact  that  in  America  the  teacher  does  not  enjoy  the 
prestige  and  status  which  in  other  countries  is  accorded  to  the 
practitioner  of  the  ancient  and  honorable  art  of  Education. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  within  the  last  generation  in  our 
nation  the  teacher  and  the  parent  have  developed  different 
sets  of  educational  values. 

Parents,  by  and  large,  want  what  they  have  always  wanted 
for  their  children.  They  want  them  turned  into  civilized, 
patriotic  citizens  speaking  and  writing  good  English,  able  to 
succeed  either  in  college  or  in  business  or  both,  possessing  at 
least  a  passable  knowledge  of  our  great  cultural  heritage. 
trained  in  such  minimum  essentials  as  reading,  basic 
mathematics,  spelling,  grammar,  history  and  geography,  and 
above  all  well  enough  grounded  in  habits  of  diligence, 
perseverence  and  orderly  thinking  to  enable  them  to  specia- 
lize in  adult  life  —  for  even  the  humblest  parent  recognizes 
instinctively  today  that  it  is  going  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  his  children  and  grandchildren  to  be  able  to  specialize 
increasingly  in  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

But  for  the  past  forty  years  teachers  have  been  told  by 
those  responsible  for  their  training  and  credentialling  that 
none  of  these  things  are  of  any  great  importance  at  all.  It  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  teach  patriotism  to  children 
without  being  accused  of  "indoctrinating"  them,  as  I  found 
out  not  too  long  ago  —  despite  the  undoubted  fact  that  every 
generation  of  Americans  has  taught  such  patriotism  to  its 
children  without  the  slightest  question  or  soul-searching  for 
almost  200  years.  Good  English  has  become  increasingly 
ignored  as  its  standards  have  been  imperceptibly  diluted  by 
a  philosophy  which  held  that  it  didn't  make  much  difference 
how  a  child  said  something  as  long  as  he  could  make  himself 
understood  -  that  it  was  authoritarian  to  impose  a  so-called 
"middle  middle  class"  speech  pattern  upon  an  "upper  lower 
class"  child  -  that  analyzing  sentences  and  conjugating  verbs 
and  recognizing  dangling  participles  were  stultifying  to  the 
child's  creative  urge  —  and  that  if  the  child's  "peer  group" 
spoke  imperfect  English  it  might  be  best  not  to  insist  upon  too 
high  standards  for  the  individual  lest  -  horror  of  horrors!  -  he 
be  "rejected"  by  his  more  colloquial  and  less  literate  peers.  My 
profession  has  become  so  out  of  step  with  the  parade  that  it 
runs  the  very  definite  risk  of  finding  self  on  the  wrong  street 
from  the  rest  of  the  marchers. 

Surely,  if  Education  is  to  have  a  future,  it  must  reflect  the 
ideals  and  desires  of  the  great  public  which  supports  and 
populates  the  schools.  When  our  professional  leaders  decide  to 
give  students  the  kind  of  an  education  their  parents  want 
those  children  to  get.  it  is  going  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
whole  new  era  in  teacher-parent  relationships.  The  teacher 
will  be  respected  because  he  is  a  learned  and  scholarly 
professional      a  master  oi'  organized  and  disciplined  subject 
matter      and  above  all  an  expert  in  teaching  children  to  think 


a  systematic,  informed  manner.  There  will  be  little  public 
sistance  to  paying  good  salaries  to  subject  matter  experts, 
lere  is  considerable  resistance  to  paying  good  money  to  the 
lecialists  in  "togetherness."  "in-groupness,"  and  "life 
ljustment." 

Finally,  there  is  going  to  be  a  consensus  at  last  on  what 
ducation  really  is.  You  will  note  that  I  started  out  to  try  and 
ach  a  definition  of  Education.  To  go  at  one  jump  from  the 
diculous  to  the  sublime,  it  should  perhaps  be  noted  that  a 
milar  attempt  by  Plato  to  define  the  word  "justice"  led  him 

the  end  to  write  an  entire  book  upon  the  subject  of  the 
leal  State.  He  found  that  Justice  could  exist  only  when  the 
irrounding  climate  was  prepared  to  support  it. 

Even  so  is  the  case  of  Education.  Only  when  the  vast  bulk 
f  the  citizens  who  make  up  this  country  and  this  state  can 
ach  a  basic  agreement  on  what  they  wan*t  their  schools  to  do 
in  Education  be  properly  and  lastingly  defined.  At  other 
mes  and  in  other  places  I  have  described  what  I  believe  to  be 
te  philosophy  of  the  Future  -  Education  in  Depth.  I  shall  not 
kplore  it  again  here.  But  let  me  at  least  define  it.  in  the  words 

a  great  philosopher:   "Education  is  learning  to  use  the  tools 
fhich  the  race  has  found  to  be  indispensable." 
|  Properly  understood  and  translated  into  action,  this 
pfinition  can  bring  all  of  us  together  -  professional  and  lay- 
pan,  parent  and  teacher  —  upon  a  common  ground  of  mutual 
[ust  and  respect. 

WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  LONG-RANGE  EFFECTS 
OF  THE  GROWING  TEACHER  SURPLUS? 


What's  causing  the  current  glut  in  the  teacher  market?  Two 
ungs: 

First,  the  American  birthrate  started  swooning  and 
jllapsing  all  over  the  charts  back  in  1964.  After  a  twenty-year 
;rtility  cycle  during  which  we  all  reproduced  like  rabbits, 
lddenly  Mr.  Stork  went  on  what  appears  to  be  a  permanent 
abbatical  leave.  Right  now  the  national  birth  figure  is  the 
west  ever.  Demographic  projections  indicate  that  the  slump 
|i  number  of  warm  bodies  has  hit  the  elementary  schools 
uring  the  early  Seventies,  will  drain  the  high  schools  by  the 
Jnd  of  the  decade,  and  will  hit  the  colleges  and  universities 
Ike  a  block-buster  around  1980. 

Second,  there  was  a  big  and  highly  publicized  push  in  1967- 
8  and  since  toward  socalled  "public  service"  career 
reparation  on  the  part  of  our  young  -  things  like  VISTA,  The 
eace  Corps,  ecology,  welfare  work,  and  of  course  teaching, 
"his  has  switched  tens  of  thousands  of  college  students  from 
areers  in  business  and  science  to  careers  of  do-goodism, 
ocations  which  don't  produce  nasty  fallout  of  wars,  napalm- 
rewing.  and  air  pollution. 

Result:  a  lot  more  people  than  usual  artifically  injected 
hto  teaching,  and  a  resultant  buyers'  market  in  education  of 
olossal  proportions. 

So  at  the  very  time  that  the  baby  boom  has  come  to  a 
huddering  halt,  we  are  being  inundated  by  a  Niagara  of  new 
eachers.  all  looking  around  frantically  for  children  to  teach. 
Tiere's  no  indication,  either,  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  going 
o  change  much  in  the  foreseeable  future.  And  there  are  a  lot 
if  implications  emerging  from  this  completely  unexpected 


"After  a  twenty-year  fertility  cycle  .  .  Mr. 
Stork  went  on  .  .  .  leave.  " 

phenomenon,  all  of  them  good  for  everybody  except  the 
unfortunate  teachers. 

One  is  that  we're  not  going  to  have  to  sink  so  much  of  our 
tax  money  in  new  school  buildings.  Not  nearly  so  much. 

Another  is  the  opportunity,  unique  since  Depression  Days, 
to  exercise  more  selectivity  in  the  hiring  of  new  teachers.  Any 
administrator  who  adds  to  his  faculty  from  now  on  by 
employing  either  lethargic  bores  or  wild-eyed,  obscenity- 
spouting  activists  will  deserve  exactly  what  he  gets.  The 
party's  over,  colleagues  mine.  From  here  on.  we  sober  up,  get 
back  on  the  wagon,  and  work  for  every  nickel  we  get. 

Tomorrow's  teachers  will  be  the  cream  of  the  crop,  not  the 
culls.  They  will  know  much  more  about  organized  and 
systematic  subject  matter  than  do  today's  instructors.  .And 
they  won't  be  going  out  on  strike  every  time  contract  time 
comes  around,  either.  For  one  thing,  there  will  be  too  many 
qualified  replacements  ready  and  eager  to  take  over  vacated 
classroom  assignments.  For  another.  I  predict  that  long  before 
the  21st  Century  arrives,  professional  and  compulsory 
arbitration  for  all  public  employees  will  be  as  effective  as  they 
will  be  ubiquitous. 

What  so  many  of  today's  instructors  lack  is  the  ability  to 
motivate  students  who  are  exposed  to  a  24-hour  a  day  stream 
of  non-school  stimuli  unprecedented  in  humanity's  history. 
Their  successors  will  have  developed  this  ability  to  near 
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'Once  the  schools  opt  for  the  adrenal  rather 
than  the  cerebral  approach  to  controversy,  ^^ 
thev  cease  .  .  .  to  he  educational  s>* 
institutions  ...  '  > r-  ~ 


perfection,  or  they  will  have  ceased  to  exist  as  a  profession. 
It's  just  as  simple  as  that. 

And  that's  why  the  future  teacher  surplus  is  a  king-size 
blessing  ,  not  a  calamity.  Maybe  the  upper  25%  of  tomorrow's 
teacher  crop  will  be  able  to  solve  the  motivation  puzzle.  Let's 
face  it:  from  the  way  the  job  market  looks  now,  they're 
the  only  ones  who'll  be  working. 

"ARE  THE  STUDENTS  GOING  TO  BE 
RUNNING  THE  INSTITUTIONS?" 

Schools  will  not  be  run,  nor  school  policy  set,  by  the 
students  and/or  faculty.  Such  an  idea  is  outrageously 
undemocratic.  Any  tax-supported  institution  will  still  have 
to  be  run  by  those  who  pay  the  taxes,  not  by  those  who 
benefit  from  them.  Students  and  teachers  will  have  a  louder 
voice  in  determining  policy,  and  properly  so.  But  even  in  the 
year  2000,  the  institutions  are  not  going  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  inmates. 

In  Alabama  today,  every  state  university  and  college  has 
an  elected  student  sitting  on  its  governing  board,  by  order  of 
the  Governor.  In  California,  student  representation  on  the 
State  Board  of  Education  has  been  in  effect  since  1968.  Such 
a  trend,  which  gives  students  a  voice  in  educational  policy 
making,  is  long  overdue.  After  all,  they  are  the  ones  most 
directly  affected  by  the  policies  made. 

But  saying  this  is  a  far  cry  from  saying  that  universities 
should  be  turned  over  to  their  student  bodies,  lock,  stock  and 
barrel.  This  was  the  warcry  of  the  Sixties,  an  echo  of  the 
violent  neofascism  which  permeated  so  many  campuses  in 
those  chaotic  years  like  pot  smoke  in  a  hippie  pad.  A  public 
institution,  whether  a  university,  a  reform  school,  or  an 
orphan  asylum,  simply  has  to  be  governed  by  representatives 
of  the  public  as  a  whole,  not  by  some  minority  or  by  an  elite 
group,  no  matter  how  vocally  and  obstreperously  it  may 
manilest  itseli  - 


"WHAT  IS  THE  PROPER  FUNCTION  OF 
A  UNIVERSITY?'' 

Every  time  I  get  half  a  chance,  I  show  up  on  a  college 
campus  and  try  to  field  catch-as-catch-can  questions  tossed  at 
me  from  all  angles  by  the  sharpest  generation  in  American 
history. 

Why  do  I  bother  to  brave  the  beards  and  the  barbs'.' 

Well,  for  one  thing,  it  helps  keep  me  in  shape.  After  an 
afternoon  spent  with  the  kids,  such  reputedly  hot  historical 
gridirons  as  old  King  James'  Star  Chamber  and  even  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  would  seem  cool  and  even  clammy  by- 
comparison.  A  better  reason  is  that  I  get  an  insight  into  the 
world  of  tomorrow  by  talking  with  those  who  are  going  to 
inhabit  it. 

It  will  be  a  smarter  world,  I  think,  but  unless  we  teachers 
encourage  it  to  use  its  brains  to  tune  in  on  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  the  past,  it  may  well  be  a  jaded,  even  a  sick  world. 

I  happened  to  mention  "absolutes"  to  a  college  forum  the 
other  day.  One  bright-eyed  freshman  girl  challenged  me 
immediately. 

"Don't  generalize,"  she  commanded.  "What  exactly  is  an 
absolute?  Give  me  an  example  of  one  right  here  in  school." 

"Glad  to  oblige,"  I  replied.  "An  absolute  in  the  school 
sense  is  something  universally  true  and  of  supreme  importance 
to  everyone  within  its  framework  of  reference.  Here  in 
college,  English  is  a  auricular  absolute.  Without  knowledge  of 
the  mother  tongue,  the  astronomer  can't  describe  his  novas  nor 
the  political  scientist  his  ideal  state.  The  physicist  is  limited  to 
formulas  and  the  biologist  to  color  movies  of  fruit  Hies  unless 
somewhere  along  the  line  they  are  taught  the  stem  beauty  and 
the  inner  logic  of  the  English  language.  In  France,  of  course,  it 
would  be  the  French  language." 

The  young  lady  reflected. 

"Okay,"  she  conceded.  "But  how  about  an  international 
absolute'.'  A  rule  ofconducl  or  morality  which  is  equally  true 
in  all  countries  and  in  all  times''  I  don't  think  there  is  one. 
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0  rule  is  equally  true  for  all  people." 
"Oh  yes  there  is!"  I  rejoined.  "Try  a  negative  absolute 

lis  time.  In  no  age  and  in  no  society  has  it  ever  been  morally 
>rrect  deliberately  to  betray  one's  friend." 

She  was  visibly  disappointed.  She  had  been  all  primed  by 
)mebody  for  me  to  mention  something  like  murder,  upon 
hich  she  would  have  promptly  brought  up  East  Indian 
mggee,  or  homosexuality,  upon  which  she  would  have 
iumphantly  countered  with  a  hair-raising  description  of 
jricleian  Athens. 

"Surely  there  must  have  been  at  least  one  place,"  she 
lurmured,  frowning  prettily. 

"Name  one,"  I  challenged. 

So  I  won  an  argument  with  a  college  freshman.  Not  as  easy 
;  it  sounds  these  days,  incidentally.  But  that  isn't  the  point. 
Tiat  shook  me  was  the  fact  that  somewhere  in  school  the  kid 
ad  been  sold  the  tired  relativist  philosophy  which  was  old  in 
ato's  day,  and  which  he  exploded  for  what  should  have  been 

1  time  to  come. 
"There's  no  such  thing  as  truth.  All  things  are  relative.  All 

andards  are  variable.  All  values  fluctuate  from  day  to  day." 

Good  Lord!  This  kind  of  cowardly,  nihilistic  excuse  for  not 
linking  has  been  kicking  around  the  planet  ever  since  man 
jcame  man.  You  don't  suppose  today's  youngsters  who  pride 
lemselves  so  on  rejecting  the  old  ways  are  going  to  commit 
le  supreme  irony  of  falling  for  the  oldest,  mouldiest  thought 
stem  of  all,  do  you? 

Relativists  are  intellectually  lazy.  It's  hard  work  to  think  in 
rms  of  absolutes,  so  the  relativists  drop  out.  They're  the 
ppies  of  philosophy. 

I  guess  what  bugs  me,  as  the  kids  say,  is  that  somebody  is 
treading  this  worn-out  bunk  in  the  schools.  We  teachers  can 
3  better  than  this.  In  fact,  we'd  better,  unless  we  intend  to 
ise  a  generation  indistinguishable  from  Pavlov's  dogs. 

Education  exists  to  give  youth  the  tools  it  needs  to  pursue 
le  truth.  And  this  implies  rather  strongly  that  there  is  a  truth 
)  be  pursued.  An  absolute,  if  you  will. 

We  educators  had  better  believe  it.  Because  once  we  kill  off 
uth  the  way  some  of  our  nuttier  theological  friends  have 
ied  to  kill  off  God,  we  might  as  well  take  up  some  other 
illing. 

We  will  have  scuttled  our  reason  for  existing. 

The  function  of  the  University  is  not  to  persuade,  to 
idoctrinate,  to  promote.  Neither  is  it  to  construct  unilaterally 
new  social,  economic,  or  political  order,  nor  to  conduct 
rban  renewal,  nor  even  to  serve  as  an  ornithological  sanctuary' 
)r  odd  birds.  Its  function  is  to  pursue  the  truth.  And  this  it 
innot  do  by  serving  up  to  its  captive  audience  half-truths  and 
utright  distortions.  The  average  American  university  today 
ands  in  chains,  captive  to  one  narrow  band  of  the 
hilosophical  spectrum. 

Shortly  before  leaving  California  to  take  my  present 
osition  in  Alabama,  I  was  shown  around  a  certain  California 
niversity  by  the  student  body  president.  We  passed  a  very 
/elte  and  charming  young  lady,  and  my  escort  nudged  me. 

"We  certainly  admire  her  around  here,"  he  breathed. 

"Yes,  and  I  can  see  why,"  I  replied  appreciatively. 

"No,  it's  not  that  at  all."  he  said,  giving  me  the  look  which 


Youth  customarily  reserves  for  Old  Age  in  the  acl  ol  making  a 
jackass  out  of  itself.  "It's  just  that  she  is  the  only  conservative 
political  science  professor  in  the  whole  school.  We  know  that 
when  she  leaves,  there  will  never  be  another,  and  so  we 
treasure  her  as  though  she  were  a  rare,  irreplaceable  jewel." 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  and  I'd  say  the 
same  thing  if  the  young  lady  had  been  the  faculty's  only 
liberal  instead  of  its  only  conservative.  A  university  exists  to 
seek  evenhandedly  after  the  truth,  and  this  it  cannot  do  if  its 
faculty  is  monolithically  devoted  to  a  single  point  oi  view. 

Neither  can  it  fulfill  its  function  of  studying  and  analyzing 
controversial  problems  if  it  insists  upon  becoming  one  of  the 
problems.  The  very  worst  way  to  understand  a  riot,  for 
example,  is  to  become  one  of  the  rioters.  Society  is  full  of 
groups  and  individuals  who  are  prepared  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  take  sides  and  pick  up  cudgels.  Only  the  schools  exist  to  put 
each  issue  under  the  microscope  and  to  look  at  it  dispassion- 
ately from  every  angle.  Once  the  schools  opt  for  the  adrenal 
rather  than  the  cerebral  approach  to  controversy,  they  cease  at 
that  very  moment  to  be  educational  institutions,  and  instead 
become  mere  armories  for  causes. 

Higher  education  is  an  explorer,  not  a  reformer.  Its 
precious  and  unique  function  is  to  spur  men  on  to  think.  And 
this  it  cannot  do  until  it  clears  its  collective  vision  of  the 
images  and  camouflages  currently  masquerading  in  the  guise  of 
true  education.  When  we  have  done  this  as  a  profession,  we 
will  have  earned  our  salt  for  the  first  time  in  years.  Quite 
incidentally,  we  may  also  in  the  process  have  provided  our 
country  with  that  future  which  today  seems  so  darkened  and 
so  dim,  and  which  education  alone  can  so  grace  and  illuminate. 


Die  Author,  a  lifelong 
career  teacher  and  school 
administrator— graduate  of 
U.  C.L.A.  -h older  of  an 
earned  doctorate  in  education 
from  U.S.C.  and  honorary 
doctoral  degrees  from 
Lincoln  University,  Hrigham 
Young  and  the  Institute  of 
Ibero-American  Studies  in 
Mexico -Dr.  Max  Rafferty  is 
the  best-known  figure  in 
hi,u  American  Education  today. 

One  of  his  six  books  on  education— "Suffer,  Little  Children" 
-became  the  all-time  best  seller  in  its  field.  Since  1 963.  he  has 
authored  a  nationally-syndicated  column  appearing  in  more 
than  100  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast.  He  is  a  regular  guest 
on  national  and  regional  television  and  radio  programs. 

From  1963  to  1971 ,  he  served  as  the  twice-elected  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  for  the  State  of  California,  with 
more  schools  and  more  students  under  his  supervision  than 
any  other  man  in  the  country.  In  1968.  he  was  California's 
Republican  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in 
1971  he  became  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at  Troy 
State  University. 
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"Since  I  teach  by  demonstration,  my  studio 
door  is  always  open.  And  if  I'm  in  there 
painting,  I  may  look  around  and  see  five  or 
six  students  standing  there  or  sitting  there 
watching.  They  come  in  very  quietly  and  just 
sit  there  and  watch,  and  don  t  tell  me  that 
isn't  teaching.  I  may  not  even  know  they're 
there,  hut  that  to  me  is  the  way  you  teach.  " 


Your  reputation  as  one  of  the  nation's  foremost  portrait 
artists  is  already  well  established.  Yet,  the  commission  to  paint 
the  portrait  of  Dr.  Ralph  Adams  to  hang  in  the  new  Ralph 
Wyatt  Adams  University  Center  must  have  special  significance 
to  you.  Would  you  tell  us  your  feelings  about  receiving  the 
commission. 

Yes,  I  was  most  happy  to  do  Dr.  Adam's  portrait,  for  it  was 
one  I  had  always  wanted  to  do.  It  was  both  an  honor  and  a 
privilege.  I've  painted  quite  a  number  of  important  people, 
but  I  feel  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Adams  certainly  equals,  and  in 
many  instances  surpasses,  the  importance  of  many  of  the 
portraits  I've  done  in  the  past. 

It  is  a  visual  recognition  of  his  success  in  many  fields,  par- 
ticularly his  contribution  to  education  in  Alabama.  It  will  also 
add  to  his  posterity  and  the  posterity  of  Troy  State. 
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We  know  you  are  a  personal  friend  of  the  University 
jsident.  We  also  know  there  is  something  very  special 
'olved  in  an  artist-subject  relationship.  In  your  painting  of 
Adams,  did  you  discover  something  about  the  man  about 
lich  you  were  previously  unaware?  Tell  us  about  your 
inting  sessions  with  him. 

While  painting  Dr.  Adams  I  found  nothing  of  which  I 
,sn't  already  aware.  Over  the  years  I  made  a  point  of 
dying  him  hoping  that  someday  I  would  do  his  portrait. 
I  saw  him  in  many  situations  and  we  had  many  long  talks, 
was  my  desire  to  paint  not  only  the  visual  man,  but  also  the 
tier  man  —  the  quiet  dignity  of  his  office,  die  confidence  and 
ice  of  mind  that  comes  with  success  and  fulfillment,  and 
i  strength  and  determination  to  fight  for  his  beliefs. 


WMAEL 


The  Lenten  Story 

B1   Woom   IsHMAEL  ■* 


THE  GREATEST  COMMANDMENT 

In  their  anxiety  to  trip  Jesus  up  and  catch  Him  in  error,  the  Scribes  and  the 
Pharisees  posed  many  tricky  questions.  One  day  they  asked  Him,  "Which  is 
the  first  commandment  of  all?" 

And  Jesus  answered: 

"The  first  of  all  the  commandments  is.  Hear,  O  Israel;  The  Lord  our  God 
is  one  Lord  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind  and  with  all  thy  strength  this  is  the  first 
commandment 

"And  the  second  is  like  unto  this,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."' 
(Mark  XII  29-30) 

Love  of  God  and  love  of  neighbor— on  this  rock  resides  all  of  the  power  thjt 
fajth  can  bestow.  2-22 


Would  you  care  to  comment  on  some  of  the  interesting 
people  whose  portraits  you've  painted  or  on  some  of  the 
interesting  experiences  you've  had  as  an  artist? 

Sketching  Jack  Ruby  at  the  trial  was  quite  interesting.  1 
think  it  was  the  second  day  I  was  there,  and  I  was  there  a 
month,  that  I  did  a  sketch  of  Jack  talking  very  animatedly  to 
Melvin  Belli,  his  lawyer.  I  knew  Belli  so  I  showed  him  the 
sketch  and  asked  if  he  and  Jack  would  autograph  it  for  me.  He 
said  "Sure."  So  during  one  of  the  intermissions  he  got  Jack  to 
autograph  the  sketch  for  me. 

It's  the  only  autograph  Jack  gave.  From  then  on,  through- 
out that  whole  trial,  everytime  Jack  came  into  the  courtroom 
he  looked  to  see  where  I  was.  I  guess  he  felt  like  I  was  a  friend. 
I  felt  awfully  sorry  for  the  man.  Talk  about  a  case  of  misguided 
sense  of  love  and  affection,  he  had  it.  He  was  a  sick  man. 

John  Singer  Sergeant  made  a  statement  one  time  that  every 
time  he  painted  a  portrait  he  lost  a  friend.  He  was  kidding, 
because  everytime  I've  ever  painted  a  portrait  I  have  gained  a 
friend.  Painting  the  three  retiring  Supreme  Court  Judges  last 
fall  was  a  delightful  experience.  You  get  to  know  a  person 
once  you've  painted  his  portrait.  Mrs.  George  Wallace  was 
a  delight  to  paint.  She  was  so  relaxed  and  natural. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  interesting  interviews  for  my 
column.  "The  Power  of  Faith,"  was  with  Mrs.  Hubert 
Humphrey.  She  didn't  want  it  and  she  was  afraid  of  it.  She 
was  afraid  it  was  going  to  be  too  fundamentalist— too  strong  a 
religious  thing.  My  whole  concept  was  very,  very  ecumenical. 
I  was  interested  primarily  with  her  work  with  handicapped 
children. 

I  was  told  I  could  have  twenty  minutes.  An  hour  and  a  half 
later,  I  left  the  apartment.  She  was  a  gracious  lady  with  a  great 
deal  of  purpose  in  life.  I  think  it  isn't  always  the  most  impor- 
tant people  that  you  get  the  most  from;  it's  sometimes  the 
people  whom  you  don't  know  and  will  probably  never  see  again. 

In  going  around  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  I  always 
carry  a  sketch  pad,  and  I  find  that  doing  a  sketch  of  somebody 
is  really  a  friend  maker.  When  I  was  up  at  Pleiku  in  Viet  Nam, 
1  went  out  to  a  Montagnard  village  one  day  and  sketched  the 
chief.  He  never  took  his  eyes  off  my  hands  as  I  was  working. 

He  had    on  a  loin  cloth  and  a  wrinkled  G.I.  shirt.  After  I 
finished  the  sketch,  he  asked  the  interpreter  if  I  would  sketch 
his  brother  —  which  I  did.  But  I  knew  I  couldn't  sketch  all  day, 
so  I  quit  sketching  and  got  a  Polaroid  camera  and  started 
photographing  the  kids.  The  kids  loved  it;  they  were 
delightful. 

We  were  there  about  two  hours,  and  as  I  was  getting  into 
the  jeep  to  leave,  the  interpreter  told  me  that  the  chief  wanted 
to  see  me.  So  I  went  over  and  he  took  out  a  knife,  nicked  my 
thumb  and  he  nicked  his  thumb,  we  exchanged  blood,  and 
shook  hands.  Then  he  grabbed  my  hand  and  laid  it  on  top  of 
his,  his  on  top  of  mine,  and  took  a  little  brass  bracelet  and 
stuck  it  around  my  wrist  which  made  me  a  member  of  the 
tribe. 

It  was  the  highest  tribute  he  could  pay  me.  I  walked  back  to 
that  jeep  with  tears  in  my  eyes  because  I  realized  that  I  had 
transcended  five  thousand  years  of  culture.  I  had  communi- 
cated with  that  man  and  he  had  communicated  with  me  even 
though  not  a  word  was  spoken. 
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Things  like  that  are  as  important  to  me  as  painting 
important  people.  Well,  to  my  way  of  thinking  he  was  an 
important  man.  He  understood  me  because  I  could  work  with 
my  hands  and  he  had  respect  for  that. 

Tell  us  something  about  the  syndicated  column  which  you 
do  for  Associated  Press. 

Well,  Associated  Press  started  the  feature  in  1955,  and  the 
artist  that  was  doing  it  never  really  liked  it.  About  1961  he 
decided  to  give  it  up.  The  art  director  for  Associated  Press 
news  features  was  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and  he  called  me  one 
Sunday  morning  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  religious.  I, 
jokingly,  told  him  it  was  none  of  his  business.  He  said,  "No, 
I'm  serious.  I've  got  a  weekly  religious  feature  that  I  need  a 
writer-artist  for." 

It  was  a  feature,  a  vignette  in  drawing  and  a  paragraph  of 
copy  on  people,  places,  and  things  that  exemplify  the  power 
of  faith.  I  broadened  the  scope  of  it  because  up  until  that  time 
it  was  usually  Christian.  I  was  able  to  introduce  Buddhism, 
Shintoism,  Hinduism,  some  of  the  earlier  monolithic  religions, 
as  well  as  Mohammedanism. 

Until  I  came  down  here  it  was  essentially  that— a  drawing 
and  a  paragraph  of  copy  every  week  on  people,  places,  or 
things  that  exemplified  the  power  of  faith  in  any  religion.  I  was 
moving  around  a  lot  and  I  was  able  to  pick  up  stories  from 
wherever  I  went. 

In  1969  newspapers  went  into  a  real  slump.  A  lot  of 
features  went  out  of  business.  Mine  fell  off  about  fifty  percent. 
So  we  talked  about  it  with  the  editors,  and  when  I  found  out 
that  I  was  coming  down  here  I  knew  I  wouldn't  be  traveling 
much  and  it  would  be  difficult  picking  up  stories. 

I  knew  there  hadn't  been  an  in-depth  visual  study  of  the 
Bible  since  Gustave  Dore"  illustrated  the  Bible  over  one 
hundred  years  ago.  I  got  the  idea  of  starting  right  from  Genesis 
and  going  straight  through  the  Bible.  Associated  Press  bought 
it,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  put  out  some  press  on  it  and 
picked  up  about  half  the  features  we  lost. 

In  looking  over  an  exhibit  of  your  work,  one  might  detect 
a  strong  interest  on  your  part  to  record  history  whether  it  be 
in  your  portraits  of  history  makers,  your  courtroom  drawings, 
or  in  your  Air  Force  collection.  Would  you  care  to  comment 
on  this  aspect  of  your  work? 

I  don't  believe  I  was  conscious  of  my  part  in  recording 
history,  except  on  occasions.  To  begin  with,  Jim.  an  artist 
should  mirror  his  time.  When  I  say  mirror  his  time.  I  mean  he 
tilters  it  through  his  own  personality  and  his  own  experiences. 
If  it  were  not  for  artists  of  the  past,  history  and  other  subjects 
would  be  difficult  to  teach.  For  an  example,  we  wouldn't 
know  what  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Moscow  looked  like. 

It's  been  ;i  great  opportunity  to  work  with  the  Air  Force 
all  over  the  world  and  to  try  to  document  their  activities.  In 
the  case  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  there  are  at  least  1  50  paintings 
and  drawings  that  I've  donated  to  the  Air  Force  collection. 

Now  the  portraits  are  commissions.  1  don't  donate 
portraits.  To  put  it  simply,  they  give  me  trips  I  can't  afford 
and  I  give  them  paintings  they  can't  afford.  That's  what  it 
amounts  to. 


I  spend  an  awful  lot  of  time  running  up  and  down  these 
Alabama  back  roads,  getting  lost  and  just  looking  to  find 
scenes  that  aren't  cliche"  yet  are  indigenous  to  this  area  of  the 
country.  Now  the  Negro  shacks  I  call  a  cliche".  That's  what 
every  Northerner  expects  to  see,  and  I  try  not  to  paint  cliches. 
But  I  am  hoping  to  get  some  paintings  of  Alabama  as  it  is. 
rather  than  as  what  people  think  it  is.  I  hope  to  have  a  show 
in  Montgomery  next  fall  of  nothing  but  Alabama  paintings. 

When  I  found  out  I  was  going  to  do  the  Ruby  trial,  I  was 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  was  recording  history.  The  first 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  I  ever  did,  and  I've  done  a 
number  of  them,  was  General  J.  P.  McConnell.  He's  sort  of  a 
tough  character  and  his  attitude  was  that  he  thought  that 
painting  his  portrait  was  a  lot  of  foolishness.  I  said,  "I'll  be 
Gilbert  Stewart  to  your  Washington."  I've  been  aware  of  that 
sense  of  history  over  the  years  and  I've  been  lucky  in  that 
respect. 

I  was  sent  to  Mexico  one  time  to  paint  the  wife  of  the 
Defense  Minister  of  Mexico.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  that.  Not 
only  do  you  get  to  meet  people,  it's  part  of  the  game,  but  you 
also  feel  like  you're  making  a  contribution  to  the  big  picture 
of  our  time. 
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In  the  past  many  artists,  such  as  yourself,  chose  the  New 
York  City  area  as  their  base  of  operations.  Do  you  believe  the 
attractions  of  such  an  area  are  less  important  than  they  once 
were? 

I  was  in  New  York  in  1939,  and  it  was  then  Mecca  for 
artists.  I  worked  in  Cleveland  and  I  worked  in  Cincinnati,  but 
the  great  potential  was  there.  All  the  publishers  were  there 
then.  It  was  the  home  base  for  advertising.  Also  your  museums 
and  galleries  were  there.  Since  then  I  think  the  picture  has 
changed  entirely.  I  think  an  artist  who  is  capable  and  has 
developed  his  skills  can  make  a  living  in  any  fair-sized  town  in 
the  country. 

There  are  galleries  in  places  like  Binningham  and 
Montgomery,  and  Atlanta  has  a  lot  of  them.  People  have 
become  more  aware  of  the  arts,  particularly  the  visual  arts.  I 
think  New  York  has  lost  its  hold  as  the  standard  for  these 
things.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  they've  lost  their  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  America. 

You  can't  call  Paris  "France."  You  can't  call  London 
"England."  You  can't  call  New  York  "the  United  States." 
Each  is  a  world  unto  itself  in  a  way. 

When  young  people  today  tell  me  they're  going  to  New 
York,  I  say,  "Why?  You  might  be  better  off  staying  right 
here."  Even  though  there  are  over  three  hundred  galleries 
there,  it's  mostly  avant-garde  which  changes  every  three  or 
four  months.  They  go  from  one  "ism"  to  another.  They  go 
from  one  ridiculous  non-communicative  concept  to  another. 

At  the  height  of  your  career,  why  did  you  choose  Troy 
State  University  as  a  place  to  work  and  teach? 

That  goes  back  a  long,  long  way.  My  grandfather  said, 
"You'd  be  better  off  if  you  traveled  rather  than  go  to 
college."  And  I  agreed  with  that  up  to  a  point,  but  I  still 
wanted  an  education  and  to  learn  how  to  paint  and  draw— to 
develop  the  skills.  I  got  the  idea,  well,  I'll  develop  the  skills,  do 
as  much  traveling  as  I  possibly  can,  and  when  I  reach  an  age 
that  I  get  tired  of  the  rat  race,  I'll  pass  on  to  another  genera- 
tion the  things  I  have  learned.  I  remember  one  night  when  I 
was  in  high  school;  we  were  talking  about  what  we  were 
planning  to  do  with  our  lives  and  I  said,  "I'm  going  to  be  an 
artist.  I'm  going  to  New  York,  make  a  reputation,  do  as  much 
traveling  as  I  can,  and  when  I  figure  I've  got  all  the  experience 
I  possibly  can,  I  want  to  pass  it  on  to  another  generation  by 
teaching." 

This  idea  of  teaching  just  cropped  up  through  the  years.  I 
taught  privately  under  various  circumstances  over  the  years, 
and  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago  I  started  looking  around, 
not  pushing  it  but  just  sort  of  feeling  it  through.  I'd  done  every- 
thing in  New  York  that  I  wanted  to  do  and  had  my  fill  of  the 
city.  My  affiliation  with  the  Air  Force  over  twenty  years  was 
how  I  got  to  Troy.  Dr.  Adams,  in  February  of  1971,  ran  into 
a  mutual  friend  at  Maxwell  A.F.B.  who  asked  him.  "What  are 
you  looking  for  these  days?"  Dr.  Adams  said.  "I'm  looking 
for  a  working  artist  to  come  to  Troy  State."  Our  mutual 
friend  said,  "Well,  the  only  man  I  know  you'd  want  would 
be  Woodi  Ishmael." 

At  that  time,  I  had  had  one  offer  from  Dennison  University 
in  Ohio,  which  I  turned  down.  I  wasn't  interested  in  going 


back  to  Ohio.  I  had  checked  with  the  College  of  William  & 
Mary  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Well,  none  of 
these  things  quite  gee  and  hawed,  and  I  wanted  to  come  south 
so  when  I  heard  about  Troy  I  was  immediately  interested. 
That  was  in  February  1 97 1 ,  and  I  was  leaving  for  six  weeks  on 
a  Caribbean  cruise  as  artist  in  residence  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  II.  When  I  got  back,  the  first  of  April,  I  called 
Dr.  Adams  and  he  invited  me  down.  I  liked  what  I  saw  and 
apparently  he  liked  what  he  saw  and  that's  how  I  got  here.  It 
wasn't  a  thing  that  happened  overnight:  I  can  say  it's  been  a 
lifetime  working  up  to  it. 

Do  you  feel  that  Troy  State  has  been  productive  to  you 
and  to  your  work? 

Yes,  I  think  that.  I  wrote  a  friend  of  mine  recently,  and  I 
said  that  I've  learned  more  about  drawing  in  the  last  four 
years  than  I  have  in  the  last  twenty— just  because  I've  been 
teaching  it.  I  feel  my  own  work  has  developed,  and  I  feel  a 
sense  of  stronger  understanding. 

You  aren't  harrassed  by  having  to  drive  an  hour  and  a  half 
everyday  or  three  hours  everyday  to  get  somewhere.  In  the 
first  place  the  University  is  exciting,  and  I  think  the  student 
body  is  second  to  none.  They  are  willing  to  learn,  they're 
cooperative,  they're  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

I  told  a  professor  at  a  northern  university  that  they  even 
call  me  "sir."  He  didn't  believe  it,  of  course.  But  they're  fine 
kids  and  I  thoroughly  enjoy  working  with  them.  Not  only  do  I 
hope  that  I'm  teaching  them  something,  but  they  are  certainly 
teaching  me  something. 
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I  like  a  lot  of  things  about  a  small  town  or  a  smaller 
ommunity.  The  people  here  are  very  fine.  Everybody's 
billing  to  pitch  in  and  help.  As  far  as  the  University  goes.  I 
jel  that  the  potential  that  this  University  has  is  fantastic.  Of 
■11  the  growth  areas  in  the  country,  I  think  South  Alabama  is 
fne  of  the  finest. 

You've  mentioned  that  you  were  impressed  with  the  type 
}f  students  at  Troy  State  University.  Perhaps,  you'd  like  to 
xpound  about  that  a  little  bit. 

:    Well,  in  the  first  place  I  don't  know  what  pereentage-but  I 
iiiagine  it's  rather  high— of  these  student  are  the  first  members 
If  their  families  that  ever  went  to  a  college  or  university.  So 
ney  undoubtedly  have  to  have  a  sense  of  tremendous  responsi- 
ility  and  that  responsibility  carries  over  into  their  work.  This 
;  good.  They're  curious  about  the  outside  world.  They  have 
een.  to  a  degree,  isolated.  I  find  that  they're  willing  to  learn; 
hey  have  a  respect  for  learning. 
Now  in  my  area  I  believe  in  teaching  primarily  by  demon- 

»:ration.  Art  is  not  a  God-given  talent.  Art-painting  and 
rawing— is  years  and  years  of  study,  discipline,  particularly 
:lf-discipline,  and  in  a  way  self-sacrifice.  You  give  up  an 
wful  lot  of  time  with  no  guarantee  of  reward  to  learn  your 
raft. 

Since  I've  been  here  I  have  found  five  students,  four 
articularly,  who  I  think  could  go  on  and  be  successful  artists, 
[low  that's  a  fairly  good  percentage. 

The  students  that  go  into  teaching  certainly  want  to  learn 
s  much  as  they  can  about  the  skills  and  the  craft  of  drawing 


and  painting  even  though  they  won't  use  it  as  a  way  of  making 
a  living.  I  have  one  student  right  now  who's  getting  Ins 
Master's  down  at  the  University  of  Mexico  at  San  Miguel.  He 
paints  like  a  dream. 

Of  course,  I  find  that  they  have  more  respect  for  you  when 
they  can  see  you  do  it.  Dr.  Adams  has  said,  "If  you  can't  do  it. 
how  can  you  teach  it?"  And  I've  had  some  funny  experiences 
along  that  line.  I  was  doing  a  painting  one  day  out  in  the  court 
yard  there  at  Kilby  Hall,  and  I  had  flowers  set  up  in  one  of 
those  niches.  I  was  painting,  and  this  kid  who's  a  good  friend 
of  mine,  who  was  kind  of  cute  and  sassy,  said.  "Well,  I'm  glad 
to  see  that  you  hit  all  the  numbers."  And  the  rest  o\~  the  kids 
were  ready  to  jump  down  her  throat.  They  didn't  realize  that 
she  was  just  kidding  me  about  painting  by  numbers. 


"I  decided  experience  was  a  lot  more  impor- 
tant than  money.  And  there  are  only  two 
reasons  why  we  re  here,  one  is  survival  and  the 
other  is  purpose.  One  without  the  other  isn't 
worth  very  much.  If  you  don't  have  the 
purpose,  survival  doesn  't  mean  anything. 
You  've  got  to  survive  to  fulfill  your  purpose.  " 
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Talking  about  the  students,  do  you  have  some  personal 
stories  you  would  like  to  relate? 

I  had  a  black  student  who  had  a  major  in  psychology. 
Tremendous  personality,  very  vivacious,  very  friendly,  and  she 
was  what  I  would  call  visually  deprived.  She  couldn't  relate 
shapes  or  patterns  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  she  had  an  ability 
to  handle  her  crayon  or  charcoal  with  a  great  deal  of  vitality. 
When  she  made  a  stroke,  you  knew  she  was  making  it.  There 
wasn't  any  of  this  timid  hemstitching. 

I  watched  her  through  the  first  quarter  and  helped  her  as 
much  as  I  could  and  we  got  to  know  each  other.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  she  said,  "I'm  taking  the  second  quarter,"  and 
I  said,  "Fine."  She  said,  "I'm  going  to  catch  on  to  what  you're 
talking  about." 

Now,  I  teach  drawing  and  I'm  convinced  that  I  can  teach 
anybody  to  draw.  I  take  a  strictly  intellectual  approach  to  it. 
All  this  business  of  the  emotion  is  fine  later  on,  but  once  I  can 
get  you  to  see  and  to  relate  what  you  see  in  certain  areas  then 
you've  got  the  battle  half  licked. 

She  kept  fighting  it.  And  I  said,  "Now  relax  and  see  it  in 
its  simplest  terms."  I  kept  hammering  home  to  her,  "See  it  as 
simple  geometric  shapes.  Once  you've  got  those  interrelated 
then  all  you've  got  to  do  is  convert  them  back  to  the  realism 
you  want." 

If  I  said  that  once  to  her.  I  said  it  a  hundred  times.  And, 
all  of  a  sudden,  about  halfway  through  the  quarter  I  looked 
down  at  her  and  she  had  a  drawing  you  wouldn't  have 
believed.  It  hit  her  just  like  a  bolt  of  lightning,  and  she  told 
me  that. 


She  said  that  all  of  a  sudden  what  I'd  been  saying  made 
sense  and  she  could  do  it.  Well,  from  then  on,  the  rest  of  the 
quarter,  she  led  that  class  like  crazy.  Tire  thrill  from  my  point 
of  view  and  also  from  hers  was  the  fact  that  she  had  really 
beat  the  rap  and  had  actually  accomplished  something. 

I  showed  her  how  she  could  use  this  in  her  psychology 
in  many  ways.  I  didn't  see  her  again  for  maybe  a  couple  or 
three  quarters.  Then  I  saw  her  one  day  on  campus  and  asked 
her  if  she  were  still  drawing.  And  she  said  she  was,  every 
chance  she  got.  When  a  thing  like  that  happens,  you  really  feel 
that  you've  made  inroads  and  have  accomplished  your  goal. 


"I  figure  that  the  next  ten  years  should  be 
my  most  productive  years  because  I've  had 
the  experience.  I  haven 't  seen  all  I  want  to  see, 
but  I've  seen  and  done  a  lot  and  now's  the 
time  to  put  it  down  for  somebody  else  to  see 
it  through  my  eyes.  " 
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We  Need  Your  Help! 


The  addresses  of  the  following 
alumni  have  been  lost  through  the 
years.  If  you  know  where  any  of 
these  alumni  live,  please  write  the 
alumni  office,  P.  O.  Box  L,  Troy 
State  University,  Troy,  Alabama 
36081,  and  give  us  their  current 
address.  Thank  you. 

Adams,  Richard  Clay  72 
Anthony,  Stephen  Loyd  '74 
Armstrong,  Oliver  '72 
Arnold,  Mary  Thornell  '65 
Baca,  Elena  Christine  '68 
Baggett,  Ray  Shiver  '57 
Baisden,  Danny  Earl  '7  l 
Baker,  Ben  H.  '17 
Baker,  Billy  Joe  '62 
Baldwin,  Rey  Duane  '71 
Bane,  Janice  M.  '65 
Barbaree,  Mary  Marsh  '51 
Barber,  Donald  Allan  '72 
Barber,  Thomas  Eugene  '71 
Barker,  Phillip  J.  '59 
Barksdale,  Carolyn  S.  '68 
Barnard,  David  Thomas  '73 
Barnes,  Fred  D.  '72 
Barnette,  William  B. 
Barnes,  Joy  Buckner  '69 
Barrington,  Jane  A.  Kins  '67 
Bass,  Thomas  Elvin  '66 
Bastien,  Carol  Langford  '67 
Bates,  James  Armond  '57 
Bates,  Joseph  Elmer  '62 
Batson,  Louis  Ray  '70 
Baxley,  Carlos  D.  '71 
Baxter,  Blanche  L.  '51 
Baxter,  George  L.  '26 
Bayne,  Eugene  Henderson  '70 
Bean,  Robert  Gordon  '71 
Beasley,  Martha  Jean  '34 
Beasley,  Michael  Hayes  '65 
Beasley,  Thomas  R.  '70 
Beauchamp,  Joicy  '53  (Knight) 
Beauchamp,  Ruth  '56 
Beavers,  Thomas  Scott,  '68 
Becker,  Cornelia  Vann  '68 
Beckham,  Florice  Childs  '31 
Bedsole,  Famey  Monneyham  '51 
Bedsole,  Paul '53 
Bell,  Ethel  Moss '71 
Bell,  Harold  Wright  '38 


Bell,  Phillip  Randolph  '69 
Bence,  Maryland  Long  '70 
Berry,  Carol  Sue  '73 
Berry,  Frederick  Arnold  '70 
Berry,  Linda  Roberts  '67 
Berry,  Teresa  J.  '72 
Berta,  Paula  Draper  '73 
Bethea,  Verna  Mae  '67 
Bevis,  Allen  David  '67 
Bird,  Dorothy  Ferrell  '42 
Bishop,  George  Arthur  '67 
Black,  Mary  Smith  '71 
Blackwcll,  Gustavus  A.  '34 
Blaise,  Howard  William  '72 
Blake,  John  Edward  '74 
Blalock,  Mary  Margaret  '72 
Blanton,  Freida  N.  '69 
Blanton,  Lennie  '18 
Blanton,  Linda  Gail  '64 
Blissett,  Mona  Nobles  '68 
Bludworth,  Katherine  G.  '67 
Bly the,  Herman  E.  '72 
Boan,  Billy  Ray  '59 
Bockman,  Jim  Gray  '69 
Bodenstein,  Calvin  '63 
Bolich,  Claudia  Lynn  '69 
Bond,  James  Doyle  '58 
Bond,  William  Alexander  '67 
Bone,  Charles  Richard  '71 
Bonifay,  Kurt  Everitt  '65 
Bonner,  Henry  Lovied  Jr.  '70 
Booker,  Joyce  Evelyn  (Weaver)  '55 
Boone,  Elton  R.  Jr.  '72 
Booth,  Bennie  Jane  '54 
Bosarge,  Andrew  A.  '51 
Bott,  JohnC.  '61 
Bottcher,  Frederic  O.  '66 
Bottcher,  Katheryn  Maxey  '70 
Botts,  Mary  Ann  '53 
Bouchard,  David  F.  '72 
Boudreaux,  George  Carroll  '74 
Bowden,  James  M.  '53 
Bowden,  James  M.  '73 
Bowdoin,  Wilmoth  '46 
Bowen,  Shirley  Lou  '67 
Bowes,  Stevenson  E.  '71 
Bowling,  Barbara  Locklin  '72 
Bowman,  Barron  C.  '64 
Boyd,  Martha  F.  '62 
Bos  d,  Susie  Manning  '73 
Boyer,  Linda  Lou  Turner  '67 


Please! 


Boysen,  John  Hugh  '70 
Brabham,  Joseph  Haynes  '57 
Brackin,  James  W.  '71 
Brackin  Roberta  Whiddon  '66 
Bradley,  Mary  '17 
Branco,  Pelagio  '72 
Brann,  Mary  F. 
Brannon,  Stephen  F.  Jr.  '70 
Brantlev ,  Jill  Rambo  '65 
Braswell,  Roberta  Hadley  '74 
Bray,  Frank  Scott  '73 
Breland,  John  Roger  '64 
Brewer,  Linda  Green  '69 
Bridges,  James  Robert  Jr.  '74 
Briggs,  Michael  E.  '70 
Bristow,  Mrs.  Johnnie  E.  '35 
Brodsky,  Henry  Gilbert  '74 
Brooks,  Cathy  Gibson  '74 
Brooks,  Charles  Hubert 
Brown,  Donald  Forrest  '57 
Brown,  Donald  Ray  '70 
Brooks,  Margie  Marie  (Gooch)  '68 
Brooks,  Richard  Gerald  '68 
Brooks,  Ronald  Anthony  '69 
Brown,  Martha  Gleaton  '67 
Brown,  May  Belle  Hill  '60 
Brown,  Robert  L.  '66 
Brown,  Byron  Keith  '70 
Brown,  George  A.  '51 
Brown,  jerry  Fernando  '69 
Brown,  John  Edward  '72 
Brown,  Linda  A.  '7  1 
Brown,  Stephen  John  Jr.  '70 
Browning,  Clifton  Jr. 
Bruce,  Douglas  R.  '7  1 
Bruce,  Joseph  H.  '72 
Bruce,  Lillian  Brill  '69 
Bruce,  Lucy  E.  '36 
Bruce,  William  Curtis  '64 
Bruner,  Annie  Belle  '36 
Bryan,  Linda  Carol  '67 
Br\an,  Ronnie  Donnell  '68 
Bryars,  Letha  A.  '42 
Buchanan,  Crawford  '63 
Buffkin,  Reba  Rountree  '52 
Bullock,  Paul  Thomas  '72 
Burch,  Sara  Abbott  '67 
Burch,  Sylvia  A.  '71 
Burgess,  James  M.  '72 
Burkett,  Hillery  L.  '67 
Burns,  James  Paschal  '68 
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c^Vlumni  notes... 


'IS 


Ben  S.  Copeland  —  former  principal  of 
Satsuma  High  School,  Mobile  County, 
was  recognized  with  a  special  night  at 
the  football  stadium  by  having  the 
new  stadium  named  in  his  honor.  Mr. 
Copeland  was  principal  of  this  high 
school  for  ten  years  and  retired  from 
teaching  in  1961 . 


'49 


Kathryn      Wheatcroft      Butler  —  is 

presently  teaching  in  Mobile  County 
school  system  and  received  her  masters 
degree  in  elementary  education  from 
the  University  of  South  Alabama  in 
1974. 


'56 


Dr.  Bryan  Lindsay  -  who  is  with  the 
Center  for  the  Humanities,  Converse 
College,  Spartanburg, 
SC.  -  announces  that  his  proposal  for 
a  Summer  Contemporary  Humanities 
Institute  has  been  approved  and  he 
would  like  to  hear  from  anyone 
interested  in  the  institute. 


'$8 


Blun  H.  Bell  -  is  minister  of  music  at 
the  llth  Avenue  United  Methodist 
Church,  Birmingham,  Alabama.  He  is 
band  director  at  Pinson  Valley  High 
School.  His  band  has  won  several 
trophies  and  participated  in  a  number 
o1  holiday  parades. 


62 


Winbcrt  E.  Lavender  is  presently 
district  sales  manager  for  Wyeth 
laboratories.  He  received  his  M.B.A. 
from  Xavier  University,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  in  1972. 


63 


Judith   Houston  Perry  -  is  now  living 
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at  Lockhart,  Al.,  where  her  husband, 
Milner  is  vice-president  of  operations 
for  Zorn  Bros.  Inc.  They  have  two 
children  -   Mathew,  AVi,  and  Ruth,  7Vi. 


'64 


Sharon  B.  Davis  -  is  now  living  in 
Consul,  Sask.,  Canada,  with  her 
husband,  who  is  a  teacher  in  industrial 
arts.  They  are  proud  parents  of  a  baby 
girl,  Doris  Elizabeth,  born  October  23, 
1974. 


66 


Joseph  C.  Pickett  &  Gail  Oglesby 
('73)— Joe  is  an  instructor  in  social 
science  at  Mohave  Community 
College,  Kingman,  Arizona,  and  is 
administrative  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Reserve,  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada.  Gail  is  a  counselor  in  career 
education  for  Mohave  County 
Arizona. 

Joseph  C.  Shofner  -  is  a  self-employed 
public  accountant  in  Milton,  Florida. 
He  and  his  wife,  Tammy,  have  two 
daughters,  Amy  Darlene,  9  years,  and 
Doris  Ann,  5  years. 


'67 


Ethelene  Alford  Powell  —  is  teaching 
at  Poinciana  Elementary  School  in 
Boynton  Beach,  Florida.  She  is  a 
proud  mother  of  a  new  son,  David 
Bruce,  born  October,  1974. 


68 


Cephus  Ausgin  Phillips  -  son  of  Mrs. 
C.A.  Phillips  of  Troy,  AL,  received  a 
Master  of  Divinity  degree  from  New 
Orleans  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
on  December  20,  1974.  A  graduate  of 
Goshen  High  School  in  Goshen,  Al., 
Phillips  holds  a  B.S.  degree  in 
elemental  education  from  Troy  State 
University.  He  is  currently  serving  as 
pastor  of  Philadelphia  Baptist  Church 
in  Tunnel  Springs,  Al. 


C.  A.  Phillips 


'69 


John  J.  Foster  —  resides  in  Slocomb, 
Alabama,  and  teaches  American 
history  at  Dothan  High  School.  John 
received  his  masters  degree  from  TSU 
at  Fort  Rucker,  1974. 


»70 


Lt.  Morris  C.  Jernigan  -  is  now 
assigned  to  Ellington  AFB,  Texas, 
where  he  is  serving  with  the  2578th 
Air  Base  Group.  He  was  recently 
decorated  with  the  USAF 
Commendation  Medal  for  the  second 
time. 

Hazel  M.  Kistler  Docking  -  has 
recently  opened  the  Docking  Realty 
Co.,  Dothan,  Al. 

Diane  Yacuk  Beech  -  now  resides 
with  her  husband,  Captain  George 
Beech,  at  Ft.  Bliss,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Beverly     Ann      LaFond     &      Roger 

A.  -  Beverly  has  completed  all 
pre-residency  requirements  for  the 
Ph.D.  in  management,  University  of 
Nebraska  at  Lincoln. 


'71 


Willie  R.  Whitehead  -  teaches  in  the 
ruskegee  Institute  High  School  and 
serves  as  mayor  pro  tern. 

Rev.  Luther  C.  Dacus  -  is  now  pastor 
oi    the     Hopewell    United    Methodist 


Church,  Murrayville,  Georgia. 

R.  Wayne  Boswell  -  is  now  serving  as 
assistant  principal  at  R.  L.  Austin 
Middle   School,   Georgiana,   Alabama. 

Kenneth  W.  Nelson  -  is  now  port 
director,  U.S.  Customs  Service, 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Charles  Madison  Bullard  —  is  head 
football  coach,  Calhoun  County  High 
School,  Edison,  Georgia.  He  and  his 
wife  are  proud  parents  of  a  son, 
Charles  Madison,  Jr.,  born  September 
20,  1974. 


'7* 


ijosephine  Edwards  Reese  -  has  been 
promoted  by  West  Point  Pepperell  to 
ithe  position  of  records  analyst  at  the 
textile  corporations'  records  center, 
West  Point,  Georgia.  A  native  of 
Shawmut,  Alabama,  Mrs.  Reese 
completed  Valley  High  School, 
Fairfax,  Alabama,  and  received  her 
B.S.  degree  in  psychology  and  social 
sciences  at  Troy  State  University, 
Troy,  Alabama. 


Josephine  Reese 


Major  Russell  K.  Tice,  USAF  -  has 
returned  from  Thailand  and  is  now  on 
duty  as  a  navigator  for  the  89th 
Military  Airlift  Wing,  Andrews  AFB, 
Maryland. 

Lou  Ann  Giffith  Haywood  -  married 
March  9,  1974,  and  teaches  public 
kindergarten  in  Eufaula,  Alabama. 


Robert  Wayne  Brown  -  senior 
accountant  for  Kent,  Nobles  and 
Martin  C.P.A.'s.  He  and  his  wife, 
Rebecca,  have  a  new  baby  girl,  born 
October  4,  1974. 


'73 


Frank  W.  Autery  -  teaches  math  and 
is  head  football  coach  at  Bellingrath 
Junior  High  School,  Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

Carroll  Wilson  Butler— is  now 
employed  as  an  internal  revenue  agent 
in  Mobile,  Alabama. 

William  D.  Burns -is  assistant 
principal  in  the  Daleville  High  School, 
Daleville,  Alabama. 

Bobby  W.  Wise  -  is  employed  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  as  a  contact 
representative  in  the  Enterprise  State 
Junior   College,    Enterprise,  Alabama. 

Thomas  F.  Wynn  -  is  currently  serving 
as  a  C-130  Hercules  pilot  for  the 
USAF  Clark  AFB,  in  the  Philippines. 

James  Huey  Greene,  Jr. -is  zone 
manager  for  the  International 
Harvester  Company  and  resides  at 
1405  Ariala  Drive,  Pensacola  Beach, 
Florida. 

Richard  M.  Kayton  -  was  married 
September  1,  1974,  to  Miss  Ellen  Joan 
Brody.  He  is  now  an  associate  social 
worker  at  the  VA  Hopsital,  Buffalo, 
New  York.  He  is  working  on  his 
masters  at  Canisius  College. 

Paul  T.  Williamson  -  is  the  sewage 
disposal  technician  stationed  at  Shima 
AFB,  Alaska. 

Aaron  B.  Rogers,  Jr. -has  been 
commissioned  as  2nd  Lt.  in  the  USAF. 
He  is  now  stationed  at  Keesler  AFB, 
Mississippi. 


'74 


promotion  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  in 
the  Air  Force  at  the  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  he 
is  a  member  of  the  faculty. 


William  W.  Bassett  -  a  1974  Bachelor 
of  Science  graduate  of  Tro^  State 
University ,     has     been     selected     for 


William  Bassett 


Chuck  Eiland  -  is  choral  director  for 
the  Andalusia  Middle  School  and  High 
School  in  Andalusia,  Alabama,  and  a 
disc  jockey  at  radio  station  WAMI, 
Opp,  Alabama. 

Lt.  Col.  Albert  Schumann  -  has  been 
re-assigned  to  NATO  for  a  three-year 
tour  of  duty  in  Naples,  Italy,  as  Chief, 
Air  Command  Center,  Headquarters 
AIR-SOUTH. 

Emmett  Sego  White  -  has  enlisted  in 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  is  stationed 
in  Shima,  Alaska. 

Ronald  F.  Henthorn  -  has  been 
promoted  to  MSG  and  is  presently  an 
instructor  in  personnel  systems  at  the 
U.S.  Army  Institute  of 
Administration,  Ft.  Harrison,  Indiana. 

CW4  Philip  R.  Behler  -  is  presently 
attending  Communications  Electronics 
Systems  Engineering  Course  at  Fort 
Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  and  is 
currently  in  NYlT's  M.B.A.  program. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

J  ohn  Grover  Rea,  J  r.  -  August  28,  1 974 
Miss  Irene  Raye  -  August  31 ,  1974 
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There's  no  looking  back  now  for 
Charles  Oliver.  It's  all  ahead  of  him 
the  biggest  thing  being  the 
1976  Olympic  Games. 

Oliver's  life-long  ambition  was  to 
become  a  world-elass  runner,  and  he 
accomplished  that  feat  last  spring. 
It  was  a  45.8  second  time  in  the 
440-yard  dash  that  logged  his  and 
Troy  State  University's  names 
aiming  an  impressive  list  ol  the 
world's  best. 
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By  Gary  Stogner 

Director  of  University  Relations 


In  fact,  Oliver  is  eighth  in 
that  list.  Eighth  isn't  good  enough 
'or  the  junior  track  star  from 
Columbus,  Georgia,  however. 

"I  set  my  goals  in  high  school 
ind  things  have  fallen  in  line  so  far," 
Oliver  says.  "In  high  school,  I 
wanted  to  be  the  best  in  the  state. 
jut  now  I  have  a  goal  to  be  the  best 
n  the  world." 

Oliver  accomplished  his  first  goal 
by  winning  the  Georgia  High  School 
440-yard  dash  title  his  senior  year. 
And  no,  he  hasn't  overlooked  being 
the  best  in  the  college  bracket. 

"Running  track  in  college  was 
something  I  always  wanted  to  do 
and  I  was  thrilled  when  TSU  offered 
me  a  chance  to  compete,"  he  says. 
'There  were  other  schools  that  were 
interested,  but  Troy  State  has  a 
growing  program  and  1  wanted  to 
be  a  part  of  it." 

And  Oliver  is  more  than  just  a 
part  of  TSU's  track  program.  He  is 
a  feature  attraction  at  any  meet. 

TSU  track  coach  John  Anderson 
got  an  indication  of  what  Oliver 
could  do  at  the  1973  Florida  Relays. 
Anderson  knew  the  Relays  would 
be  a  good  test  for  Oliver  and  the 
other  members  of  the  squad  since 
the  meet  is  the  South's  largest  and 
most  respected  event  of  its  kind. 

Oliver  anchored  TSU's  mile  relay 
team  at  the  Florida  Relays  to  a 
third  place  finish.  The  time  was 
more  important.  Oliver  and  the 
three  other  teammates  completed 
the  event  in  3:09.9  minutes.  That 
mark  alone  put  Troy  State  in  the 
world  list. 


Oliver  built  up  momentum 
during  the  season  and  won  the  Gulf 
South  Conference  440-yard  dash 
championship.  He  also  anchored  the 
TSU  mile  relay  team  to  a  title  there. 

Then  came  nationals-Oliver's 
dream  had  come  true.  Again  it  was 
the  Troy  State  mile  relay  team  that 
caught  the  eyes  of  coaches,  athletes 
and  sportswriters  from  across  the 
nation. 

Stephen  F.  Austin  University 
spoiled  TSU's  chances  of  a  first- 
place  finish  by  one-tenth  of  a 
second.  The  Trojans  were  second 
with  a  3:09  time. 

"It  was  really  something:  me,  an 
All- American,"  Oliver  remembers. 
"I  called  my  mother  as  soon  as  we 
got  away  from  the  track  to  tell  her. 
and  I  couldn't  wait  to  come  back 
another  year." 

And  the  next  spring  found  Oliver 
back  again.  This  time,  alone,  since 
graduation  had  cut  deep  into  that 
mile  relay  team  of  a  year  before. 
Oliver  was  ready  to  take  his  first 
step  forward  in  individual  competi- 
tion. 

Oliver  qualified  for  the  national 
meet  the  first  time  he  stepped  on 
the  track  in  1974.  And  he  continu- 
ed to  improve  his  time.  and.  at  the 
conference  championship,  he  turned 
in  the  nation's  fastest  time -the 
45.8  mark  that  qualified  him  for  the 
world  class  bracket. 

"I  was  mentally  prepared  to  do 
my  best  because  there  had  been  so 
much  talk  about  me  being  over- 
rated," he  says.  "People  around 
the  conference  said  there  were  two 


other  quarter-milers  better  than  me 
m  the  league  and  I  had  something 
to  prove." 

At  the  National  Association  of 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  (NAIA) 
outdoor  championship.  Oliver 
again  won  All-America  laurels.  But 
his  third  place  in  the  440-yard  dash 
was  not  good  enough. 

"I  just  didn't  have  it  in  the 
finals,"  he  said.   "There  was  i us t 
something  missing,  but  it  will  never 
happen  again." 

The  third  place  finish  in  the 
NAIA  was  especially  upsetting  to 
Oliver  because  it  was  the  first  tune 
he  hadn't  had  the  honor  of  breaking 
the  finish  line.  An  undefeated 
regular  season  had  been  marred. 

Anderson  loaded  Oliver  up  two 
weeks  later  for  the  NCAA 
Division  1  championship  held  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  If  not  for  the 
chance  of  winning.  Anderson 
wanted  Oliver  to  get  the  "big  meet" 
experience. 

"Charlie  had  a  chance  to  win.  but 
the  experience  is  more  important 
than  anything."  Anderson  sa\s. 
"It's  a  whole  new  world  at  an 
NCAA  national  meet  because  the 
world's  best  are  there  and  the 
tension  is  hard  to  cope  with  for  any 
young  runner." 

In  two  days.  Oliver  had  reached 
the  finals  of  the  440-yard  dash.  His 
chance  to  become  TSU's  first  nation- 
al individual  champion  had  arrived. 
He  finished  fourth,  three-tenths  of  a 
second  out  of  first  place. 

"Hie  d-2.  lanky  kid  from  Colum- 
bus that  had  heads  turning  two 
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years  ago  is  now  a  junior.  As  Oliver 
says,  "'I  mellowed  some  and  know 
what  it's  all  about." 

He  earned  his  third  All-America 
certificate  during  this  year's  indoor 
championship  with  a  third  place  in 
the  440-yard  dash.  It  was  his 
biggest  thrill  yet. 

"I  can't  run  indoors  because  I 
depend  on  my  long  stride  and  on  a 
small  indoor  track  I  can't  open  up," 
he  says. 

Anderson  compares  Oliver's 
running  indoors  to  a  giraffe  running 
around  a  wa      tub. 

"Charlie  did  a  great  job  at  the 
national  indoor  meet  this  year  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  overcome  that 
mental  block  about  an  indoor 
track,"  Anderson  said.  "He  proved 
it  to  himself  and  me,  but  his  confi- 
dence in  his  running  is  the  most, 
important  thing." 

Now  that  he's  "mellow,"  Oliver 
is  looking  to  his  final  two  track 
seasons  at  TSU  with  guarded 
optimism.  He  knows  what  he  will 
have  to  do  and  he  knows  the  repu- 
tation he  has  to  live  up  to. 

"This  is  the  year  I  will  have  to 
make  a  move  and  I  am  hoping  to  do 
that,"  Oliver  says.    "1  can't  live  on 
those  other  years  and  titles  any 
more  because  the  Olympics  are  right 
around  the  corner  and  that's  where 
I  want  to  be." 

He's  headed  in  the  right 
direction.  Flic  U.  S.  Olympic 
Training  Team  invited  Oliver  to 
tram  with  them  this  summer.  And 
he  doesn't  want  to  disappoint  the 
school  or  the  teammates  that  look 
up  to  him. 

\l,i\  be  one  of  his  teammates  said 
it  best  at  a  recent  practice  session. 
While  running  time  trials,  one 
member  of  the  team  jokingK  asked 
who  would  win  one  trial  in  the  440- 
yard  dash 

One  of  the  older,  experienced 
members  ol  the  team  responded 
with.  "Well  don't  look  back  for 
(  harlie  0,  he  won't  be  there." 
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Johnny  Miller.  Arnold  Palmer. 
Gary  Player  and  Ronny  Mobley. 
That  might  be  some  powerful  com- 
pany for  Mobley.  TSU's  premier 
sophomore,  but  golf  coach  Mike 
Griffin  doesn't  think  it's  out  of  the 
question. 

"Ronny  is  far  from  being  a  Miller, 
Palmer  or  Player,"  Griffin  says. 

But  I'm  talking  about  right  now. 
He  has  the  ability  to  be  up  there  and 
tilings  are  shaping  up." 

Griffin  isn't  one  to  boast      few 
coaches  are.  But  he  sees  no  limit  to 
Mobley 's  potential. 

"Ronny  could  be  the  best  golfer 
Troy  State  will  ever  produce  and  he 
could  be  one  of  the  best  in  the 
South,"  Griffin  says. 

The  young  Trojan  coach  and  ex- 
professional  is  quick  to  back  up  his 
statements. 


At  the  Alabama  Invitational 

Tournament  in  the  fall,  Mohlc\ 
locked  clubs  with  the  Crimson 
Tide's  Jerry  Pate.  Pate  is  the 
reigning  U.  S.  Amateur  Champion. 

At  the  end  of  regulation  play, 
Mobley  and  Pate  were  deadlocked. 
A  playoff  was  held  for  medalist 
honors  and  Mobley  was  eliminated 
by  a  stroke.  Pate's  glistening  record 
on  the  home  course  remained  intact. 

"That  was  a  big  moment  for  me, 
because  he's  without  a  doubt,  the 
best  amateur  player  in  this  country," 
Mobley  says.  "The  funny  thing  is. 
1  wasn't  really  concerned  about  how 
far  behind  or  ahead  1  was  during  the 
tournament.  1  just  played  my  game 
and  before  I  knew  it.  we  were 
tied." 

Mobley  is  spearheading  probably 
the  best  golf  team  the  University 
has  ever  had.  Griffin  successfully 
completed  an  extensive  recruiting 
season  last  summer  with  two  Q's  in 
mind    Quality  and  Quantity. 

The  Trojans  have  never  won  a 
Gulf  South  Conference  golf  title,  but 
this  could  be  the  magic  \  ear. 
National  championship  competition 
is  also  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
TSU  golfers. 

Mobley  made  the  biggest  step 
last  year  when  he  became  the  first 
TSU  player  ever  named  to  the  All- 
GSC  golf  team.  He  did  so  by  his 
second-place  finish  at  the  conference 
tournament. 

While  the  remainder  of  the  team 
enjoyed  summer  vacation.  Mobley 
and  his  coach  were  competing  again. 
Troy  State  had  its  first  entry  in  the 
NCAA  national  tournament. 

As  a  freshman.  Mobley  finished 
14th  in  the  national  field.  His  finish 
won  him  honorable  mention  NCAA 
All-America  honors,  another  first 
for  TSU. 

Mobley  caught  Griffin's  eye 
early.  Mobley  attended  near-by 
Bnmdidge's  Pike  County  High 
School  where  he  dominated  the 
South  Alabama  Conference  and 
became  one  of  the  state's  most 


sought-after  prospects.  But  Griffin 

ami  TSU  won  the  recruiting  battle. 

"Last  year.  Ronny  didn't  have  a 
lot  of  help  because  we  only  hail  six 
men  on  the  whole  team."  ( .nllin 
says.  "  I  his  \  ear.  we  have  I  5  ami 
Moblev  "s  position  as  our  number- 
one  man  is  m  jeopardy.  I  like  that." 

In  addition  to  adding  talent. 
Griffin  has  worked  with  Athletic 
Director  Robert  I     Stewart  to  build 
a  stronger  schedule.  The  Troy  State 
golf  team  that  used  to  compete 
mostly  against  other  state  colleges 
and  universities  o\  similar  si/e  has 
now  stepped  into  the  major 
university  field 

Alabama.  Auburn.  Florida, 
Houston.  Notre  Dame.  Ohio  State 
and  others  now  flex  their  muscles 
along  side  the  Trojans.  Griffin  likes 
the  challenge  and  so  far,  the  [rojans 
have  held  their  own. 

I  he  improved  schedule  also 
includes  two  of  the  nation's  military 
academies    Navy  and  Air  Force.  The 
addition  of  these  two  institutions  to 
the  schedule  gives  Troy  State  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  lew 
schools  in  the  South  which  are  able  to 
do  so. 

"We've  got  the  talent  this  year 
and  what's  even  more  important, 
we've  got  the  enthusiasm  and  ambi- 
tion it  takes  to  be  a  big  winner." 
Griffin  says.    "We're  steady .  exper- 
ienced and  know  what  to  do.  and 
with  such  a  good  tall  season  behind 
us.  I  feel  we're  ready  to  give  the 
conference  title  a  good  run  for  the 
money." 

Griffin  also  likes  to  think  in  terms 
of  the  national  championship 
tournament.  He  missed  that  oppor- 
tunity when  he  was  a  member  of 
TSU's  golf  team  from  1966-69,  even 
though  he  dominated  the  old 
Alabama  Collegiate  Conference. 

"We  never  got  to  go  to  the  "big 
one'  because  we  always  finished  one 
or  two  strokes  out  o(  it  when 
qualifying,"  Griffin  recalls.  "Maybe 
this  \  ear  or  the  next  will  be  our 
year.  We  have  the  people  and  the 
talent  and.  I  hope,  the  composure.'" 
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DATE 

OPPONENT 

SITE 

DATE     OPPONENT                          SITE                GAME  TIME 

Apr.  27 

GSC  Tournament 
Hammond,  La. 

Away 

Apr.  26     Huntingdon  (1)                  Montgomery               12:00 
Apr.  28     Montevallo  (2)                    Montevallo                    2:00 

Apr.  28 

GSC  Tournament 

Away 

Hammond,  La. 

Apr.  30     South  Alabama  (2)            Mobile                            1:30 

Apr.  30 

Spring  Hill  College 

Home 

May    3    *Livingston  (2)                     Troy                               1:30 

May    2 
May    4 

Columbus  College 
University  of  South  Alabama 

Away 
Home 

*GULF  SOUTH  CONFERENCE  GAMES 

TRACK 

May  10 

NAIA  District  Tournament 

TSU  Host 

DATE                MEET                                                        SITE 

May  11 

NAIA  District  Tournament 

TSU  Host 

Apr.  24-27        Gulf  South  Conference                Cleveland,  Miss. 

June  2-7 

NAIA  National 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Championship 

Championship 

May    3             Southern  Collegiate                           Mobile,  Ala. 

GOLF 

Championship 

DATE 

TOURNAMENT 

SITE 

May  17              Florida  State  Invitational            Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Apr.  23 

Chipola  Tournament 

Marianna,  Fla. 

(Caverns  Course) 

May  21-24        NAIA  National  Outdoor          Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Apr.  27-29 

Gulf  South  Conference 

Dothan,  Ala. 

Championship 

Tournament  (Olympia  Spa) 

June    5-7          NCAA  National  Outdoor                   Provo,  Utah 

May    9-10 

Navy  Invitational  Tournament 

Annapolis,  Md. 

Championship 
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PROFILE 

Office  for  Prospective  Student  Services 


)ean  of  Admissions  Gary  Branch  talks  to  Joe  and  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe 
)dgers,  about  the  educational  opportunities  of  The  Troy  State  University  System. 


Alumni  returning  to  visit  Troy  State  University 
ifter  an  absence  of  several  years  are  in  for  a  delight- 
ul  surprise  when  they  tour  the  campus.  Numerous 
xiildings  have  been  constructed,  and  the  campus  is 
:urrently  undergoing  an  extensive  landscaping  pro- 
gram. 

The  beautiful  new  tw6  million  dollar  Adams 
Jniversity  Center,  complete  with  outdoor  amphi- 
heater  and  flowing  fountain,  has  been  built 


where  the  old  wooden  barracks  winch  previously 
housed  married  students  stood.  Married 
students  now  have  a  modern,  well-designed 
apartment  complex  located  several  blocks 
from  campus. 

Dill  Hall  has  been  converted  into  ultra-modem 
undergraduate  apartments.  A  new  library  facility 
designed  to  house  educational  media  and  research 
material  was  completed  in  1970.  The  University  will 
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"  ...  you  are  our  most 
important  first  impression 
makers." 


Admissions  Counselor  Bob  Cauthen  and  Assistant  Director 
Ervin  L.  Wood  discuss  the  high  school  and  junior 
college  visitation  program. 


Dot  Helms,  Admissions  Clerk  (center),  and  admissions  office 
secretaries,  Martha  Justice  (left)  and  Clare  Crawford  (right), 
review  a  prospective  student's  application. 
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complete  a  new  band  building  in  July,  and  the  funds 
have  been  designated  for  a  new  indoor,  olympic-size 
swimming  pool. 

Troy  is  still  the  vibrant,  productive  campus  which 
you  knew  and  enjoyed.  It  is  an  ever-changing,  ever- 
growing University.  Last  fall  the  University  system 
had  an  enrollment  of  approximately  7,000  students  - 
with  an  on  campus  enrollment  of  over  3,500  students 
We  have  an  excellent  faculty,  outstanding 
facilities,  and  a  wide  variety  of  curriculum 
offerings.  Highly  qualified  faculty  and  adminis- 
trative members  are  constantly  being  added  to  enhance 
an  already  impressive  list  of  professional  staff. 

Just  as  it  was  when  you  were  a  student  here,  the 
fundamental  objective  at  Troy  State  University  is  the 
cultivation  of  scholarly  excellence,  intellectual  creat- 
ivity, and  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry.  We  believe  that 
students  should  receive  the  kind  of  education  that  will 
allow  them  to  develop  their  potential  fully.  You  as 
Alumni  are  examples  of  how  well  this  philosophy 
works.  This  kind  of  education  can  be  achieved  only 
through  the  development  of  a  superior  curriculum, 
construction  of  essential  facilities,  and  association 
with  a  distinguished  faculty  capable  of  directing 
energetic  and  capable  students. 

Philosophy  and  campus  development  make  for 
impressive  reading,  yet  they  do  little  toward  answering 
the  question  which  many  alumni  ask:  "But  is  TSU 
still  the  warm,  friendly  campus  it  was  when  1  was 
there?"  The  answer  to  this  question  is  a  resounding 
"yes."  This  can  easily  be  confirmed  by  strolling 
across  campus    you  will  be  greeted  by  our 
friendly  students  and  faculty! 

It  is  especially  important  that  this  feeling  of 
warmth  and  friendliness  be  conveyed  by  the  first 
office  on  campus  which  a  prospective  student  is 


Stui 


Director  of  Financial  Aid  Jeff  Golden  reviews  the  University' 
financial  aid  program  with  an  interested  student. 


ikely  to  enter.  This  first  meeting  usually  is  with  one 
>f  the  people  in  the  department  of  Prospective 
student  Services.  This  office  was  created  in 
971  to  develop  a  comprehensive  program  of  high 
chool  and  junior  college  relations.  Prospective 
student  Services  is  a  component  of  the  Student 
Vffairs  Division,  which  is  headed  by  Donald  J.  Gibson 
TSU  '64),  Dean  of  Student  Affairs. 

Prospective  Student  Services  includes  all 
he  aspects  of  the  University  which  deal  with 
tudents  before  they  are  actually  enrolled  at  TSU. 
rhese  include  Admissions,  High  School  and  Junior 
"ollege  Relations.  Counseling,  Pre-College 
Orientation.  Financial  Aid,  and  Veterans  Services. 
rhese  offices  are  classified  together  so  that  maximum 
ervices  can  be  provided  for  the  prospective  student. 

It  is  the  Associate  Dean  of  Student  Affairs' 
esponsibility  to  coordinate  and  manage  these  offices. 

The  Admissions  Office  and  the  High  School  and 
unior  College  Relations  Office  are  staffed  with 
ynamic,  professional  staff  members  who  believe  in 
he  philosophy  that  you  only  get  one  chance  to  make 
good  first  impression.  The  offices  are  staffed  by 
Ervin  L.  Wood.  Assistant  Director,  Bob  Cauthen  (TSU  '73). 
Admissions  Counselor  and  John  Price  (TSU  '74). 
Admissions  Counselor. 

The  heart  of  the  Admissions  Office  is  the  evaluation 
md  processing  of  applications.  Dot  Helms,  Admissions 
lerk.  and  two  full-time  secretaries  maintain  the  file 
)f  applications. 

The  personal  touch  is  emphasized  as  the  cardinal 
ule  in  all  areas  of  our  dealings  with  prospective 
;tudents.  The  Admissions  and  High  School  and 
Junior  College  Relations  Offices  carry  this  personal 
ouch  into  all  their  contacts  with  students.  These 
jffices  handle  a  large  volume  of  mail  each  day.  and 
;ach  letter  is  answered  with  a  personal  reply. 


Admissions  Counselor  John  Price  takes  a  group  of  prospective 
students  for  a  tour  of  Troy's  beautiful  main  campus. 


When  students  take  college  entrance  exams  <  \(  f  or 
SAT  tests),  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to  list  the 
colleges  which  they  are  considering.  Each  student 
naming  Troy  State  University  is  written  a  letter 
expressing  appreciation  for  the  student's  interesl 
in  TSU  and  extending  an  imitation  to  him  to 
each  letter  is  answered  with  a  personal  reply, 
visit  the  campus. 

Another  important  aspect  of  our  campus  contact 
with  prospective  students  involves  campus  tours. 
These  tours  are  conducted  daily  by  the  office  stall 
and  student  workers.  Hundreds  of  students  and 
parents  visit  each  year.  While  here,  they  see  the 
campus,  talk  with  a  counselor  and  faculty  member, 
and  have  lunch  as  a  guest  of  Hardee's  restaurant. 

As  another  part  of  the  continuous  effort  to  attract 
outstanding  students,  the  Admissions  Office  has 
taken  to  the  road  to  tell  counselors,  students, 
and  parents  about  the  numerous  educational  advan- 
tages available  at  Troy  State  University.  The  High 
School  and  Junior  College  Relations  staff  visited 
hundreds  of  high  schools  and  many  junior  colleges 
throughout  Alabama  and  the  surrounding  states 
during  the  past  year.  During  these  visits,  they 
informed  students,  parents,  and  guidance  counselors 
of  the  latest  programs  available  at  TSU  and  distributed 
other  information  about  the  University  in  general. 
These  visits  included  participation  in  college-day 
programs,  individual  appointments,  and  information 
booths  at  state  fairs  and  shopping  malls. 

While  on  these  visits,  they  are  constantly  searching 
out  students  who  have  compiled  excellent  academic 
and  leadership  records  while  in  high  school  or  junior 
college.  Scholarships  are  available  to  students  who 
have  excelled  in  the  various  academic  or  leadership 
positions. 

Academic  scholarships  are  available  to  valedictor- 
ians, salutatorians,  and  national  merit  finalists  and 
semifinalists,  and  leadership  scholarships  are  available 
to  students  who  have  served  as  student  council 
presidents,  yearbook  or  newspaper  editors,  senior 
class  presidents,  and  other  student  activity  officers.  The 
scholarships  are  based  strictly  on  merit  and  are 
awarded  to  students  who,  it  is  felt,  will  make  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  University. 

Financial  assistance  is  also  available  to  students  on 
a  need  basis  and  is  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Financial  Aid.  Jeff  Golden  (TSU  '68)  coordinates  the 
affairs  of  this  office.  Nearly  50  percent  of  the  students 
at  Troy  State  receive  some  sort  of  financial  assistance. 
This  office  administers  the  student  work  program  and 
insures  that  financial  aid  is  provided  to  students 
requiring  assistance  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  a 
college  education. 
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"Troy  is  still  the  vibrant, 
productive  University  which 
you  knew  and  enjoyed." 


SMILES 
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The  Office  for  Prospective  Student 
Services  has  produced  an  assortment 
of  attractive  brochures  (above) 
which  are  available  by  writing  to: 
Dean  Gary  Branch,  Admissions  Office, 
Troy  State  University,  Troy,  Alabama 
36081. 

The  pictures  on  these  pages  are 
slides  taken  from  the  TSU  slide 
presentation.  The  "scholarship, 
sunshine,  smiles"  Troy  State  logo 
is  a  bumper  sticker  also  available 
from  Dean  Branch's  office. 


Counselor  Mary  Jane  Baker  assists  a  student  with  an  academic 
problem. 

Another  office  which  most  students  will  visit  before 
ever  attending  class  will  be  the  Counseling  Office. 
The  Counseling  Office  is  staffed  by  Mary  Jane 
Baker  and  Sherrel  Bees  (TSU  '72).  They  provide 
students  with  academic  and  vocational 
guidance  and  personal  counseling. 

The  Counseling  Center  also  serves  as  the  University 
testing  center  and  administers  the  CLEP  (College  Level 
Examination  Program)  tests,  ACT,  GRE  (Graduate 
Records  Exam),  and  other  personality  and  academic 
evaluation  devices.  Perhaps  the  largest  responsibility 


of  the  Counseling  Office  is  the  administration,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Admissions  Office,  of  the  highly 
successful  pre-College  orientation  program  which  is 
held  every  summer. 

Pre-college  orientation  is  designed  to  give  freshmen 
and  transfer  students  the  opportunity  to  visit  and 
become  familiar  with  the  campus  during  the  summer, 
before  the  hectic  activities  of  fall  quarter.  Students 
may  choose  to  attend  any  one  of  eight  two-day 
sessions  which  are  held  during  June  and  July.  During 
this  time,  students  visit  classrooms,  talk  with 
professors,  spend  the  night  on  campus,  eat  in  the  cafe- 
teria, and  get  to  know  each  other  so  that  there  will  be 
some  familiar  faces  when  they  return  in  September. 

By  far,  the  most  attractive  feature  of  orientation 
is  the  fact  that  freshmen  are  registered  for  their  fall 
classes  during  their  two-day  visit  to  campus.  The  fact 
that  freshmen  can  arrange  their  own  schedule  with  tht 
classes  they  desire,  in  itself,  makes  orientation  a  wortl 
while  experience.  Alumni  will  remember  their  first 
registration  with  the  long  lines  and  classes 
that  were  closed  out. 

Students  who  attend  orientation  are  divided  into 
small  groups  so  that  they  can  receive  a  maximum  of 
attention  from  their  group  leaders.  Group  leaders  are 
specially  trained  students  who  are  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  program.  All  have  been  selected 
because  of  their  academic  and  leadership  accomplish- 
ments as  Troy  State  students. 

During  each  session,  student  leaders  are  hosts 
at  an  old-fashioned  barbecue  complete  with  grilled 
chicken,  hot  dogs  and  hamburgers.  In  addition  to 
watermelon,  ice  cream  and  coke,  after-dinner  enter- 
tainment is  provided  by  the  University  Playmakers. 
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Students  attending  pre-college  orientation  enjoy  the  performances  of  die  University  Playmakers. 
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irector  of  Veterans  Services  Rick  Stetson  assists  a  veteran 
ith  his  paper  work. 

The  Troy  State  University  System  currently  has 
>ver  1 ,000  students  who  are  either  on  active  military 
uty  or  are  veterans.  To  assist  these  students  in 
Taking  the  transition  to  student  life,  the  Office  of 
/eterans  Services  was  established.  Rick  Stetson 
TSU  '73),  Director  of  Veterans  Services,  is  responsi- 
ve for  encouraging  veterans  to  take  advantage  of 
heir  educational  benefits.  If  the  veteran  experiences 
>roblems  with  the  Veterans  Administration,  he  is  able 
o  call  on  Richard  Blocker  (TSU  '73 ).  a  veterans' 
(enefits  counselor  who  is  also  located  in  the  Veterans 
Services  Offices. 
Recently,  state  colleges  and  universities 

many  of  which  grew  rapidly  in  the  1960  V  have 
>een  hit  by  a  general  enrollment  slow-down.  The 
National  Center  of  Educational  Statistics  has 
eported  that  enrollments  in  state  colleges  alone 
lave  shown  a  significant  decline  since  the  fall 
)f  1972.  Of  the  high  school  graduating  class  of 

972,  only  49  percent  went  on  to  college 
"ompared  to  the  class  of  1968's  record  high  of  55  per- 
cent. The  reasons  for  these  changes  are  complex. 

The  declining  birth  rate,  increasing  student  interest 
n  vocational  education,  the  end  of  the  military  draft. 
:he  availability  of  inexpensive  junior-college  education- 
ll  programs,  the  near  prohibitive  financial  burden  of 
:ollege  costs  in  light  of  today's  unstable  economy,  the 
lighly  publicized  unemployment  rates  for  teachers  and 
others  with  liberal  arts  backgrounds,  and  the  increased 
nterest  in  taking  a  break  between  hish  school  and 


college  have  left  both  public  and  private  colleges  with 
fewer  prospective  students.  1  hese  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  it  is  going  to  take  a  total  college  approach 
to  continue  Troy  State's  success  in  today's  market. 

Troy  State  has  been  able  to  maintain  its  enrollment 
and  show  increases  in  spite  of  the  above-mentioned 
trends.  Hie  efforts  of  the  people  in  Prospective 
Student  Sen  ices  have  shown  dividends  particularly  in 
view  of  the  dismal  outlooks  which  lace  other  schools 
regarding  enrollments.  Yet,  no  office  can  do  the  job 
alone.  TSU  needs  your  help.  Each  alumnus  has  the 
opportunity  almost  daily  to  expound  on  the  virtues  ol 
Troy  State.  Do  so  conscientiously  and  vigorously. 

We  realize  the  valuable  contribution  which  you  as 
alumni  have  made  toward  the  overall  success  of  Troy 
State  University.  Be  sure  to  put  in  a  good  word  for 
TSU  whenever  and  wherever  you  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. You,  like  the  faculty  and  staff,  are  Troy  State 
ambassadors   you  are  our  most  important  first 
impression  makers! 


Dean  Branch  is  Associate  Dean 
of  Student  Affairs  at  Troy  State 
University.  Following  graduate 
school  at  the  I  niversity  of 
Alabama,  he  worked  in  the  Uni- 
versity System  of  Georgia  for 
five  years  before  coming  to 
TSU  in  1971.  While  there,  he 
authored  a  student  handbook 
which  has  been  used  as  a  model 
for  Georgia  junior  colleges. 
Since  coming  to  TSU,  he  has 
established  himself  as  one  of 
Alabama 's  outstanding  young  college  administrators. 

Dean  Branch  is  a  member  of  numerous  professional  and  honorary 
organizations.  He  is  currently  serving  as  Province  Deputy  for 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa,  the  National  Leadership  Society. 

L  nder  his  direction,  the  Division  of  Prospective  Student  Services 
has  become  one  of  the  outstanding  programs  in  Alabama. 
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ORDER  THOSE  FOOTBALL 
Q&    TICKETS  NOW! 


TICKET  ORDER  FORM 


^     PLEASE  PRINT  CAREFULLY 

Name 


First 


Address 
City 


INDIVIDUAL 
GAME  TICKETS 


Date 

H§     Opponent 

Time 

Price 

o 
Z 

Amount 

Sept.  13 

Abilene  Christian 
College  (in  Dothan,  AL) 

7:30 
p.m. 

S5.00 

Sept.  20 

Alabama  State  University 
(in  Montgomery,  AL) 

7:30 
p.m. 

$4.50 

Sept.  27 

Nicholls  State  University 
(in  Troy) 

7:30 
p.m. 

S5.00 

Oct.  11 

Southeastern  Louisiana 
Univ.  (in  Troy) 

7:30 
p  .m . 

$5.00 

Oct.  25 

University  of  North 
Alabama   (HC  in  Troy) 

2:30 
p.m. 

$5.00 

Nov.    8 

University  of  Tennessee- 
Martin  (in  Troy) 

7:30 
p.m. 

$5.00 

Nov.  15 

Jacksonville  State 
University  (in  Troy) 

7:30 
p.m. 

$5.00 

TOTAL  ORDER  S. 


75  "AWAY"  SEASON 

Date            Opponent                               Site  Time 

Oct.    4    Livingston  University          Livingston,  AL  7:30  p.m. 

Oct.  18    Delta  State  University         Cleveland,  MS  7:30  p.m. 

Nov.  1     Northwestern  State  Univ.   Shreveport,  LA  7:30  p.m. 


ORDER  TICKETS  FROM: 


Football  Ticket  Office 
Troy  State  University 
Troy,  Alabama    36081 


.Zip  Code. 

.State 


SEASON 
TICKETS 


A  SEASON  TICKET  BOOK  includes  one  ticket  each  for 
campus  games  with  Nicholls  State  University,  Southeastern 
Louisiana  Univ.,  Homecoming  opponent  Univ.  of  North 
Alabama,  Univ.  of  Tennessee-Martin,  and  Jacksonville  State 
University. 


NUMBER 


AMOUNT 


SEASON  TICKET  BOOKS 

$20.00  (no  limit) 


Postage  and  Handling 

TOTAL  ORDER  $ 

ALSO  CHECK: 

Ordered  in  1974  


.50 


Exact  seats  as  1974 


Will  move  for  better  location 


75  TICKET  PRICES 

$  5.00         Reserve  Seat  (single  game) 

$20.00         Reserve  Seat  Season  Book  (five  on-campus  games) 

$  4.00         Adult  General  Admission 

$  2.50         Children's  General  Admission  (ages  17  and  under, 

proof  of  age  may  be  required) 
$10.00        Children's  General  Admission  Season  Book  (ages 

17  and  under,  proof  of  age  may  be  required) 


Payment  must  accompany  order. 

Please   send   check    or   money   order   made 
payable  to  Troy  State  University. 

Your   tickets  will  be  mailed  September  3. 
1975. 


TICKET  ORDER  FORM 
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HOMECOMING  '75 


Saturday.  October  25,  1975,  is 
Homecoming  at  TSU.  We  hope  that 
you  will  plan  to  come  back  home  on 
that  day  and  visit  with  your  Univer- 
sity family. 

Alumni  and  friends  of  Troy  State 
University  are  always  welcome  on 
the  campus,  and  the  Office  of  Alumni 
Affairs  and  Development  stands  ready 
at  any  time  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
University  and  even  give  you  a  guid- 
ed tour  of  our  new  facilities. 

October  25,  however,  is  the  special 
day  set  aside  each  year  with  you  in 
mind.  We  hope  you  will  make  a 
special  effort  to  attend  the  '75 
Homecoming  because  of  our  special 
program  honoring  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Adams  with  the  dedication  of  the 
new  Ralph  Wyatt  Adams  University 
Center. 

The  Center  will  be  opened  at 
8  a.m.  for  you  to  rendezvous  with 
friends  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee.  At 
10  a.m.  the  Troy  community  will 
play  host  to  the  Homecoming  parade 
in  the  downtown  area.  As  soon  as 
the  parade  is  finished,  shortly  after 
1  1  a.m.,  the  Honorable  McDowell 
Lee,  Secretary  of  the  Alabama 
Senate,  will  welcome  guests  to  the 
dedication  in  the  amphitheater  area 
outside  the  Adams  Center. 

The  Honorable  George  C.  Wallace. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
has  been  invited  to  deliver  dedicatory 
remarks.  Dr.  Max  Rafferty.  best- 
selling  author  and  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Education,  and  the  Reverend  Carl 
Sanders.  Bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Alabama,  will  be  on  the 
program  in  addition  to  the  Univer- 
sity's Sound  of  the  South  band  and 
the  Collegiate  Singers. 

After  the  dedication,  the  Troy 
State  University  Alumni  Association 
luncheon  will  be  held  in  the  grand 
ballroom  of  the  Adams  Center. 


The  pre-game  show  will  begin  in 
the  stadium  at  2  p.m..  followed  by 
the  Homecoming  football  game 
with  the  University  of  North  Alabaj 
Immediately  after  the  game,  the 
annual  Homecoming  reception  will 
be  held  at  the  President's  home. 

Whether  you're  a  regular  guest  & 
the  campus  or  whether  you  haven't 
been  home  in  many  years,  we  hope 
you  will  take  a  day  out  of  your 
schedule  and  return  to  TSU.  A  speij 
invitation  also  goes  out  to  Universi  | 
friends  and  parents  of  current  Uni\i 
sity  students.  We  hope  you  will  coi| 
sider  this  your  day  right  along  with 
our  alumni. 

If  you  need  tickets  for  the  footl 
game,  please  be  sure  to  write  Robe 
E.  Stewart.  Athletic  Director.  Tine 
Davis  Field  House,  Troy  State  Uni 
sity,  Troy.  Alabama  36081. 

In  a  chat  with  the  alumni  Board 
of  Directors,  Dr.  Adams  recently 
noted.  "My  mother  used  to  tell  mi 
that  I  would  be  marked  by  the  kin 
of  friends  I  kept.  Troy  State  Uni1 
sity  is  marked  by  the  kind  of  alu 
and  friends  that  it  has.  1  think  m 
greatest  source  of  pride  in  TSU  is 
alumni  we've  produced  and  the 
students  and  friends  we've  attract 
Nothing  is  more  important  to  us 
than  these  three  groups." 

Come  home  on  October  25' 


W^es 


^M^taiM 
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The  Troy  State  University  System  owes  its  very 
existence  to  the  community  of  Troy,  Pike  County, 
Alabama.  The  citizens  of  Troy  began  discussing  the 
need  for  a  teacher-training  institution  in  their 
community  in  the  mid-1880's.  That  discussion  was 
culminated  in  a  mass  meeting  at  the  Court  House  on 
November  15,  1886. 

On  that  same  day,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  s 
legislature  which  provided  for  the  school's  birth. 
According  to  E.  M.  Shackleford,  a  former  president 
the  College,  it  was  the  citizens  of  the  community  w  < 
not  only  conceived  the  idea  for  the  college  but  also, 
as  members  of  the  State  legislature,  steered  passage  o 
the  bill  that  made  it  a  reality. 

It's  only  natural  that  the  community  would  nurtui 
its  own  creation.  The  major  figures  in  the  early  histoi  • 
of  the  community  are  synonymous  with  those  of  tr 
University.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  for  the  excelk 
relationship  between  town  and  gown. 

The  Troy  Chamber  of  Commerce  lists  TSU  as  the 
community's  major  industry.  While  the  University 
may  have  the  largest  number  of  employees,  the  large: 
payroll,  and  be  the  largest  customer  for  utilities,  pe 
its  greatest  contribution  is  through  its  faculty  and 
staff  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  community.  TI 
interlocking  relationship  has  strengthened  both. 

To  many  who  go  north  and  south  on  State  Highw 
231,  Troy,  Alabama,  may  be  merely  another  group 
restaurants,  motels,  and  shopping  areas.  Troy  is  mu 
more  complex  however.  A  glance  at  its  history  rev< 
an  intriguing  cast  of  characters  and  series  of  events 
which  have  weighed  heavily  on  its  continued  prosp 
and  growth. 

Tire  community  was  first  incorporated  in  1843  bj 
an  action  of  the  State  legislature.  Because  of  its 
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;eographic  location  in  an  important  agricultural  area 
nd  the  availability  of  the  railroad,  it  became  an  early 
enter  of  trade  and  commerce.  Warehousing  and  pro- 
essing  of  agricultural  goods  such  as  cotton,  peanuts, 
>ecans,  and  cattle,  coupled  with  the  ensuing  need  for 
mnking  and  finance,  helped  to  build  the  fortunes  of 
ts  early  business  leaders.  The  Civil  War,  which  disrupted 
flmost  all  organized  commerce  in  the  South,  had  scarce- 
ly been  over  ten  years  when  the  citizens  of  Troy  began 
jo  build  their  finest  homes  and  launched  their  most 
bccessful  business  ventures. 

By  1887  when  what  is  now  Troy  State  University 
yas  founded  as  the  State  Normal  School,  the  economy 
)f  the  area  was  well  established.  The  individuals  who 
vere  profiting  from  the  flourishing  commerce  gave 
inselfishly  of  their  time  and  fortunes  to  see  to  it  that 
(heir  community  would  grow  culturally  and  intellectu- 
ally as  well  as  financially. 

Several  of  Troy's  citizens  shared  their  talents  not 
tmly  with  their  own  community  but  with  the  state 
ind  nation  as  well.  At  least  two  of  Troy's  early  citizens 
(vent  to  the  U.S.  Congress  and  another,  Charles  Hender- 
|on,  became  Governor  of  the  State. 

Henderson  epitomizes  the  community's  interest  in 
quality  education.  As  Mayor  of  Troy  at  the  time  the 
formal  School  was  established,  he  was  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  its  first  permanent  quarters  and  equipment. 
He  took  as  his  bride  Miss  Laura 
(Montgomery  of  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  who  came  to  Troy 
to  teach  the  first  and  sec- 
pnd  grades  of  Troy's  newly 
eorganized  school  district. 
Henderson  ran  for  the 
overnorship  of  the  State 
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in  1CM4.  and  through  his  business  experience  guided 
the  State  back  to  strong  financial  health. 

He  left  his  entire  fortune  to  the  City  of  Troy  with 
the  stipulation  that  it  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
treatment  of  crippled  children  and  for  its  educational 
system.  It's  due  mainly  to  the  generosity  of  men  like 
Charles  Henderson  that  the  community  enjoys  one  of 
the  finest  secondary  school  systems  in  the  nation. 

Many  communities  with  exciting  histories  stand 
practically  as  ghost  towns  looking  as  though  all  the 
people  left  with  the  last  flamboyant  parade.  Many 
have  monuments  to  the  old  South  that  often  stand 
haunted  by  the  fact  that  there's  no  current  financial 
wherewithal  for  their  maintenance  and  continued 
survival. 

Troy  is  not  a  community  that  has  allowed  itself  to 
sleep  through  the  birth  of  the  new  South.  It  has  sought 
out  and  been  blessed  with  a  good  number  of  industries 
which  are  fortunately  very  harmonious  with  the 
community's  heritage  and  natural  resources.   limber, 
pecans,  peanuts,  and  cattle  dominate  the  agricultural 
industry.  Light  industry  in  the  area  includes  the  manu- 
facturing and  'or  production  o(  garments,  latex,  chem- 
icals, fertilizers,  architectural  parts,  cabinets,  and  truck 
bodies. 

By  keeping  up  economically.  Troy  has  also  been 
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able  to  provide  its  citizenry  with  a  fine  array  of  hum 
development  programs.  Numerous  churches  are  well 
housed  and  well  attended.  This  city's  recreation  dep; 
ment  offers  fall,  winter,  and  summer  activities  for 
people  of  all  ages. 

The  community  has  three  swimming  pools,  four 
athletic  field  areas,  two  theaters,  a  skating  rink,  and 
eighteen-hole  golf  course.  These  together  with  the 
excellent  facilities  of  the  University,  including  its  nil 
hole  golf  course,  provide  Troy  residents  with  a  hos:l 
human  enrichment  opportunities. 

Plans  are  underway  now  for  the  construction  of 
Walnut  Creek  Lake.  This  new  750-acre  lake,  located 
just  outside  the  city  limits,  will  add  to  the  already 
large  number  of  fresh  water  lakes  in  the  Troy  vicinit 

Troy  is  proud  of  its  history.  To  insure  that  future 
generations  will  appreciate  the  sacrifices  of  their 
forefathers  and  have  a  better  understanding  for  thei 
life  style,  Pike  County  Pioneer  Museum  has  been 
established.  This  is  one  of  the  most  complete  non- 
commercial exhibitions  o\  pioneer  life  in  this  part  o 
the  country.  It  is  located  just  outside  the  City  on  Hi 
way  231. 

Some  o\'  the  ingredients  that  were  important  in  til 
community's  early  historj  still  pla\  an  important  p;j 
m  the  life  styles  of  its  current  citizens.  Troy  is  locatl 
only  a  short  driving  distance  from  the  Gulf  Coast 


where  some  of  the  most  beautiful  beaches  in  the  world 
ire  to  be  found.  It's  relatively  close  to  Atlanta,  and  it 
s  only  fifty  miles  south  of  Montgomery.  Citizens  are 
ible  to  enjoy  the  life  style  of  a  small  southern  town 
and  still  be  only  a  few  hours  away  from  the  coast  and 
the  South's  largest  city. 

Health  facilities  in  Troy  include  a  new  ninety-six 
bed  ultramodern  hospital  and  a  large  nursing  home. 
The  hospital  is  equipped  with  twenty-four  hour  emer- 
gency room  service      a  rarity  for  any  size  community, 
^specially  one  of  25.000  inhabitants. 

The  City  of  Troy  has  a  commission-style  government 
which  has  helped  the  City  to  achieve  excellence  in  the 
ireas  of  police  and  fire  protection,  while  keeping  the 
:ost  of  government  at  its  lowest  possible  rate.  The  City 
naintains  its  own  electric  power  and  water  and  sewage 
systems. 

Towns  and  cities  may  have  interesting  histories, 
beautiful  streets,  and  giant  industries  but  the  heart  of 
my  community  is  found  in  its  people.  Most  small  south- 
rn  towns  are  friendly  and  hospitable  and  Troy  is  no 
xception. 

There  seems  to  be  a  special  relationship  between 
:he  permanent  citizens  of  the  communtiy  and  those 
'quarterly  citizens"  who  attend  the  University.  Troy 
s  not  a  city  where  students  are  clustered  together  in 
arge  apartment  complexes.  There  are  no  barriers, 
geographic  or  otherwise,  which  really  separate  the 
;ampus  from  the  town.  Fraternity  row  is  along  Troy's 
Did  main  street  and  in  and  out  of  one  of  its  best 
leigliborhoods.  Students  living  off  campus  are  much 


more  likely  to  be  living  in  an  upstairs  apartment  in  a 
residential  neighborhood  than  they  arc  likely  to  be 
living  in  a  "built  for  students"  apartment  complex. 

Students  attend  neighborhood  churches  rather  than 
"University  churches."  I  hey  shop  m  neighborhood 
stores  and  generally  are  to  be  found  throughout  the 
community  rather  than  in  one  particular  area. 

Main  Troy  State  students  are  from  towns  like  1  roy 
scattered  throughout  South  Alabama.  South  Georgia, 
and  North  Florida.  They  fit  into  the  life  style  o\~  the 
community  and  they  are  not  regarded  as  outsiders. 
Perhaps  more  importantlj  they  don't  see  themselves  as 
mere  visitors  to  the  community.  When  people  know 
and  understand  each  other,  they're  able  to  solve  quick- 
ly and  quietly  whatever  minor  problems  might  arise. 

As  this  country  approaches  its  200th  birthday,  there 
seems  to  be  a  sincere  longing  on  the  part  of  its  people 
to  return  to  the  basics.  The  nation  has  seen  an  increase 
in  the  sale  of  garden  seed,  the  population  flow  from  the 
rural  areas  to  the  cities  has  ebbed,  and  people  are  in- 
terested in  the  things  their  forefathers  did  and  why 
they  did  them. 

In  Troy,  Alabama,  people  have  been  raising  their 
vegetable  gardens  on  the  same  plots  tor  decades. 
Much  of  the  down-home  spirit  that  is  America  comes 
from  communities  like  Troy.  Alabama.  The  future  of 
this  community  and  dozens  more  like  it  lie  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  mecca  for  Americanism. 

As  this  country  celebrates  its  200th  birthday,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  will  go  in  search  of  the  good  life 
Troy's  citizens  live  with  each  day. 


About  the  cover: 


11)  Walnut  Creek  Lake  Project;  (2)  Pike  Pioneer  Museum; 
(3)  the  American  flag  symbolizing  the  area's  strong  patriotic 
feelings;  (4)  a  bird  hunting  scene  depicting  the  abundance  of 
wild  life  and  natural  terrain;  (5)  the  entrance  to  Kilby  Hall,  the 
University's  oldest  building  on  its  present  site;  (6)  a  drummer 
for  the  TSU  Sound  of  the  South  Marching  Band;  (7)  Pink 
dogwood  representing  the  beautiful  flowering  trees  and  scrubs 


of  the  community;  (8)  the  Palladium  atop  Bibb  Graves  Hall: 
(9)  the  Bashinsky  home,  the  city's  finest  example  of  Greek 
revival  architecture;  (10)  Charles  R.  Henderson,  former 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama  and  benefactor  to 
education;  (11)  Akwell  Industries.  Inc..  Troy's  newest 
industry;  (12)  First  Baptist  Church;  (13)  timber  and 
equipment  representing  one  of  the  area's  major  industries. 
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George  Washington: 

An  interview  with  his  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  biographer- 
Dr.  J.  A.  Carroll,  TSU  Bicentennial  Professor 


Winning  a  Pulitzer  Prize  is  certainly  a  major 
iccomplishment.  Winning  it  for  having  written  about 
o  familiar  a  figure  in  history  as  George  Washington  is 
ven  more  impressive.  How  exactly  does  one  write  a 
irize-winning  book  about  every  schoolboy's  favorite 
resident? 

To  begin  with,  Jim.  1  need  to  say  that  I  don't  agree 
ith  either  premise  in  your  question.  That's  a  good 
irofessorial  way  to  start,  isn't  it'.'  I'm  not  looking  for 
way  to  argue  with  you,  though.  It's  just  that  I  can't 
oncur  with  the  concept  that  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  or 
ny  literary  or  artistic  award,  is  really  a  major 
iccomplishment  in  and  of  itself.  It's  mostly  a  matter 
>f  timing,  and  timing  is  often  accidental.  And  then  I 
lon't  think  Washington  is  the  American  schoolchild's 
avorite  president  anymore,  though  he  still  would  be 
four  schools  were  still  what  they  should  be. 

What  makes  you  devaluate  a  literary  prize?  Other 
>rofessors  I  know  would  surely  like  to  have  one. 

Most  professors  want  things  they  don't  have 
vcuuse  we  all  suffer  enormously  from  envy  in  this 
xisiness.  Our  career  compensation  comes  largely 
rom  prestige,  which  is  hard  to  get  unless  one  writes 
liings  that  other  people  take  the  trouble  to  read.  Pew 
professors  write  such  things  because,  first,  they  lack 
:he  imagination  and,  second,  they  pour  their  creative 
nergies  into  classroom  teaching.  And  great  classroom 
teaching  gets  you  a  cup  of  coffee  if  you  also  have 
wenty-one  cents  in  your  pocket.  The 
niblish-or-perish  syndrome  is  one  of  the  sickest,  and 
nost  sickening,  aspects  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  -  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal, 
because  there  is  much  else  wrong  in  the  Halls  of  Ivy 
today. 

Fm  afraid  you  haven't  been  responsive  to  my 
question.  I  would  like  to  know  just  why  you 
depreciate  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

So  sorry  for  the  diversionary  comment.  At  the  risk 
of  seeming  to  be  like  Marlon  Brando,  who  sent  an 
Indian  girl  to  read  a  declamation  when  the  Acadeim 
Award  judges  tried  to  give  him  an  Oscar,  let  me  say  I 
very  nearly  mailed  my  certificate  back  to  the  Pultizer 
Committee  a  few  years  ago.  But  since  I  couldn't  also 


return  the  money,  which  1  blew  as  soon  as  I  got  the 
check,  I  decided  to  skip  the  gesture.  I'm  glad  now 
that  I  skipped  it.  but  at  the  lime  1  was  pretty  sore 
about  something. 

What  was  that? 

I  got  awfully  mad  when  the  Pulitzer  judges 
bestowed  their  blessing  on  the  columnist  Jack 
Anderson  on  the  very  day  J.  Fdgar  Hoover  died.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  Anderson's  incessant  sniping  at 
the  FBI.  and  at  its  duel'  personally,  hastened 
Hoover's  death.  Since  I  also  believe  Hoover  to  be  one 
of  the  paramount  public  servants  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  republic,  1  hated  to  see  his  journalistic  assassin 
simultaneously  rewarded.  This  is  not  to  deny  that 
Anderson  is  a  sharp  newspaperman.  He  is  almost  as 
sharp  as  the  scalper  who  trained  him,  Drew  Pearson, 
and  maybe  Jack  does  deserve  some  special 
recognition  for  investigative  reporting. 

That  is  his  bag  of  tricks,  and  he  pulls  some  cute 
rabbits  out  of  it.  Probably,  in  fact.  Anderson  deserves 
his  Pulitzer  more  than  I  really  do  mine  -  even  though 
mine  was  for  a  book  of  more  than  700  pages.  But  the 
timing  of  his  prize  is  what  got  my  blood  up.  Nobody, 
or  at  least  no  one  whom  I  read  or  listened  to  on  the 
tube,  noted  the  coincidence.  1  hope  some  honest 
historian  will  embalm  this  happenstance  someday 
with  a  footnote  in  a  textbook. 

How  did  you  come  to  choose  George  Washington 
as  a  subject  of  historical  research? 

I  didn't  choose  him.  I  was  chosen  for  the  task.  It 
was  all  quite  accidental  and  fortuitous. 

What  do  you  mean? 

Twenty  five  years  ago  good  lord,  has  it  been  that 
long  already'.'  -  back  then,  while  I  was  a  student  at 
Georgetown  University  in  Washington.  D.C.,  I  was 
employed  on  a  part-time  basis  by  the  famous 
historian  o\'  Richmond,  Virginia.  Douglas  Southall 
Freeman.  Some  years  earlier,  back  during  World  War 
II.  Dr.  Freeman  decided  to  do  a  definitive, 
multi-volume  biography  of  George  Washington.  He 
had  already  spent  twenty  years  writing  a  four-volume 
life  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  which  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  and 
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he  followed  that  with  throe  groat  volumes  on  Lee's 
comrades  in  arms.  He  used  to  say  that  he  should  have 
done  the  Washington  ahead  of  the  Lee  books  because 
Lee  so  obviously  patterned  his  own  behavior  on  the 
Washington  example.  As  it  was,  Dr.  Freeman  cranked 
up  the  Washington  project  and  after  a  while  he  hired 
me  as  a  research  assistant. 

When  he  died  in  1953.  he  was  nearing  the  end  of 
his  sixth  volume  on  Washington.  1  was  then  his  chief 
researcher  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
National  Archives,  and  his  principal  assistant  in 
Richmond  was  Mrs.  Mary  Wells  Ashworth.  We  got  the 
sixth  volume  ready  for  the  publisher,  and  after  it 
came  out  in  1954  the  publisher  contracted  us  to  do  a 
final  volume.  This  is  the  book  which  came  to  be 
called  George  Washington:  First  in  Peace.  It  treated 
the  last  six  and  a  half  years  of  the  General's  life,  and 
it  took  the  two  of  us  three  years  to  do.  It  was  a 
happy  collaboration,  and  I  personally  got  a  lot  of 
miles  out  of  it. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Dr.  Carroll? 

Well,  1  wouldn't  be  "Doctor"  Carroll  at  all  without 
the  book.  I  got  my  Ph.D.  dissertation  out  of  it.  Of  the 
22  chapters  in  the  book,  the  15  deal  with 
Washington's  second  presidential  term  -  the  years 
1793-97.  That  was  my  part  of  the  work,  and  my 
dissertation  at  Georgetown  was  entitled  "President 
Washington  and  the  Challenge  of  Neutrality, 
1793-97." 

Mrs.  Ashworth  concentrated  on  Washington's 
retirement  period  at  his  Mount  Vernon  farm  -  the 
years  1797-99.  She  was  a  very  bright  lady,  a  real 
Alpha  person  with  tremendous  curiosity  and  insight, 
ami  she  understood  Dr.  Freeman's  methodology 
down  to  the  last  jot.  She  was  a  widow,  about  twenty 
years  older  than  I.  and  she  had  been  associated  with 
the  Freeman  family  for  years  on  historical  projects.  I 
learned  a  lot  from  Dr.  Freeman  directly  before  he 
died,  but  I  also  learned  from  Mrs.  Ashworth. 

Did  anyone  else  help  on  the  book? 

Mrs.  Ashworth  and  I  retained  a  lew  graduate 
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students,  mostly  my  friends  from  Georgetown,  tod 
a  little  copying  for  us  from  manuscript  collection 
We  didn't  have  much  money  to  spend  on  pa. 
research,  but  my  Georgetown  pals  wanted  in  on  tl 
project  and  they  gave  us  some  good  mileage.  My  b 
debt,  however,  is  to  my  mam  professor 
Georgetown,  Charles  Callan  Tansill,  who  read  rr 
chapter  drafts  very  closely  and  provided  invaluab 
supervision  overall.  Dr.  Tansill  used  to  tell  his  frien*. 
at  the  Cosmos  Club  that  my  dissertation  was  the  be- 
lie had  directed  in  forty  years  as  a  universi' 
professor.  If  that  was  so,'  it  was  as  much  J 
masterpiece  as  mine.  He  was  my  beau  ideal  of 
professor.  He's  been  dead  many  years  now.  and 
don't  expect  to  see  his  like  again. 

If  he  hadn't  been  such  a  fire-eating  Southerner  ai 
a  controversialist,  he  probably  would  have  be< 
appointed  either  Librarian  of  Congress  or  Nation 
Archivist.  He  knew  more  American  historiograpl 
and  more  about  the  manuscript  resources  of  U 
history,  than  any  scholar  then  alive.  Lverybody  sa 
so,  even  his  enemies. 

We   are   still    having   a   bit    of   trouble  getting 
George  Washington.  See  if  you  can  answer  this  one 
the   Washington    story  of  "Father  of  his  Countr; 
based  in  fact,  or  is  it  the  product  of  propaganda? 

I'm  not  quite  sure,  Jim,  just  what  it  is  you' 
asking.  Could  it  be  you're  giving  currency  to  that  c 
libel  that  Washington  was  a  promiscuous  "father 
most  of  his  countrymen"  who  "slept  her 
everywhere  in  the  original  thirteen  states'  If  this 
what  you  are  driving  at,  I'll  do  two  things.  For  yo 
bedtime  reading  tonight  I'll  lend  you  my  copy 
John  C.  Fitzpatrick's  important  study.  Slanders  < 
Washington,  which  disposes  of  all  such  detractions. 
Fitzpatrick  can't  show  you  the  light,  I  will  then  me 
you  at  the  dueling  ground  tomorrow  at  dawn  and  t 
my  best  to  blow  out  your  brains  at  twenty  paces. 

No,  (hat  isn't  what  I'm  asking.  What  I  want  is  yot 
learned  opinion  of  the  validity  of  the  old  legend  I 
the  "Great  and  Good  Man"  to  whom  we  owe  of 
national    existence  -  the    Parson    Weems   version 
Washington's  life. 

Well,  you  certainly  did  your  homework  for  tlf 
interview.  Not  many  Americans  today  would  km 
Parson  Weems  from  the  Pope.  A  hundred  years  a> 
ever}  schoolboy  knew  who  he  was  he  was  the  mi 
who  wrote  "The  life  of  General  Geofl 
Washington,"  which  was  next  to  the  Bible  m  sacrl 
authority.  The  first  edition  was  printed  about  I 
months  after  Washington  went  to  his  grave 
December,  1790.  and  a  revised  edition  was  still  beJI 
passed  out  in  the  schools  when  Qieodore  Roosev.t 
was  sworn  in  as  President  in  1901. 

OKI   Weems.   who   was   actually  an  itinerant  he  k 


peddler  rather  than  a  preacher,  made  himself  and  his 
iescendants  rich  with  his  little  tract  on  Washington. 

le  told  the  stories  o\'  the  cherry  tree,  the  well-pitched 
lilver  dollar,  the  beautiful  life  at  Mount  Vernon,  the 
kevere  life  at  Valley  Forge,  the  Yorktown  triumph, 
the  federal  Convention,  and  Washington's  toils  in  the 
.hair  o\  state  as  the  first  chief  o\  the  American 
republic.  On  the  last  page  Weems  has  Washington 
ascending  into  Heaven  and  being  greeted  by  St.  Peter 
Lit  the  Pearly  dates. 

Well,  was  Weems  telling  the  truth? 

Aside  from  Peter's  words,  which  are  impossible  to 
footnote.  1  think  Weems  set  down  the  essential  truths 
hbout  George  Washington.  Dr.  Freeman,  alter  ten 
.ears  o\'  daily  living  with  the  Washington  materials, 
,aid  the  same  thing  one  night  at  dinner  in  his 
Richmond  home.  Margaret  Mitchell,  of  Gone  With 
he  Wind,  asked  the  question,  and  Dr.  Freeman  said: 
'Weems  had  it  right,  madam,  and  even  Jefferson 
idmitted  it. 

"Washington   was  as  great   and   as  good  a  human 

big  as  modern  history  can  show  us.  If  Lincoln  and 

e  and  some  others  in  the  nineteenth  century  were 

so  great  and  good,  it  was  principally  because  they 

kept  Weems'  model   of  Washington  before  them  all 

their  lives." 


' 


How  much  did  Washington  really  have  to  do  with 
the  birth  of  our  nation? 

He  had  everything  to  do  with  it.  To  put  the  matter 
in  other  words,  he  had  more  directly  to  do  with  the 
founding  of  the  United  States  than  any  other 
person  more  than  Franklin,  who  did  a  great  deal 
diplomatically;  more  than  Jefferson  or  Madison,  who 
did  so  much  intellectually;  and  more  than  Hamilton, 
who  did  a  great  deal  in  a  practical  way.  And  I  haven't 
forgotten  the  bell  ringers  of  the  Revolution,  Sam 
Adams  and  Patrick  Henry,  or  the  mainstay 
contributions  of  John  Adams. 

Fach  one  of  the  Founding  Fathers  was,  in  his  own 
peculiar  way.  just  a  wee  bit  jealous  of  the  central, 
integral,  and  most  important  role  Washington  played 
in  the  great  developments  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Possibly  Franklin,  who  was  so 
much  older,  was  not  really  envious  because  he,  like 
Washington,  enjoyed  what  was  called  "universal 
approbation"  in  his  own  time.  But  all  the  others 
suffered  a  bit  from  the  green  disease.  Jefferson,  like 
Washington  a  Virginia  planter  of  some  affluence  and 
pretensions,  doubtless  wished  to  be  recognized  more 
fully  for  his  contributions  to  the  cause.  On  his 
gravestone  he  made  sure  that  "Author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence"  was  duly  engraved. 
And  old  honest  John  Adams,  who  had  to  sit  in 
Washington's  long  shadow  for  eight  years  as 
Vice-President,  was  really  quite  bitter  about  it  all. 


I  don't  have  the  quote  down  perfectly,  bul  he  said 
something  like  this:  "When  the  historj  ol  our 
Revolution  is  written,  our  people  will  be  told  thai  Di 
Franklin  smote  the  earth  with  his  electric  rod  and  out 
sprang  General  Washington:  and  that  these  two 
marching  shoulder  to  shoulder,  took  us  to  our 
triumph."  That's  sour  grapes,  wouldn't  you  say.' 

When  public  figures  are  discussed,  the  question  is 
often  raised  as  to  whether  the  man  makes  the  office 
or  the  office  makes  the  man.  What  was  the  case  with 
the  Presidency  of  Washington? 

I've   heard   that   question   often,   and   it   is  always 

rhetorical.  In  the  case  o\  Washington's  Presidency, 
and  probably  all  other  Presidencies,  you  can 
reasonably  say  both  things.  As  the  fust  President. 
Washington  brought  his  reputation,  character,  and 
personality  to  the  office.  Certainly  these  ingredients 
"made"  the  office  what  it  became  in  his  time,  and 
what  it  tended  to  be  thereafter.  But  simultaneously 
the  burdens  and  responsibilities  o\'  o['\'\ec  added 
dimensions  and  contours  to  the  man  himself,  and 
Washington  went  home  to  Mount  Vernon  in  1  7C»-  a 
wiser  -  and  sadder      human  being. 

Why  was  he  sadder?  Was  he  dissatisfied  with  the 
job  he  had  done? 

In  a  sense  he  was  quite  dissatisfied  because,  after 
eight  years  at  the  helm,  he  had  lost  a  lot  of  the 
"universal  approbation"  he  enjoyed  when  summoned 
to  the  Presidency  in  1 780.  In  1  78()  and  for  a  few 
years  more,  his  birthday  was  celebrated  equally  with 
the  Fourth  of  July  it  was  a  national  holiday  of  civic 
feasts  and  fireworks. 

In  his  last  year  in  office,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
birthday  passed  almost  unnoticed  except  for  some 
quite  vicious  editorial  attacks.  By  then,  most  of  the 
newspapers  had  declared  open  season  on  him.  They 
called  him  "King  George  I  of  America."  and  "Our 
Own  Judas."  and  the  like.  There  were  no  libel  laws  of 
any  sort  in  those  days,  and  anything  at  all  could  be 
said  in  print.  Almost  everything  was.  and  Washington 
got  to  the  point  where  he  could  not  look  at  a 
newspaper  except  for  the  classified  section  on  the 
fourth  page. 

Let's  try  another  tack.  You  said  earlier  that 
Washington  was  no  longer  the  American  schoo (child's 
favorite  President  because  the  schools  are  no  longer 
what  they  should  be.  Some  people  would  give  you  an 
argument  on  that,  but  I'm  not  going  to  debate  the 
point.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  How  should  our  heroes, 
like  Washington,  be  treated  in  our  educational 
system?  Should  only  their  strong  points  be 
emphasized,  or  should  the  unsavory  details  of  their 
lives  be  placed  before  grade  schoolers  for  their 
judgment? 
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Their  strong  points  should  be  strongly  emphasized 
in  the  lower  grades,  and  again  in  high  school,  and 
again  in  college.  Their  weaknesses,  such  as  temper  or 
intolerance  or  sell-service,  should  be  noted  but 
never  emphasized  or  exaggerated  by  sensation-seeking 
teachers  in  high  school  and  again  in  college.  Their 
peccadillos  should  not  be  mentioned  at  all;  let  the 
biographers  do  that,  if  they  wish  to  take  a  chance  on 
it  in  print.  The  classroom  is  no  place  to  go 
pornographic,  and  any  teacher  who  emulates  the 
editors  of  Penthouse  magazine  is  a  thief  of  the  bread 
that  he  eats. 

What  were  some  of  George  Washington's 
weaknesses? 

Parson  Weems  discovered  none,  but  later 
biographers  have  unearthed  a  few.  Dr.  Freeman  used 
to  say  that  Washington  was  ( 1  )  a  bit  too  zealous  in 
guarding  his  image  and  therefore  a  bit  thin-skinned; 
(2)  perhaps  a  bit  too  interested  in  ostentatious 
display  of  his  possessions  land,  livestock,  equipage, 
and  clothing;  and  (3)  a  bit  too  exacting  in  all  business 
transactions  and  a  bit  tightfisted  with  money. 

From  my  personal  researches,  I  would  agree  with 
No.  3  in  particular.  Washington  may  have  thrown  a 
dollar  across  the  river,  but  no  one  got  rich  from  the 
nickels  he  dropped.  I  would  add,  from  my  researches, 
that  he  had  a  dynamite  temper  which  did  explode 
from  time  to  time  and  he  was  not  inclined  to 
apologize  very  readily  for  such  eruptions. 

How  can  the  nation  benefit  by  commemorating  its 
200th  birthday? 

By  getting  it  clearly  in  mind  that  there  is  an 
important  difference  between  intention  and 
achievement.  Jefferson's  immortal  Declaration  stated 
the  intention  of  his  countrymen  to  be  free; 
Washington's  work  at  Valley  Forge  and  Yorktown 
made  possible  the  achievement  of  freedom  for 
Americans.  That  freedom  was  not  perfect  in 
Washington's  time,  nor  in  Lincoln's,  nor  is  it  nearly 
perfect  today.  But  in  two  hundred  years  the 
American  people  have  made  freedom  more  nearly 
perfect  than  anyone  else  has  ever  made  it  anywhere 
on  earth.  We  are  still  declaring  freedom,  as  the 
Founders  did  in  1776;  but  we  must  also  continue  to 
achieve  it,  and  that  is  the  harder  part. 

Why  did  you  choose  Troy  State  as  a  place  to  teach 
and  write  during  the  Bicentennial? 

In  the  past  year  quite  a  few  people  have  asked  me 
that  question.  They  are  curious  to  know  why  a  full 
professor  with  a  good  book  under  his  belt,  and  some 
reputation  for  working  with  graduate  students,  would 
choose  a  university  where  the  emphasis  is  on 
undergraduate  instruction.  The  answer  has  two  sides. 
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First  of  all,  you  go  where  you  scent  opportunity 
do    what    you    think    you    ought    to    be    doing  at 
particular  point  in  time.  I  have  directed  the  maste 
and    doctoral    work    of    dozens    of    fine    gradua 
students,  and  I  have  enjoyed  nothing  more  in  ye;, 
past.    Right   now,  however,  I  want  to  catch  them 
little    less    advanced    and    in    larger   number.    Wh ' 
Because  I  think  my  perceptions  of  the  American  p;: 
are    the    correct  ones,  and   1   want   to  deliver  the 
perceptions  to  as  many  young  people  as  possible  wli 
might    not    get   them   otherwise.   Advanced  studer] 
sometimes  come  to  you  with  nutty  notions,  pick  I 
up  from  potent  professors  or  persuasive  reading,  th: 
you  are  powerless  to  alter.  They  think  they  are  rig] , 
and  you   know  you   are   right.  All  you  can  do  im 
situation  like  this  is  to  tolerate  each  other.  That  m' 
be  an   academic  existence,   but  it's  not  living  liktl 
want  to  live  nowadays. 

Second  and  yet  more  important,  Troy  State  s 
unique  in  higher  education  today.  It  is  a  place  whtJ 
traditional  American  values  are  honored  and  whte 
patriotism  is  not  regarded  as  academicay 
unrespectable.  Among  our  colleges  and  universits 
today,  in  the  wake  of  Vietnam  and  Watergate,  its 
not  easy  to  find  such  a  spot.  It  is  not  1930  in  cl 
country  anymore,  and  it  is  no  longer  1950  or  evn 
I960.  In  the  past  fifteen  years  we  have  been  throth 
the  deluge,  and  many  of  our  finest  institutions  I 
learning  have  been  swamped  with  radicalism.  1  v> 
almost  drowned  in  it  at  a  large  university  back  in  '(>. 
and  1  have  seen  it  at  high  water  elsewhere  since. 

I  don't  want  to  have  to  swim  in  that  stuff  agai. 
and  I  know  that  will  never  be  necessary  at  Troy.  T 
place   is  solid.  Here  a  professor  can  teach,  researi. 
and   write   in   the  sunlight.  That  is  the  name  of  I 
game  for  me. 


One  last  question.  Dr.  Carroll.  Someone  told 
recently  that  he  had  heard  that  Lyndon  B.  Johnsl 
read  your  book  soon  after  leaving  the  White  Hoi?, 
and  thought  highly  of  it.  Had  you  heard  that? 


Yes,  and   I  was  pleased.  o\'  course.   But  the  be 
was  available  back  in  1957.  He  should  have  read  it 
his    way    to    the    White    House,   or  once    there. 
Washingtonian  example  might  have  been  of  helix 
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The  past  decade  was  one  which  can  be  compared  to  viewing  two  sides  of 
coin.  Whether  it  was  tumultuous  or  progressive  depends  upon  whether  it 
seen  from  the  perspective  of  national  events  or  from  the  campus  of  Tr 
State  University. 

When  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Adams  assumed  the  President's  post  at  TSU  in  Octo 
of  1964,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  had  not  yet  completed  his  first  year  as  succes 
to  assassinated  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Times  were  perilous.  The  national  furor  over  race,  war  and  civil  rights  was 
heading  for  a  crescendo.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  made  his  now  celebrated 
march  from  Selma  to  Montgomery.  In  Watts,  riots  claimed  35  lives  and 
inflicted  property  damage  in  excess  of  200  million  dollars. 

At  Troy  State,  Dr.  Adams  was  well  into  his  program  of  building  a  great 
university.  Alumni  Hall,  a  residence  structure  to  house  more  than  500 
students,  was  built  and  the  Maxwell  Branch  was  opened  in  Montgomery. 

Stewart  Hall,  a  dining  facility,  was  completed  in  1966,  the  same  year 
Charles  Whitman,  firing  from  atop  the  University  of  Texas  tower  in  Austin, 
shot  44  and  killed  14. 

In  July  of  1967,  racial  unrest  resulted  in  26  deaths  and  1,500  injuries 
Newark,  New  Jersey  and  40  deaths  and  2,000  injuries  in  Detroit. 

1967  was  the  year  Troy  State  College  became  Troy  State  University, 
was    also    the   year   that   TSU    became   the   state's   third   largest  four-year 
institution. 

The  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  in  Memphis  and  of  Robert 
Kennedy  in  Los  Angeles  blotted  1968. 

At  TSU  that  year,  the  Lurleen  Burns  Wallace  Educational  Resources 
Center  was  begun  and  the  University's  football  team  won  the  NAIA  National 
Championship. 

During  1969  and  1970,  antiwar  demonstrations  were  a  typical  hindrance 
to  educational  processes  elsewhere.  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  took 
over  the  administration  building  at  Harvard  and  demanded  the  abolishment  of 
ROTC.  Four  were  killed  at  Kent  State  after  other  students  burned  the  ROTC 
building  there.  And  a  "March  for  Peace"  in  Washington  involved  200,00(1' 
people. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corp 
was  established  at  TSU  and  that  the  school's  enrollment  experienced  ; 
continued  increase.  The  closest  thing  the  students  came  to  a  demonstratior 
was  a  rally  in  honor  of  Captain  Horace  "Buddy"  Fleming,  a  prisoner  of  war  ii 
the  Vietnam  War  and  a  former  TSU  student.  This  came  in  May  of  1971 

The  tragic  attempted  assassination  of  Alabama  Governor  George  C 
Wallace  marred  the  national  scene  in  1972.  Students  on  the  Troy  Stat 
campus  met  at  Smith  Auditorium  for  prayer  following  the  incident.  Th 
Governor,  just  one  year  earlier,  had  received  his  honorary  Doctor  of  Human 
Letters  from  TSU. 

Members  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  seized  historic  Wounde 
Knee,  South  Dakota  in  February  of  1973.  And  in  August  of  1974  Richard  FV 
Nixon  became  the  first  President  in  United  States  history  to  resign  fror 
office. 

At  Troy  State,  Dr.  Adams  was  nearing  the  end  of  his  first  decade  as  Troja 
President.  The  ten  years  were  capped  by  the  construction  of  the  Ralph  Wya  | 
Adams  University  Center,  a  beautiful,  multi-purpose  activities  building  whic 
will  surely  become  the  focal  point  of  the  campus. 

In  the  eventful  decade  just  past,  Dr.  Adams  brought  TSU  out  of  the  mas* 
of  small,  teacher  oriented  colleges  which  dot  the  educational  map  of  tr 
nation  to  a  position  of  major  prominence  and  respect. 

Troy  State  University  has  been  a  stabilizing  force  during  a  period 
turmoil  and  unrest. 

That  it  will  continue  to  be  so  is  undeniable. 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


The  past  decade  at  Troy  State  University  has  been 
.n  exciting  and  fulfilling  one.  Our  school  has  made 
remendous  strides  in  reaching  those  who  want  an 
education,  no  matter  where  they  might  be.  Doing  so 
oincides  perfectly  with  a  philosophy  we  have 
idopted  of  serving  the  educational  needs  of  all 
>eople. 

In  pursuing  the  goals  of  our  University,  we  have 
endeavored  to  provide  quality  education  at  a 
easonable  cost.  We  feel  a  keen  responsibility  to  those 
vho  support  us  with  their  funds  and  with  their 
abors.  With  this  in  mind,  we  have  established 
urograms  which  are  innovative,  which  are  attractive 
to  some  of  the  world's  foremost  thinkers,  and  which 
ire  in  keeping  with  the  economics  of  higher 
education. 

The  future  of  Troy  State  University  is  bright. 
Building  on  a  solid  foundation  of  eighty-seven  years 
of  service  to  the  people  of  Alabama  and  of  the  South, 
the  faculty  and  staff  will  continue  to  chart  new  paths 
on  the  horizons  of  responsible  educational  leadership. 

On  a  personal  note,  we  would  be  remiss  if  we  did 
not  recognize  and  salute  the  fine  young  people  who 
have  comprised  the  student  body  of  our  great 
institution  during  the  past  ten  years.  We  are  proud  of 
them,  of  their  conduct  and  of  their  leadership.  It  has 


been  one  of  the  joys  of  our  life  to  have  been  so 
closely  and  so  personally  associated  with  such  a  fine 
group  of  youngsters.  They  will  make  great  leaders  for 
our  state  and  for  our  nation. 

We  would  like,  also,  to  salute  the  faculty  and  the 
staff  of  the  University.  It  is  through  their  diligence 
and  support  that  we  have  been  able  to  move  so  far 
down  the  road  toward  establishing  an  excellent 
educational  program  at  Troy  State  University. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
members  of  the  Alabama  legislature  and  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  state.  To  the  latter,  we  say  thank 
you  for  providing  us  the  revenues  with  which  to 
serve.  To  the  former,  we  say  thank  you  for 
recognizing  that  the  aspirations  and  hopes  of  the 
University  are  worthy  of  support. 

As  we  personally  begin  our  second  decade  of 
service,  we  want  more  than  anything  to  provide  our 
young  people  an  opportunity  to  learn  and  to  grow 
and  to  reach  their  full  intellectual  potential.  We  are 
convinced  that,  with  the  continued  support  of  the 
people  of  our  great  state,  Troy  State  University  will 
be  the  institution  which  will  properly  be  in  the 
forefront  of  providing  the  best  possible  higher 
education  in  Alabama. 

Ralph  W.  Adams 
President 
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ADMINISTRATION 

Troy  State  University  operates  under  the 
administrative  leadership  of  a  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
Board  consists  of  the  Governor,  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Education  and  nine  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  current  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  are: 

Governor  George  C.  Wallace 

State    Superintendent    of  Education    Dr.   LeRoy 

Brown 

President     Pro-Tempore     McDowell      Lee, 

Montgomery 

J.  Wilbert  Jordan,  Mobile 

Robert  E.  Kelly,  Montgomery 

Judge  Jack  W.  Wallace,  Clayton 

Mrs.  Alice  D.  Moseley,  Selma 

C.  J.  Hartley,  Tuscaloosa 

Senator  Robert  T.  Wilson,  Jasper 

Jack  Giles,  Huntsville 

Student  Paul  Staples,  Union  Springs 

The  President,  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Adams,  is  the  chief 
administrative  official  of  the  University.  He  acts  as 
liaison  officer  between  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 
faculty  and  represents  each  when  he  appears  before 
the  other. 

The  President  is  guided  in  the  operation  of  the 
University  by  the  regulations,  resolutions  and  policies 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  by  state  laws  which 
apply  to  both  the  Board  and  the  University. 

Administratively,  the  University  is  organized  into 
three  major  divisions:  Academic  Affairs,  Finance  and 
Student  Affairs. 

The  administrator  who  heads  each  division  is 
responsible  directly  to  the  President,  as  are  those  who 
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are  responsible  for  University  Relation 
Development,  Contracts  and  Grants,  and,  through  tr 
Athletic  Policy  Committee,  Athletics. 

The  University's  Vice  President,  Dr.  W.  T.  Wilk 
has  general  responsibility  for  the  administration  < 
the  academic  program  of  the  University.  He  repor 
directly  to  the  President  and  is  chief  education 
officer  of  the  University  concerned  with  all  phases  i 
the  instructional  program. 

In  conjunction  with  those  concerned,  some  of  tl 
Vice     President's     responsibilities     include     tl  F 
preparation  of  the  academic  budget;  coordination  ar  '■'■'■•>: 
direction     of     branch     and     extension     prograrr 
preparation  of  various  reports  required  by  accreditii 
agencies;     organization     of     registration     process* 
supervision    and    direction    of   faculty    recruitme: 
retention     and     advancement;     recommendation 
instructional  committee  appointments;  preparation 
the  schedule  of  courses;  supervision  and  preparatii 
of  the  University  catalog;  coordination  and  directu 
of   studies    related    to   faculty    needs,   achievemer 
curriculum,  instruction;  and  other  similar  matters 

Currently,  the  following  persons  report  to  the  Vi 
President: 

Dr.  John  M.  Long,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  ai 

Sciences  and  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts; 

Dr.    Clifford    Eubanks,    Dean   of  the   School 

Business  and  Commerce; 

Dr.     Max     Rafferty,     Dean    of    the    School 

Education; 

John     Chamberlain,     Dean     of    the    School 

Journalism; 

Miss  Betty  Thomas,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursi 

Dr.    Rudy    Argenti,    Director    of    the    Gradu, 

Division; 
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I    Kenneth    Croslin,    Director    of    the    Educational 
Resources  Center; 
Jeff  McClain,  Registrar; 

Robert    Paul,    Vice    President    of    Fort    Rucker 
Branch; and 

Dr.  James  Bailey,  Vice  President  of  Montgomery 
Branch. 

The  Business  Manager,  Albert  Whittle,  is  the  chief 
tusiness  and  financial  officer  of  the  University.  The 
irincipal  divisions  under  his  supervision  are  the 
business  Office,  Physical  Plant,  Data  Processing,  the 
)ining  Halls,  Bookstore,  Student  Center  Food 
Services  and  the  Post  Office. 


/ 


The  Dean  of  Student  Affairs,  Donald  J.  Gibson,  is 
responsible  for  coordinating  and  directing  all  student 
activities  and  services.  These  include  Counseling; 
Admissions  and  Recruitment;  Health;  Placement; 
Financial  Aid;  Housing  and  Conference  Services; 
Student  Publications;  Student  Affairs  Research; 
Student  Conduct  and  Campus  Security. 


OTHER  ADMINISTRATIVE  AREAS 

The  deans  of  the  six  colleges  and  schools  are  the 
chief  administrators  of  their  respective  academic 
programs.  The  Vice  President,  the  Vice  Presidents  of 
the  two  branches,  and  the  academic  deans  constitute 
the  Academic  Council  of  the  University. 

The  Comptroller,  T.  E.  Peeks,  supervises  the 
accounting  system  of  the  University  and  is  the 
collector  of  student  accounts. 

The  Dean  of  Admissions,  Gary  Branch,  carries  out 
specific  policies  set  by  the  Admissions  Committee 
and  handles  all  other  general  matters  related  to  the 
admission  of  students. 

The  Athletic  Director,  Robert  Earl  Stewart,  is 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  all  varsity 
sports.  These  include  football,  basketball,  baseball, 
track,  cross-country,  golf,  wrestling  and  tennis.  The 
Athletic  Director  operates  under  policies  established 
by  the  University  Athletic  Policy  Committee.  This 
committee  is  composed  of  administrators,  faculty  and 
students. 

Branch  Vice  Presidents,  Dr.  James  Bailey  and 
Robert  Paul,  have  general  administrative  supervision 
of  the  University's  degree  granting  branches  located 
at  Montgomery  and  Fort  Rucker.  They  are 
responsible  for  all  phases  of  their  respective  branch 
operations. 

Assistant  to  the  President,  Dr.  Freddie  Wood, 
coordinates  all  applications  relating  to  the  acquistion 
of  federal  and  private  contracts  and  grants.  Dr.  Wood 
also    is    responsible   for   providing   information   and 
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assistance    to    faculty    and    staff  in   preparation   or 
support  of  various  other  programs. 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  James  W.  Hall, 
Jr.,  is  responsible  for  the  management  of  University 
Relations  and  has  other  responsibilities  in  Journalism 
and  in  areas  as  assigned  by  the  President. 

Department  chairmen  work  with  the  academic 
dean  and  the  Vice  President  in  recruiting  faculty 
members  and  in  making  recommendations  regarding 
their  retention  and  advancement.  They  are 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of  class  schedules  and 
teaching  schedules.  In  conjunction  with  their  staff, 
they  plan  curricular  and  instructional  revisions  and 
coordinate  activities.  Chairmen  are  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  chairmanship  may  be  rotated  among 
the  members  of  the  department  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President.  Department  chairmen  are: 

Col.      Walter      Hennigan,     Aerospace     Studies 

Department 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wilkes,  Biological  Science  Department 

Dr.  Robert  Stampfli,  Classics  Department 

Fred  Davis,  English  Department 

Dr.    Duane    Tway,    History    and    Social    Science 

Department 

Dr.  Edward  Barnett,  Mathematics  Department 

Dr.    Joseph    Mitchell,    Philosophy    and    Religion 

Department 

Dr.  Edward  Ward,  Physical  Science  Department 

Dr.    Ralph    Erickson,   Education  and  Psychology 

Department 

Dr.   Rudy  Argenti,  Health,  Physical  Education  & 

Recreation  Department 

Dr.  Robert  Paxson,  Art  Department 

Dr.  William  Denison,  Music  Department 

Dr.  David  Dye,  Speech  and  Drama  Department 

Robert  Fullen,  ASN  Program 

The  Director  of  the  Graduate  Division,  Dr.  Rudy 
Argenti,  administers  the  program  of  graduate  studies. 

The  Director  of  University  Health  Services,  Mrs. 
Gloria  Creek,  is  a  registered  nurse  who  supervises  the 
operation  of  the  University  Health  Center. 

The  Director  of  University  Housing  and 
Conference  Services,  Arthur  Coker,  handles 
arrangements  for  campus  conferences  and  workshops. 
He  also  processes  all  housing  applications. 

The  Librarian,  Kenneth  Croslin,  is  the  chief 
administrator  of  the  Educational  Resources  Center 
and  its  branches.  He  is  also  Director  of  the  TSU  Press. 

The  Director  of  Physical  Plant,  Melton  Carter,  is 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  University's 
physical  plant  and  for  arrangements  for  physical 
space. 

The  Director  of  Placement  Services,  Mrs.  Erin 
Teal,  keeps  records  of  University  graduates  and 
handles  matters  relating  to  their  employment. 

The  Registrar,  Thomas  J.  McClain,  is  the  custodian 
of  all  academic  records  and  handles  matters  related  to 
students  seeking  re-admission  to  the  University.  He 
also  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Graduation  Committee 
and  administers  policies  relating  to  graduate 
certification. 


The  Director  of  Student  Activities  and  Alumni 
Affairs,  Marvin  Vickers,  is  advisor  to  the  Student 
Government  Association  and  the  Interfraternity 
Council.  He  coordinates  the  activities  of  all  student 
organizations  on  campus  and  also  serves  as  Director 
of  the  Alumni  Association. 

The  Director  of  Financial  Aid,  Jeff  Golden, 
coordinates  all  activities  related  to  financial  aid  for 
students. 

The  Director  of  Development,  James  M.  Brashei 
III,  serves  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Troy  Stat 
University  Foundation  and  receives  and  administer: 
funds  and  other  assets  given  to  the  University.  H( 
encourages  gifts,  grants,  devises  and  bequests  to  tru 
institution. 

The  Director  of  University  Relations,  Gary 
Stogner,  coordinates  all  the  school's  public  relation' 
and  sports  information. 
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From    its    inception,    Troy    State    University 
lontgomery  has  thrived. 

Opened  as  an  extension  center  in  the  spring  of 
965,  Troy  State  quickly  became  known  among  the 
apitol's  large  military  population  as  the  "Place  to 
advance." 

Dr.  James  E.  Bailey,  Vice  President  for  the 
Jniversity's  operations  in  Montgomery  ,  explains  that 
t  its  founding  Troy  State's  purpose  was  to  offer 
ervicemen,  their  dependents  and  government 
mployees  an  opportunity  to  work  toward  a 
iaccalaureate  degree. 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  role  of  the  school 
vithin  the  Montgomery  community  has  expanded 
iroadly  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  local  citizens  for 
luality  educational  opportunities. 

In  the  fall  of  1966,  the  designation  of  the  center  at 
daxwell-Gunter  was  changed  to  Maxwell-Gunter 
Jranch.  With  that  change  also  came  the  opportunity 
or  students  to  earn  full  credit  toward  a  degree. 

It  was  at  that  time,  also,  that  Troy  State's  program 
vas  expanded  at  the  two  Air  Force  bases  to  include 
raduate  offerings  in  work  leading  to  master's 
Sjiegrees. 

In    1969,    the    Montgomery    Police   Department, 
oting   the    success   of   the    Troy   State   University 
rogram    at    Maxwell-Gunter,    requested    that    the 
chool    offer    a    law    enforcement    program    in    the 
ontgomery  Police  Academy. 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Adams,  President  of  the  University, 
pproved  the  program  and  it  was  started  in  March. 

TSU's  criminal  justice  program  is  one  of  the  most 
nvied  in  the  state.  It  has  now  grown  to  its  present 
trength  of  more  than  200  students  enrolled  at  both 
#ie  undergraduate  and  the  graduate  level. 

I  In  the  spring  of  1970,  Dr.  Adams  requested  that 
he  University's  Board  of  Trustees  change  the 
esignation  of  the  Maxwell-Gunter  Branch  to  Troy 
state  University  in  Montgomery. 


THE  BRANCHES 


One  year  later,  TSUM  was  accredited  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 

In  1972,  the  University's  program  in  the 
Montgomery  area  began  to  accelerate  and  classes  were 
opened  in  Prattville,  Tallassee  and  Wetumpka. 

Later,  during  the  same  year,  the  University 
acquired  the  Whitley  Hotel  for  classroom  use. 

With  an  eye  to  the  future  growth  of  TSUM,  Dr. 
Adams  foresaw  that  there  would  always  be  a  need  for 
a  metropolitan  evening  university  in  the  Montgomery 
area. 

In  1973,  Troy  State  University  started  programs  at 
Craig  Air  Force  Base  in  Selma  and  at  Hurlburt  Field, 
Florida.  These  programs  were  placed  under  the 
operational  control  of  TSUM. 
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In  the  fall  of  1974,  criminal  justice  classes  and 
special  education  classes  were  started  in  the  Clanton 
area  of  Chilton  County. 

Also,  since  1968,  TSUM  has  operated  Continuing 
Education  courses  at  Maxwell,  Gunter,  Prattville  and 
the  Whitley  Hotel.  These  classes  have  generally  been 
successful  and  enrollment  in  them  exceeds  200 
students  per  quarter. 

During  the  past  decade,  enrollment  in  the' 
Montgomery  branch  has  increased  from  100  in  1965 
to  its  present  figure  of  more  than  2,000. 

Degrees  presently  offered  in  the  Montgomery  area 
include  the  Associate  of  Science  degree,  the  Associate 
of  Arts  degree,  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  the 
Masters  of  Science  degree  in  five  areas,  the  "AA" 
program  in  administration  and  counseling,  and  the 
Ed.S.  degree  in  two  areas  of  study. 

Beginning  in  1972,  Troy  State  University  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  City  of  Montgomery  to 
operate  jointly  the  W.  A.  Gayle  Planetarium. 

This  cooperative  arrangement  has  been  very 
successful  and  tours  at  the  Planetarium  have  increased 
rapidly  in  the  past  two  years. 

Recently  the  city  renewed  its  agreement  with  the 
University  to  operate  the  facility  for  another  year. 
TSUM  is  operationally  responsible. 

The  Montgomery  program  reflects  the  continued 
efforts  of  Dr.  Adams  to  insure  a  quality  evening 
program  for  the  population  of  the  Central  Alabama 
area. 


TROY  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AT 
DOTHAN-FORT  RUCKER 


The  growth  of  Troy  State  University  at  Fort 
Rucker  has  been  nothing  short  of  phenomenal. 

Back  in  1955,  when  the  University  was  Troy  State 
College,  extension  courses  were  first  offered  at  the 
sprawling  Army  base  36  miles  south  of  the  main 
campus. 

Six  years  later,  the  College's  offerings  became  fully 
accredited  and  a  center  was  established  under  a 
Resident  Director.  Upon  the  approval  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  TSC  began  participating  in  the 
Armed  Forces  "Bootstrap"  program. 

At  that  time,  military  and  civilian  personnel  could 
complete  all  but  the  last  two  quarters  of  study 
required  for  any  of  the  school's  degrees.  On  the 
completion  of  that  work,  personnel  could  then 
request  a  six-month  TDY,  become  a  full-time  student 
on  the  main  campus  for  two  academic  sessions,  and 
there  finish  degree  work. 

During  its  first  five  years,  the  Troy  State  Center 
increased  in  size  from  an  average  of  145  students 
enrolled  per  quarter  to  an  average  of  over  400. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  academic  year, 
the  pressures  of  the  Vietnam  war  were  such  that  few 
military  people  could  be  released  from  duty  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  degree  requirements. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  the  military  authority  atj 
Fort  Rucker  requested  that  Troy  State  drop  the 
six-months-on-campus  requirement  and  permit  the 
student  to  complete  his  degree  at  the  center. 

Troy  State  took  immediate  steps  to  convert  the 
Center  to  a  degree-granting  branch  which  offered 
courses  leading  to  B.S.  Degrees  in  history,  business 
and  psychology. 

On  June  2,  1967,  two  military  officers  graduated 
from  TSU-Fort  Rucker  and  became  history's  first 
such  graduates.  They  were  Col.  E.  J.  Fulsangand  Lt. 
Constance  Seidemann. 

Robert  M.  Paul  has  been  with  TSU-Fort  Rucker 
since  1961.  He  is  currently  Vice  President  for  the 
Branch  and  has  offices  on  the  Fort  Rucker  base. 

Since  1961,  Paul  has  seen  his  classes  grow  in  both 
number  and  size  and  his  students  come  from  a  vast 
area  encompassing  southeast  Alabama,  southwest 
Georgia  and  the  panhandle  of  Florida. 

Enrollment  at  TSU-Fort  Rucker  now  exceeds 
1,700  students. 

Growth  of  the  Branch  has  been  such  that  new 
classrooms  have  had  to  be  established  within  the  City 
of  Dothan.  This  was  accomplished  in  February  of 
1975  when  the  University  leased  space  in  the  former 
Houston  Hotel  building. 

According  to  Paul,  the  building  may  eventually 
accommodate  1,000  students. 

The  future  of  Troy  State  University  at  Fort 
Rucker  is  bright  indeed.  Its  expansion  into  Dothan 
assures  it  also  of  being  highly  successful. 
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GRADUATION  AT  TROY  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 


There  is  no  area  which  has  received  more  attention 
during  Dr.  Ralph  Adams'  tenure  at  Troy  State 
University  than  has  the  area  of  academic  affairs. 

Along  with  the  University's  Vice  President,  Dr.  W. 
T.  Wilks,  Dr.  Adams  has  endeavored  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  institution's  faculty  and  thereby  the 
quality  of  the  education  it  provides. 

After  Dr.  Adams'  inauguration  as  President  in 
1964,  one  of  his  first  projects  was  to  obtain 
Developing  Institution  grants  to  assist  the  University 
in  strengthening  a  number  of  areas  in  which  there 
were  recognizable  weaknesses. 

The  first  of  those  grants  came  in  1965.  It  was 
followed  by  another  three  years  later. 

Among  the  changes  accomplished  during  the  early 
years  of  Dr.  Adams'  tenure  was  a  complete 
self-evaluation  of  the  curriculum  offered  within  the 
University  community. 

This  self-study  resulted  in  a  complete  change  in 
the  courses  offered.  Such  changes  occurred  swiftly 
after  Troy  State  was  granted  university  status. 

It  was  also  during  Dr.  Adams'  early  years  at  Troy 
State  that  the  school's  budget  was  stabilized  and  that 
la  number  of  fringe  benefits  were  instituted  to  attract 
and  hold  a  more  qualified  faculty. 

Troy  State  University  endeavors  always  to  keep  its 
faculty  informed  on  matters  affecting  the 
management  of  their  institution. 

University  and  departmental  faculty  meetings  are 
scheduled  each  fall  prior  to  the  registration  period. 
Further,  additional  meetings  are  scheduled  within  the 
departments  on  a  regular  basis. 

Throughout  the  year,  general  meetings  are  called 
to  update  faculty  on  new  developments  and  to 
discuss  and  act  on  matters  affecting  the  total 
instructional  programs. 

Meetings  of  the  faculty  are  chaired  by  the  Vice 
President. 


University    policy    gives    voting    privileges   to   all 
full-time  faculty  members. 


Other  sources  of  information  for  the  faculty 
include  a  weekly  newsletter,  The  Iliad.  The  Iliad 
contains  accounts  of  both  student  and  faculty 
activities,  announcements  of  general  interest  and 
calendars  of  events. 

The  weekly  student  newspaper,  The  Tropolitan,  is 
also  available  to  all  faculty  members  and  the  local 
Troy  newspaper,  The  Troy  Messenger,  reviews  TSU 
activities  daily. 

To  further  inform  the  faculty  of  University 
policies,  the  Academic  Affairs  office  has  produced  a 
faculty  handbook  on  policies,  procedures  and 
regulations. 

The  handbook  describes  the  academic  organization 
and  student  services,  sets  forth  admission  and 
retention  policies  and  outlines  the  undergraduate 
curriculum. 


Among  other  University  policies,  Dr.  Adams  has 
encouraged  the  deans  and  department  heads  to  seek 
out  and  employ  onlv  the  most  qualified  faculty. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy,  Troy  State  University 
has  a  high  percentage  of  terminal  degree  faculty 
members  and  administrators. 

To  attract  and  hold  the  most  qualified  faculty 
members,  the  University  has  instituted  various  benefit 
programs.  Among  them  are  TIAA  and  CREF 
retirement  options  and  several  new  insurance 
offerings. 

All  in  all,  academic  affairs  at  Troy  State  University 
are  being  handled  in  a  businesslike  manner  conducive 
to  intellectual  growth  and  stimulation. 
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GRADUATE  DIVISION 
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Since  the  Alabama  Legislature  authorized  Troy 
State  College  to  inaugurate  a  master's  degree  program 
in  1957,  the  University  has  granted  numerous  post 
graduate  degrees. 

Thirty-four  master's  degrees  were  granted  by  Troy 
State  in  1957.  At  the  time,  educational  programs  for 
post-graduate  studies  were  limited. 

Today,  the  TSU  main  campus  offers  a  full  array  of 
graduate  courses  throughout  the  school  year.  Prior  to 
1974-75,  graduate  instruction  on  the  Troy  campus 
was  limited  to  special  education  and  master's  of 
business  administration  students. 

In  addition  to  the  variety  of  programs  on  the  main 
campus,  Troy  State  established  educational  centers  at 
Fort  Rucker  in  1961  and  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base  in 
1965. 

From  1966  to  1968,  the  University  underwent  a 
complete  reorganization  of  curriculum.  And  in  1970, 
the  institution  was  organized  into  schools  and 
colleges  with  each  having  its  own  dean  at  the 
undergraduate  level. 

During  this  time,  master's  degrees  were  offered  in 
education,  foundations  of  education,  and  counseling 
and  guidance. 

In  1972,  TSU  was  evaluated  by  the  National 
Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education. 
TSU     received     accreditation    for    teacher    related 


programs  at  the  master's  level  in  elementary, 
secondary  and  administration  and  supervision  levels. 

During  the  summer  of  1972,  Dr.  Rudy  Argenti  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  Graduate  Division.  The 
total  number  of  degrees  produced  during  that  year 
was  a  record  401. 

New  programs  in  special  education  and  business 
administration  were  added  in  1973.  Also,  a  sixth-yeai 
program  was  approved  in  education  administration 
and  counseling  and  guidance. 

A  master's  level  program  in  criminal  justice  was 
added  in  1974  along  with  minor  area  programs  in 
mathematics,  music  and  business  education.  A  special 
major  in  correctional  counseling  was  also  approved. 

Troy  State  continued  its  expansion  in  1974  with 
the  establishment  of  the  European  Division.  Master's 
degrees  in  business  management  and  international 
relations  are  being  offered  at  overseas  military 
installations. 

The  Southern  Association  for  Colleges  and  Schools 
reaffirmed  TSU's  accreditation  for  another  10  years 
at  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  level. 

A  Graduate  Council  was  established  in  1974  with 
membership  including  representatives  from  all 
campuses.  A  record  408  students  received  master's 
degrees  that  year. 
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THE  RALPH  WYATT  ADAMS  UNIVERSITY  CENTER 


STUDENT  AFFAIRS 


The  Division  of  Student  Affairs  has  undergone 
many  changes  and  has  experienced  tremendous 
growth  since  Dr.  Adams'  inauguration  as  University 
President  in  1964.  These  changes  were  initiated 
because  of  the  Division's  desire  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  students  and  of  the  University  community  more 
effectively. 

An  example  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
includes  the  elimination,  in  1970,  of  the  traditional 
posts  of  Dean  of  Men  and  Dean  of  Women.  The 
functions  of  these  two  administrators  were  combined 
in  the  office  of  an  Associate  Dean  of  Student  Affairs. 

Also,  the  University  Counseling  Center  was 
expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  broader  segment  of 
the  student  body.  Student  leaders,  too,  were 
employed  to  administer  residence  hall  programs  —  an 
extremely  successful  move  because  it  provided  for  the 
inclusion  of  student  participation  in  University 
decision  making.  It  also  allowed  for  a  more 
economical  operation  of  the  entire  housing  program. 

Students  were  also  named  to  most  University 
committees  and  were  given  a  greater  voice  in  the 
administration  of  the  University. 

With  these  changes,  a  much  needed  Office  of 
Housing  and  Conference  Services  was  established. 
This  office  coordinates  on-campus  housing,  room 
assignments,  and  meal  ticket  sales.  It  also  administers 
conferences,  clinics  and  workshops. 

For  workshops,  more  than  3,000  participants  each 
year  visit  Troy  State  University.  Such  groups  range  in 
size  from  20  to  1,000  people.  Programs  range  in 
variety  from  half-day  meetings  on  academic  subjects 
to  week-long  programs  on  professional  improvement. 

The  availability  of  on-campus  housing  has 
increased  significantly  in  the  past  ten  years.  A 
modern     well-equipped     apartment     complex     for 


married  students  has  been  constructed  to  replace  old 
World  War  II  barracks. 

In  addition,  a  538-bed  ultra-modern  residence  for 
men  has  been  completed  and  another  residence  has 
been  renovated  to  provide  comfortable 
accommodations  for  occupants.  Dill  Hall  apartments, 
also,  have  been  carved  from  an  existing  structure  and 
opened  for  both  male  and  female  students.  These 
apartments,  on  the  campus  itself,  offer  the  ultimate 
in  convenience  and  comfort.  With  completion  of 
these  new  and  renovated  housing  facilities,  the 
University  is  now  able  to  satisfy  more  completely 
room  needs  for  all  its  students. 


FOODSERVICE 

A  chronic  problem  on  campus  before  Dr.  Adams' 
arrival  centered  around  the  administration  of  student 
food  services.  Prior  to  1964,  the  University  managed 
its  own  food  service  system.  In  August,  1971, 
however,  TSU  negotiated  a  contract  with  SAGA,  a 
national  caterer.  With  SAGA's  professional  staff  on 
campus,  a  greater  variety  of  appetizing  food  is  being 
served  and  more  convenient  serving  hours  are 
available. 


EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

Today,  extracurricular  student  activities  are  a  vital 
element  in  the  total  educational  program  at  Troy 
State  University.  The  number  of  student 
organizations  on  campus  has  grown  from  28  in  1964 
to  74  now.  Such  organizations  include  social 
fraternities,  sororities,  honor  societies,  leadership  and 
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service  organizations,  political  organizations, 
professional  organizations,  religious  organizations, 
publications  and  fine  art  groups. 

Examples  of  organizations  which  have  been  added 
to  the  campus  scene  within  the  past  ten  years  include 
chapters  of  Omicron  Delta  Kappa,  national  leadership 
honor  society;  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  national  scholastic 
honor  society;  and  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  national  honor 
society  for  freshmen. 

The  Omicron  Delta  Kappa  circle 
at  TSU  is  one  of  five  in  the  state 
and  was  the  first  to  be  established 
in  Alabama  in  over  ?0  years. 

Efforts  will  continue  to  be  made 
to  bring  such  organizations  to  Troy 
so  that  students  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  recognized  for 
their  leadership  and  scholarship 
capabilities. 

Since  Dr.  Adams'  arrival,  efforts 
to  bring  outstanding  speakers, 
entertainers  and  cultural  groups  to 
the  campus  have  also  been 
strengthened.  Now  the  student 
body  and  local  citizens  can  take 
advantage  of  a  wide  range  of 
cultural  and  enrichment  activities. 

FRATERNITIES 

Dr.  Adams  has  been  particularly  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  Greek  social  system  to  Troy  State 
University.  The  system  has  grown  from  two  local 
fraternities  in  1966  to  six  national  fraternities  and 
four  national  sororities  today.  The  system  will 
continue  to  be  expanded  as  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  student  body.  The  Greek  system  at  Troy 
has  provided,  and  continues  to  provide,  a  unique  and 
valuable  contribution  to  the  total  education  process 
of  the  University. 

UNIVERSITY  CENTER 

In  February  of  1975,  a  new  University  Center 
opened  for  use  by  members  of  the  University 
community.  The  center,  named  in  honor  of  TSU 
President  Ralph  Adams,  is  the  result  of  four  and  a 
half  years  of  planning,  research  and  construction.  It 
provides  numerous  new  and  expanded  services. 
Among  those  services  are  a  new  snack  bar  and  dining 
area,  a  new  University  store,  a  new  post  office 
facility,  new  recreational  areas,  and  a  ballroom  for 
dancing,  banquets  and  conferences. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CAMPUS  SECURITY 

In  October  of  1970,  the  Department  of  Campus 
Security  was  established  within  the  Division  of 
Student  Affairs.  Since  becoming  a  part  of  the  Student 
Affairs  Division,  Campus  Security  has  become  more 
professional  and  has  replaced  its  former  authoritarian 


demeanor  with  friendly,  courteous  officers  who 
enforce  campus  regulations  with  dispatch  and 
professionalism.  The  department  itself  has  become 
more  effective  and  more  respected  by  students  and 
citizens  alike. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  CENTER 

Another  office  within  the  Division  of  Student 
Affairs  which  has  expanded  its  services  tremendously 
in  the  last  decade  is  the  Student  Health  Center.  Ir 
1963,  Troy  State  University  student  health  facilities 
were  moved  from  surplus  World  War  II  barracks  into 
a  modern  well-equipped  infirmary.  The  present  center  1 1 
provides  free  medical  service  to  students  and  its  staff 
sees  about  9,000  patients  per  year. 

PLACEMENT  OFFICE 


Troy  State  University's  Placement  Office  offers 
full-time  employment  services  to  students  and  to 
alumni.  Ten  years  ago  the  work  performed  in  thisi^ 
area  by  the  Troy  State  University  staff  was  primarily 
directed  toward  the  placement  of  education  graduates 
in  teaching  positions.  Now,  with  the  tremendous 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  University's  academic  rnei 
programs,  the  Placement  Office  has  become  active  in 
placing  graduates  in  all  professional,  social  and 
business  fields. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  Placement  Office  h, 
conducted     12,868     interviews     on     campus     for 
representatives  of  businesses  and  institutions  in  both  i 
the  educational  and  non-educational  field  and  it  has 
been   successful  in  securing  employment  for  5,1 3f 
prospective  graduates  and  alumni. 
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ALUMNI  RELATIONS 

Friendship  and  loyalty  between  the  alumni  and 
)e  students  of  the  University  are  the  goals  in  the 
jlumni  Relations  Office.  The  Alumni  Relations  staff 
)ordinates  the  activities  and  functions  of  the  Alumni 
ssociation. 

In  the  past  few  years,  several  local  alumni 
ssociations  have  been  established  and  now 
dividuals  in  various  sections  of  the  state  and  of  the 
luth  are  more  closely  associated  with  the  University 
id  are  involved  in  University  activities. 

Scholarships,  financed  by  alumni  contributions, 
ive  been  established  and  annual  contributions 
■ovide  assistance  for  needy  and  deserving  students. 

Alumni  Relations  also  assists  in  preparing 
Dmecoming  activities  and  in  producing  an  alumni 
:wsletter. 

ADMISSIONS 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes  initiated  in  the 
:udent  Affairs  Division  in  the  past  decade  has  been 
jie  addition  of  an  Admissions  Office.  Today,  the 
dmissions  Office  is  the  office  which  performs 
inctions  generally  known  as  Prospective  Student 
srvices.  These  services  include  such  activities  as  high 
:hool  and  junior  college  relations,  financial  aid, 
;terans  affairs,  university  counseling,  and  pre-college 
rientation.  The  purpose  for  providing  these  services 

to  attract  students  from  across  the  country  to  the 
niversity  and  to  assist  them  in  their  transition  from 
igh  schools  or  junior  colleges  to  university  life. 

When  Dr.  Adams  was  inaugurated  in  1964,  the 
dmissions  and  records  functions  of  the  University 
rere  housed  in  the  same  office  and  were  both  a  part 
F  the  Academic  Affairs  Division.  Dr.  Adams, 
icognizing  the  need  to  broaden  admission  services  to 
rospective  students,  established  Admissions  as  a 
iparate  office  and  made  it  a  part  of  the  Student 
ffairs  Division. 


The  Office  has  become  a  center  for  information 
and  advice  about  admissions.  Its  high  school  and 
junior  college  relations  component  was  established  to 
help  handle  the  increased  interest  of  prospective 
students  and  to  inform  them  about  the  University. 
An  extensive  program  has  been  developed  and 
consequently  enrollment  of  the  University  has 
increased  forty  per  cent  since  1964. 

Admissions  counselors  have  been  employed  to 
answer  questions  prospective  students  have.  The 
function  of  these  counselors  is  to  introduce  and  relate 
the  services  of  Troy  State  University  to  these 
prospective  students,  to  parents  and  to  high  school 
and  junior  college  counselors.  Counselors  visit 
approximately  250  to  300  high  schools  and  junior 
colleges  each  year. 

In  an  effort  to  accommodate  the  gifted  and 
academically  superior  students,  an  early  admission 
and  cooperative  honors  program  has  been 
implemented.  This  program  is  designed  to  allow  the 
intellectually  superior  high  school  students  to  begin 
college  early  or  complete  some  college  work  while 
they  are  still  attending  high  school.  Admissions 
policies  at  the  University  have  also  been  revised  to 
allow  more  students  to  enter  college. 

VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

The  Office  of  Veterans  Affairs  is  one  of  the  newest 
offices  to  be  established  in  the  Division  of  Student 
Affairs.  The  TSU  staff  in  this  office  offers 
information  to  veterans  who  want  to  continue  their 
education.  It  also  coordinates  veterans  activities  and 
assists  former  service  personnel  and  their  dependents 
with  any  problems  they  might  encounter  in  their 
transition  from  military  to  university  life. 

Veteran  enrollment  at  TSU  has  shown  a  significant 
increase  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of 
Veterans  Affairs  and  the  financial,  academic  and 
personal  problems  which  arise  among  the  veteran 
segment  of  the  community  are  handled  much  more 
quickly  and  efficiently  than  before. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

The  Financial  Aid  Office  has  been  established  to 
coordinate  all  student  aid  programs  and  assist  the 
faculty  and  staff  in  financial  matters  affecting  the 
students.  The  primary  goal  of  the  Financial  Aid 
Office  is  to  see  that  financial  assistance  is  available  to 
all  students  who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to 
attend  the  University. 

A  wide  variety  of  assistance  programs  is  available, 
and  qualified  staff  members  help  students  in  choosing 
activities  which  are  best  suited  to  their  individual 
needs. 

When  Ur.  Adams  came  to  Troy,  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  students  were  receiving  aid  in  an  amount 
annually  totaling  $250,000.  Today,  approximately 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  students  receive  aid  in  an  amount 
totaling  annually  approximately  two  million  dollars. 

To  facilitate  Troy  State  University's  desire  to 
attract  outstanding   high    school  and   junior  college 
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students,  the  George  C.  Wallace  Scholarship  Program 
has  also  been  established.  This  program  makes 
available  scholarships  to  prospective  students  who 
excel  in  various  academic  and  extracurricular 
activities. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  to  national  merit  finalists 
and  semi-finalists,  valedictorians,  and  salutatorians, 
student  council  presidents  and  senior  class  presidents, 
yearbook  and  newspaper  editors  and  others  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  their  undergraduate  years. 
Scholarships  are  for  four  years  and  range  in  value 
from  $800  a  year  to  $4,000  a  year. 

COUNSELING  AND  ORIENTATION 

An  extensive  pre-college  counseling  program  has 
also  been  developed  at  Troy  State  University.  This 
program  is  designed  to  help  students  adjust  to  all 
facets  of  college  life.  In  the  past,  new  students  were 
required  to  attend  a  single  weekend  of  orientation 
activities  prior  to  registration.  The  large  number  of 
students  attending  this  single  session,  however, 
hampered  its  effectiveness.  Today,  pre-college 
orientation  is  conducted  during  several  two-day 
sessions  so  that  each  student  may  receive  individual 
attention. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  the  past  ten  years  have  been  years 
of  innovation  and  growth  for  the  Division  of  Student 
Affairs.  An  aggressive  and  comprehensive  student 
affairs  program  has  been  developed.  The  Division  has 
broadened  its  services  to  keep  pace  with  the 
enrollment  increase  and  physical  growth.  Student 
Affairs  has  become  a  vital  and  necessary  element  in 
the  total  university  concept  which  Dr.  Adams  has 
fostered. 

The  Division  has  been  visited  by  representatives  of 
other  universities  and,  consequently,  TSU  programs 


have  been  emulated  elsewhere.  The  visiting 
committee  of  the  Southern  Association  during  its 
1973  evaluation  complimented  the  TSU  Student 
Affairs  Office  and  made  no  recommendation  for  the 
Division's  improvements. 
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ENCOURAGING  FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY 


BUSINESS  AFFAIRS 


The  financial  functions  and  business  operations  of 
roy  State  University  are  centralized  under  the 
jpervision  of  the  Business  Manager,  Albert  R. 
Whittle. 

The  Business  Manager  is  employed  by  the  Board  of 
rustees  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President. 
le  reports  directly  to  the  President  and  is  a  member 
f  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  University. 

The  organization  and  operation  of  the  Business 
lanager's  office  is  such  that  it  contributes  most 
ffectively  to  the  efficiency  of  the  institution. 

Further,  the  Business  Manager  and  his  staff 
nderstand  fully  that  their  purpose  is  to  serve  the 
Iniversity  by  helping  the  faculty,  the  students  and 
ie  administration  achieve  the  purpose  of  the 
ducational  program. 

To  assist  the  University  staff  in  maintaining  fiscal 
;sponsibility,  a  budget  of  all  institutional  operations 
>  prepared  in  the  summer  of  each  year. 


This  budget  serves  as  a  financial  guide  and  acts  as  a 
control  on  expenditures.  The  budget,  as  prepared  by 
the  Business  Manager  after  consultation  with  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs,  is 
submitted  to  the  President  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  approval. 

Once  each  year  an  independent  audit  is  made  of 
University  operations  by  Alabama  state  auditors.  This 
audit  follows  generally  accepted  accounting  principles 
and  an  official  audit  report  is  prepared. 

Troy  State  University  budget  procedures  and 
budget  controls  follow  good  management  practices 
and  are  considered  to  be  fair,  sound  and  effective. 

Reporting  through  lines  of  organization  to  the 
Business  Manager  are  the  staffs  of  the  Comptroller's 
Office,  the  Purchasing  Agent,  Data  Processing, 
Personnel  and  Physical  Plant. 
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The  Personnel  Office  at  Troy  State  University  was 
established  on  September  1,  1973.  A  grant  fordoing 
so  was  provided  by  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel 
Act.  Money  received  through  the  grant  assisted  TSU 
in  establishing  office  procedures  for  administering 
programs  related  to  non-academic  personnel.  Prior  to 
September  1,  1973,  such  duties  were  performed  in 
the  office  of  the  Business  Manager. 

On  October  10,  1973,  the  Personnel  Office 
initiated  a  records  system  for  non-academic  personnel 
that  included  such  items  as  job  descriptions  and 
classifications.  Further,  a  system  of  salary  ranges  for 
each  classified  position  was  adopted.  It  corresponds 
with  a  similar  classification  system  in  effect  in  the 
Personnel  Department  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

To  notify  properly  employees  of  University 
policies  regarding  their  employment,  a  classified 
employee  manual  was  published  shortly  after  the 
Personnel  Office  was  established.  This  manual 
pointed  out  the  policies  adopted  by  the  University 
administration  as  they  relate  to  equal  opportunities, 
work  schedules,  salary  ranges  and  steps,  promotions, 
holidays,  sick  leaves  and  annual  leaves. 


In  addition  to  administering  the  non-academi( 
personnel  program,  the  Personnel  Office  al« 
administers  the  University's  fringe  benefit  prograrr 
for  both  the  faculty  and  staff  as  well  as  for  classified 
employees. 

At  present,  the  Personnel  Office  is  involved  ir 
complying  with  the  manpower  portion  of  the  "Cos 
Finding  Model."  Demographic  and  educationa 
information  about  all  employees  will  b 
computerized  and  stored  so  that  any  office  oi 
campus  can  have  access  to  information  as  needed. 

The  Personnel  Director  for  the  University  has  als< 
been  named  Affirmative  Action  Officer.  One  of  hi 
first  activities  in  this  job  was  to  chair  an  Affirmativ 
Action  Advisory  Committee.  This  committee  wa 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  writing  a 
affirmative  action  plan. 

The  non-academic  employees  at  the  Universit 
have  grown  in  number  comparable  to  the  overa 
growth  of  the  school.  For  example,  there  were  16 
non-academic  staff  employees  in  December  of  196' 
At  present,  there  are  over  250  classified  employees  o 
all-campuses  within  the  system. 
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NEW  TROY  STATE  UNIVERSITY  BAND  BUILDING 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AEROSPACE  STUDIES 


With  the  full  support  and  assistance  of  the 
ldministration,  faculty,  and  staff  of  Troy  State 
University,  Air  Force  ROTC  Detachment  017  was 
prganized  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1 971 .  The 
detachment  has  had  a  short,  but  very  eventful  and 
productive  history. 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Adams  acted  as  witness  when  Lt. 
ol.  Lester  D.  Kinkade,  first  Professor  of  Aerospace 
studies,  enlisted  eight  junior  students  into  the 
Professional  Officer  Course  in  September  1971.  The 
detachment  has  made  steady  progress  in  enrollment 
since  that  time  and  signed  over  100  cadets  into  the 
AFROTC  program  in  the  fall  of  1974. 

Academic  year  1971-1972  was  devoted  to  active 
recruiting,  administrative  groundwork,  and  polishing 
of  the  academic  program.  The  detachment  staff  was 
initally  composed  of  two  officers,  Lt.  Col.  Kinkade 
and  Major  Richard  McLaughlin,  two  enlisted  men, 
iMSgt.  Lawton  Bradley  and  SSgt.  Michael  Patterson, 
and  a  civilian  secretary.  A  third  officer,  Major  William 
Holcomb,  was  added  in  the  summer  of  1972. 

During  academic  year  1972-73,  six  senior  cadets 
participated  in  the  AFROTC  Flight  Instruction 
Program  offered  through  a  contract  with  Edwards 
Aircraft,  Inc.  of  Troy.  Lt.  Col.  Kinkade  was 
reassigned  in  December  and  Capt.  James  P.  Pearce 
arrived  for  duty  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Aerospace 
Studies  in  the  same  month.  Major  McLaughlin 
became  the  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies. 

In  March,  1973,  the  Dr.  Theodore  C.  Marrs 
Squadron  of  Arnold  Air  Society  was  chartered  at 
Troy   State.   The    Arnold  Air  Society   is  a  national 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


honorary  organization  composed  of  outstanding 
AFROTC  cadets.  The  TSU  squadron  was  named  for 
Dr.  Ted  Marrs,  at  the  time  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs. 

In  June  of  1973,  Detachment  017  commissioned 
its  first  seven  Second  Lieutenants  in  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force.  Cadet  Tom  Wynn  was  designated  an  AFROTC 
Distinguished  Graduate.  Lt.  Col.  Walter  K.  Hennigan 
arrived  in  June  to  replace  the  departing  Major 
McLaughlin  as  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies.  SSgt. 
William  Cole  reported  in  August  as  SSgt.  Patterson's 
replacement;  and  one  cadet  was  commissioned  during 
graduation  exercises  at  the  end  of  summer  school. 

During  academic  year  1973-74,  Detachment  017 
continued  to  progress,  prosper,  and  produce. 
Emphasis  on  recruiting  resulted  in  further  increases  in 
enrollment.  The  Air  University  Inspector  General 
gave  the  detachment  a  good  report  card  during  a  visit 
in  September. 

In  November,  Senior  Cadet  Stephen  R.  Kane, 
received  the  Legion  of  Valor  Bronze  Cross  of 
Achievement,  recognizing  him  as  the  outstanding 
AFROTC  cadet  in  the  Southeastern  United  States. 
Mrs.  Jan  Hargrove  succeeded  Mrs.  Theresa  Harden  as 
detachment  secretary  during  the  same  month.  One 
cadet  was  commissioned  at  the  end  of  fall  quarter. 

In  January,  the  detachment's  Angel  Flight,  sister 
organization  to  the  Arnold  Air  Society,  was 
chartered.  Members  of  the  Troy  State  Arnold  Air 
Society  and  Angel  Flight  constituted  the  largest 
delegation  at  the  Southeastern  AAS  Area  Conclave 
held  at  Eglin  AFB,  Florida,  in  February,  1974. 
During  this  conclave,  the  Dr.  Marrs  Squadron  of 
Arnold  Air  Society  was  recognized  as  "The  Most 
Improved"  in  the  Area. 
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In  the  spring  of  1974,  Governor  George  C.  Wallace 
personally  presented  the  Governor's  Award  to  Cadet 
Kane  as  the  outstanding  AFROTC  Cadet  in  Alabama. 
Major  Holcomb  was  recognized  as  second  place 
winner  in  the  annual  Leo  A.  Codd  Memorial  Award 
competition.  These  awards  are  presented  to  the  top 
three  AFROTC  instructors  in  the  United  States. 

Eight  senior  cadets  received  commissions  as 
Second  Lieutenants  during  the  spring  1974 
graduation  ceremony.  Cadet  Kane  was  recognized  as 
the  outstanding  male  graduate  of  Troy  State  and  was 
designated  a  Distinguished  AFROTC  Graduate. 

Twenty-six  students  successfully  completed 
AFROTC  summer  training  in  1974  and  entered  the 
Professional  Officer  Course  in  September  1974.  This 
compares  to  eleven  during  the  summer  of  1973. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 


The  Science  Department  at  Troy  State  University 
was  reorganized  in  1970.  Two  new  departments  were 
formed.  They  were  the  Department  of  Biological 
Sciences  and  the  Department  of  Physical  Sciences. 

Dr.  James  C.  Wilkes,  who  had  served  as  Chairman, 
Department  of  Sciences,  was  appointed  Chairman, 
Department  of  Biological  Sciences. 

Although  the  number  of  faculty  members  teaching 
biology  courses  has  remained  fairly  constant  over  the 
decade,  two  important  criteria  have  changed. 

First,  the  number  of  doctorate  faculty  has 
increased  from  two  of  ten  to  eight  of  ten. 

Second,  the  teaching  emphasis  in  the  department 
changed  from  service  teaching  for  non-majors  to 
technical  teaching  for  majors. 


Regarding  students  studying  in  biological  science, 
a  decade  ago,  only  25  were  listed  as  majors.  Today, 
that  number  has  jumped  tenfold  to  approximately 
250. 

The  past  decade  has  also  been  a  time  of  updating 
and  revamping  the  curriculum.  Changes  have  ranged 
from  the  elimination  of  biosocial,  a  course  for 
non-science  majors,  to  the  addition  of  courses 
appropriate  to  the  offerings  of  a  university. 

New  courses  were  designed  to  provide  biology 
majors  strong  backgrounds  essential  to  continued 
academic  pursuits  in  graduate  and  professional 
schools. 

Facilities  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  sciences  have 
also  been  expanded.  McCall  Hall  Annex  was 
completed  in  1967.  This  new  building  provided  the 
Department  of  Biological  Sciences  with  some  of  the 
most  modern,  well-equipped  laboratories  in  the  state 

Also,  state  appropriations  and  federal  grants  have 
been  obtained  to  provide  both  basic  and  sophisticatec 
equipment  for  use  in  upper-level  courses  and  foi 
student  and  faculty  research. 

Speaking  of  grants,  the  Department  of  Biologica 
Sciences  has  obtained  a  number  during  the  pas 
decade.  Among  them  are  included  several  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  For  example,  ar 
equipment  grant  of  $10,300,  an  NSF  Summe 
Institute  grant  of  $66,450  and  an  Institutiona 
Research  grant  of  $24,950  were  among  thos< 
received. 

Troy  State  University's  Department  of  Biologica 
Sciences  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  onl\ 
University  department  which  has  provided  full-tern 
summer  institutes  supported  by  non-universit* 
funding.    Two    institutes    were    supported    by    th< 
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National  Science  Foundation  under  the  Cooperative 
College  School  Science  program  and  each  had  an 
enrollment  of  25. 

In  addition  to  such  institutes,  beginning  in  1968 

and   extending   through   the   summer   of   1974,  the 

,  Department   of   Biological   Sciences,  in  cooperation 

with  the  State  Department  of  Health,  has  sponsored 

ten  summer  workshops. 

The  Department  of  Biological  Sciences  has  also 
been  pleased  to  note  that  during  the  past  decade  an 
average  of  one  biology  major  per  year  has  been 
accepted  into  a  school  of  medicine. 

Included  have  been  the  first  black  student  and  the 
first  female  student  accepted  from  TSU. 

One  female  student,  another  first,  has  also  been 
accepted  from  TSU  into  a  school  of  dentistry. 

Several  others  have  entered  graduate  schools  and 
two  have  completed  Ph.D.  requirements. 

Further,  the  Department  of  Biological  Sciences, 
with  the  support  and  guidance  of  Dr.  James  C.  Wilkes 
|and  Dr.  Ralph  Adams,  initiated  the  formation  of  a 
consortium  for  the  study  of  marine  biology. 

Dr.  Adams  served  on  a  three-man  steering 
jcommittee  in  organizing  the  Marine  Environmental 
Sciences  Consortium  and  Dr.  Wilkes  has  served  on  all 
Consortium  committees  since  its  founding. 

Today,  MESC  has  obtained  the  former  Air  Force 
Early  Warning  Radar  Base  on  Dauphin  Island,  near 
Mobile,  and  has  facilities  there  valued  in  excess  of  five 
million  dollars. 

The  facilities  are  known  as  the  Dauphin  Island  Sea 
iLab  and  they  serve  the  campuses  of  a  number  of 
imember  institutions. 

MESC  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Alabama 
legislature  and  included  in  its  formation  seventeen 
charter  member  institutions.  Funded  as  other 
institutions  by  the  State  of  Alabama,  MESC 
represents  the  first  and  only  cooperative  endeavor  in 
the  field  of  education  involving  all  four-year 
state-supported  institutions  in  Alabama. 

In  1974,  the  Department  of  Biological  Sciences 
was  granted  a  chapter  of  Beta  Beta  Beta,  a  national 
honor  society  for  the  biological  sciences. 

Department  of  Biological  Sciences  faculty 
members  have  been  involved  in  several  research 
projects  over  the  past  decade.  Endeavors  have  been 
encouraged  through  the  provision  of  grants  up  to 
$1,000  per  person  each  year.  Funding  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  through 
a  series  of  grants  under  its  Institutional  Grant 
Program.  Grants  to  the  University  total 
approxiamtely  $25,000. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CLASSICS 

The  presidency  of  Dr.  Ralph  Adams  has  been 
especially  significant  for  the  Department  of  Classics, 
since  it  was  during  his  presidency,  and  in  fact,  largely 
through  his  efforts  and  support,  that  Classics  was 
added  to  the  curriculum  at  Troy  State  University  in 
1967. 


The  classics  program  was  initiated  by  Dr.  Malcolm 
Agnew,  former  chairman  of  the  Classics  Department 
at  Boston  University.  The  emphasis  in  the  original 
program  was  about  equally  divided  between 
traditional  language  courses  (Greek  and  Latin)  and 
courses  in  translation  dealing  with  the  literature  and 
civilization  of  the  ancient  world. 

In  response  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
university  curriculum,  the  language  program  has  been 
phased  out  and  the  program  now  consists  entirely  of 
translation  and  humanities  courses.  Dr.  Agnew  retired 
in  1973  and  was  replaced  by  Dr.  Robert  Stampfli, 
who  previously  taught  at  Texas  Tech  University. 

At  a  time  when  classics  has  experienced  a  decline 
nationwide,  the  classics  program  at  Troy  State  has 
undergone  steady  growth,  owing  largely  to  the 
foresight  with  which  Dr.  Adams  and  his 
administration  have  fitted  classics  into  the  total 
university  curriculum. 

The  general  studies  course  (Classical  Literature  in 
English  Translation)  has  expanded  to  seven  large 
sections  each  year  and  has  not  yet  caught  up  with 
student  demand.  During  the  1973-74  academic  year 
almost  400  students  took  classics  courses,  making  it 
by  far  the  healthiest  program  in  the  nation  for  a 
university  of  this  size. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 
AND  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

During  the  past  decade,  the  Department  of  English 
and  Foreign  Languages  has  made  considerable 
progress.  Although  the  strides  taken  to  insure  the 
improvement  of  every  facet  of  the  department's 
operations  have  not  been  made  in  any  sensational 
fashion,  the  steady,  day-by-day  hard  work  and 
planning  characteristic  of  the  faculty  and  staff  have 
served  to  establish  a  secure  academic  reputation 
throughout  the  region. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  department  has 
experienced  a  considerable  turnover  in  personnel,  its 
effectiveness  has  not  diminished;  rather  it  has 
increased  because  of  the  highly  qualified  faculty 
(mostly  young)  recruited  by  the  administration.  As 
much  as  any  other  department  on  campus,  the 
Department  of  English  and  Foreign  Languages  has 
responded  positively  to  President  Adams' 
commitment  to  excellence  in  curriculum  and  faculty. 
Currently,  sixty  percent  of  the  faculty  of  the 
department  hold  membership  in  national  honor 
societies,  and  this  past  year  every  graduating  English 
major  who  decided  to  enter  graduate  school  won  a 
fellowship  or  scholarship  to  a  major  university. 

When  the  University  curriculum  was  reorganized  in 
1970,  the  Department  of  English  and  Foreign 
Languages  restructured  its  programs  to  provide  solid 
offerings  in  both  scholarly  and  creative  endeavors. 
Initiated  with  the  approval  of  faculty  study 
committees  and  nationally  known  consultants,  these 
programs  have  proven  to  be  sound  and  flexible  and 
have  enabled  the  department  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
wider  variety  of  students. 

As  an  ancillary  to  new  writing  programs,  the 
department  began  publishing  a  campus  literary 
magazine,  Epos,  in  August  of  1970.  Epos  has 
provided  a  publishing  outlet  for  the  entire  University 
community  and  has  steadily  grown  in  stature  and 
size. 

Much  of  the  interest  in  the  study  of  languages  and 
literature  can  be  attributed  to  the  formation  of 
language  clubs.  The  English,  French,  and  German 
Clubs  meet  regularly.  They  give  students  and  faculty 
an  additional  opportunity  to  explore  topics  of 
current  interest  and  they  promote  the  value  of 
language  study. 

Prior  to  1971,  journalism,  speech,  and  drama  were 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  English 
and  Foreign  Languages.  When  the  University  was 
reorganized  into  schools  and  colleges,  the  Hall  School 
of  Journalism  was  formed,  and  speech  and  drama 
were  transferred  to  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  These 
disciplines  have  prospered  as  separate  entities  and  the 
streamlining  of  the  language  department  has  allowed 
the  faculty  to  concentrate  all  of  its  efforts  upon  the 
study  of  language  and  literature.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
model  program  of  departmental  efficiency  and 
economy. 

Also,  in  1971  the  department  developed  and 
implemented  a  new  composition  program  for 
freshmen.  By  standardizing  and  departmentalizing  its 


basic  courses,  the  department  insured  itself  of 
consistent  teaching,  uniform  grading,  and  high 
achievement  levels.  The  results  of  the  Departmental 
Examination  demonstrate  rather  convincingly  that 
the  basic  English  courses  not  only  improve  the 
language  skills  of  entering  freshmen  students  but  they 
also  provide  them  with  a  solid  foundation  for  theit 
upper-level  work,  regardless  of  their  majors  anc 
minors.  The  sound  program  of  General  Studie: 
English  has  added  immeasurably  to  the  success  of  the 
University's  overall  General  Studies  Program  anc 
increasing  academic  stature. 

Perhaps  the  most  accurate  and  most  laudaton 
comment  about  the  progress  of  the  department  wa 
made  by  the  accreditation  team  in  1973: 

"The  Department  of  English  is  well  served 
by  a  mostly  young,  vigorous,  and  dedicated 
faculty.  The  curriculum  is  comprehensive  and 
well-thought  out.  The  prospects  for  the  future 
development  of  English  at  Troy  State  appear  to  J 
be  very  good." 

In  1974-75  the  prospects  for  progress  appear  to  b 
greater  than  ever.  Five  new  faculty  members-all  wit 
outstanding  records  and  credentials— have  bee 
recruited.  The  next  decade  promises  to  be  one  < 
exceptional  growth  and  stability  in  the  Departmei 
of  English  and  Foreign  Languages. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 
AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Every  effort  possible  will  be  made  to  continue  to 
upgrade  the  Department  and  to  seek  better  and  more 
efficient  ways  to  serve  the  student. 


The  establishment  of  a  national  honor  society  is 
lonly  one  of  the  many  accomplishments  the  Troy 
State  University  Department  of  History  and  Social 
Science  has  made  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Ralph  W.  Adams. 

In  August  of  1964,  Phi  Alpha  Theta,  international 
history  honorary,  chartered  lota  Mu  Chapter  at  the 
University. 

In  addition  to  providing  recognition  for  its 
(students,  the  Department  also  opened  new 
educational  opportunities  by  beginning  courses  in 
^sociology,  political  science  and  history. 

An  increasing  number  of  students  in  these  fields  of 
study  have  received  fellowships  for  graduate  work. 

In  addition,  the  Department  has  obtained  an 
increased  annual  grant  from  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America  to  support  its  awards  program  for 
'outstanding  seniors. 

One  of  the  finest  accomplishments  in  the 
Department  has  been  the  growth  in  stature  of  the 
faculty. 

Receiving  grants  to  further  their  academic  pursuits 
in  the  early  part  of  the  decade  were  Dr.  Nicholas 
D'Andrea,  Patrick  Harris  and  Grady  J.  Post.  The 
grants  involved  were  provided  through  the  Developing 
Institution  Program. 

Several  other  departmental  faculty  members  have 
served  in  key  capacities  in  institutional  development. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Sterkx  headed  the  initial  team  for  the 
development  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  program. 

Dr.  Raymond  Deming  chaired  the  University's 
Space  Committee  study  which  led  to  improved 
physical  facilities. 

Dr.  Brooks  Thompson  headed  the  graduate  study 
group  which  proposed  significant  changes  and 
development  in  post-degree  education. 

Dr.  Leonard  Trapp,  along  with  Dr.  William  Clipson 
and  Dr.  Jerry  Haynes,  formulated  the  program  and 
obtained  the  grant  to  launch  the  school's 
Rehabilitation  program. 

Dr.  Trapp  also  served  on  the  Steering  Committee 
for  the  Developing  Institution  Program. 

Currently,  Dr.  Curtis  Porter  is  active  in  writing 
book  reviews  and  abstracts  for  learned  journals. 

Other  faculty  members  have  participated  in 
programs  for  such  groups  as  the  Alabama  Academy  of 
Science;  the  Southern  Historical  Society;  the  World 
Methodist  Historical  Society;  the  Alabama  Collegiate 
Conference;  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Alabama  Historical  Society;  and  the  Alabama 
Association  of  Historians. 

In  the  fall  of  1974  one  of  the  nation's  foremost 
historians,  Dr.  John  Carroll,  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
author,  joined  the  staff  as  Associate  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  as  Professor  of 
History. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 


Of  the  utmost  significance  to  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  during  the  past  decade  is  the  curriculum 
revision  implemented  in  the  fall  of  1969. 

The  curriculum  adopted  was  basically  that  which 
was  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Undergraduate  Program  in  Mathematics  (CUPM)  in  its 
report  to  the  Mathematical  Association  of  America. 

The  object  of  the  curriculum  revision  was  to 
provide  a  basic  mathematics  program  simple  enough 
to  staff  and  operate,  yet  flexible  enough  for  the 
construction  of  a  multiplicity  of  student  programs. 

The  size  of  the  staff  in  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  has  not  changed  dramatically.  The 
preparation  and  qualification  of  the  faculty,  however, 
has  improved  significantly. 

Ten  years  ago,  no  member  of  the  mathematics 
staff  held  a  doctoral  degree.  Few,  in  fact,  had  training 
beyond  the  master's  level. 

Today,  three  of  the  six  full-time  staff  hold  Ph.D. 
degrees  in  mathematics,  two  have  masters  degrees  and 
one  has  completed  work  beyond  the  masters  degree. 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  offers  a  major 
and  a  minor  program  for  students  in  the  School  of 
Education  and  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Department  also  offers  a  two-year  program  in 
pre-engineering. 

These  programs  have  been  offered  throughout  the 
past  decade. 

During  the  summer  quarter  of  1974,  a  program 
leading  to  a  mathematics  minor  was  implemented  as  a 
part  of  the  Master  of  Science  in  Secondary  Education 
degree. 

More  than  twenty  graduate  students  have  been 
admitted  to  this  program  after  only  one  quarter. 

The  future  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  is 
bright  indeed.  Staff  plans  to  upgrade  the  existing 
programs  and  propose  new  programs  as  the  need 
arises. 

A  possible  new  area  currently  being  considered  is  a 
computer  program  oriented  toward  science  studies.  A 
minor  in  this  area  would  complement  a  major  in 
mathematics  or  in  any  of  the  sciences  and  would  be 
attractive  for  those  who  plan  to  work  in  applied 
areas. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion  was 
established  in  1966  by  Dr.  Adams  as  a  part  of  his 
efforts  to  broaden  the  liberal  arts  program  at  Troy 
State  University. 

Aided  by  a  grant  of  $19,500  from  the  Danforth 
Foundation,  the  Department  was  headed  until  1970 
by  Dr.  Carl  Purinton,  author,  editor,  and 
distinguished  professor  at  Boston  University  for  more 
than  twenty  years. 

In  addition  to  establishing  the  Department  on  a 
firm  basis,  Dr.  Purinton  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Association  at  Troy. 

When  Dr.  Purinton  retired,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Mitchell,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of 
Auburn  and  Duke  Universities,  with  almost  a  decade 
of  teaching  at  Carleton  College,  Union  College  and 
Central  Methodist  College. 

Dr.  Mitchell,  who  has  published  numerous  works 
on  Methodist  history  in  the  last  decade,  participated 
in  the  establishment  of  a  circle  of  Omicron  Delta 
Kappa  and  a  chapter  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi  at  Troy. 

In  its  offerings  in  world  religions,  the  Department 
has  sought  to  give  Troy  students  a  global  religious 
perspective.  Courses  in  Old  and  New  Testament  have 
been  designed  to  give  them  a  scholarly  introduction 
to  the  major  religious  tradition  of  western  culture. 

A  new  course  in  religious  ethics  and  problems  in 
contemporary  medicine  reflects  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  to  work  on  the  frontiers  of 
contemporary  ethical  reflection. 

In  its  courses  in  philosophy,  the  Department  has 
tried  to  acquaint  students  with  the  writings  of  the 
great  thinkers  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  methods  of 
logical  thought.  These  courses  have  been  taught  by 
graduates  of  Oxford,  Northwestern  and  Tulane. 
Beginning  last  September,  Dr.  Hans  Moennig,  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Lafayette  College  and  the 
University  of  Iowa,  who  recently  returned  from  a 
year  of  study  at  Oxford,  joined  the  faculty.  Dr. 
Moennig  previously  taught  at  Antioch  College, 
Tuskegee  Institute  and  the  University  of  California  at 
Humboldt. 


Interested  not  only  in  the  general  education  of  all 
Troy  students  but  in  the  specialized  education  of 
those  who  wish  to  pursue  philosophical  or  religious 
studies  in  greater  depth,  the  Department  has  enrolled 
minors  in  both  disciplines. 

Though  no  full-time  staff  has  been  employed  at 
Fort  Rucker  or  Montgomery,  courses  from  the 
Department  have  proven  to  be  popular  when  taught 
in  both  places  by  members  of  the  Troy  campus 
faculty  or  by  visiting  teachers  from  other  institutions. 

The  Department  anticipates  the  offering  of  a 
major  and  a  continuing  period  of  service  to  the 
University  and  the  community. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

The  Department  of  Physical  Sciences  was 
established  in  September  1970  as  part  of  the 
University's  administrative  reorganization. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Adams  became  President  of  Troy 
State  University,  funds  were  provided  to  expand  the 
school's  science  facilities.  An  annex  to  McCall  Hall 
was  completed  in  the  spring  and  occupied  in  the 
summer  of  1967.  This  approximately  doubled  the 
space  available  for  teaching  in  the  physical  sciences. 

Dr.  Adams  has  greatly  strengthened  the  faculty  in 
the  Physical  Science  Department.  When  he  arrived  in 
October  1964,  of  eight  faculty  teaching  in  the 
physical  sciences,  only  two  held  the  terminal  degree 
and  they  were  both  Ed.D.'s.  Of  the  seven  faculty 
presently  employed,  four  have  Ph.D.'s,  one  the  Ed.D 
and  the  other  two  have  completed  significant  work 
above  the  master's  level.  The  quality  of  the  present 
faculty  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  two  of  the  lasi 
four  winners  of  the  Ingalls  award  for  excellence  ir 
classroom  teaching  have  been  from  this  group. 

Enrollment  in  the  physical  sciences  at  TSU  ha 
experienced  a  steady  growth.  This  can  be  attributec 
in  part  to  the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Nursinj 
by  Dr.  Adams. 

The  University-wide  curriculum  revisioi 
implemented  in  the  fall  of  1970  has  had  a  significan 
impact  on  the  Department.  New  programs  ani 
increased  flexibility  of  older  programs  have  provide* 
students  with  a  variety  of  options  not  available  prio 
to  that  time.  The  Department  gained  from  thi 
revision  in  terms  of  better  programs. 

Since  the  Physical  Science  Department  w<; 
established  in  1970,  it  has  played  a  major  role  i 
hosting  regional  Science  Fairs.  However,  the  mo* 
important  event  has  been  a  lecture  series  by  D 
Edward  Teller,  noted  physicist,  for  the  past  tw 
years. 
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SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  AND  COMMERCE 


The  primary  objective  of  Troy  State  University's 
School  of  Business  is  to  educate  and  prepare  students 
for  employment  careers  in  the  business  world.  Since 
the  operation  of  a  business  firm  includes  the 
performance  of  broad  and  diverse  duties,  preparatory 
programs  at  TSU  are  also  broad  and  diverse. 

ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 

Bachelor  Degree  programs  in  accounting, 
economics  and  marketing,  along  with  business  and 
secretarial  education,  have  been  in  existence  at  Troy 
State  University  for  several  years.  New  bachelor 
degree  programs  in  finance  and  management  were 
initiated  in  1970.  Academic  education  in  computer 
science  was  begun  in  1973. 

Although  most  of  the  bachelor  degree  programs  in 
business  administration  have  been  offered  by  TSU  for 
more  than  ten  years,  each  individually  has  been 
revised  periodically.  Revision  is  necessary,  of  course, 
if  TSU  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  rapidly  changing 
techniques  found  in  businesses  and  in  the  new  or 
improved  technology  utilized  by  businessmen. 
Certainly,  the  rise  of  conglomerates  during  the  decade 
of  the  sixties  meant  that  various  fields  of  business, 
such  as  accounting  and  management,  could  not  be 
taught  as  they  had  been  during  the  years  before. 
Likewise,  multi-national  operations  and  the  present 
demand  for  professional  accuracy  and  high  ethical 
standards  require  that  the  Business  School  faculty  be 
professional,  technically  competent  and  modern. 

Troy  State  University  has  made  great  strides 
during  the  past  ten  years  in  providing  its  business 
students  with  a  solid  curriculum  and  a  stable  faculty. 
During  1972,  all  bachelor  degree  programs  were 
modified     so     as     to     better     train     students     for 


employment  in  the  business  world.  Obsolete  courses 
were  deleted,  currently  needed  courses  were  added, 
and  other  courses  were  re-organized  and  re-numbered 
to  place  them  in  their  proper  curriculum  sequence. 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  AND  COMMERCE 
ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 


Bachelor  of  Science 

Degree  Programs- 

Business  Administration 

Year  Initiated 

Accounting 

1964* 

Finance 

1970 

Economics 

1964* 

Management 

1970 

Marketing 

1964* 

Business  Education 

1964* 

Secretarial  Science 

1964* 

Computer  Science 

1973 

*ln  existence  in  1964. 

Masters  Degree  Programs 

Master  of  Business  Administration 
Master  of  Science  in  Business 

Education 
Master  of  Science  in  Management 
(European  Program) 


1973 

1973 

1974 


GRADUATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

Changing  conditions  have  brought  about  a  need 
for  academic  preparation  beyond  the  bachelor  degree 
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level  in  business.  To  meet  this  need,  TSU  has  begun 
offering  three  master's  degree  programs  in  business. 
The  Master  of  Business  Administration  program 
(M.B.A.)  was  first  offered  on  the  main  campus  and  at 
the  Fort  Rucker  branch  in  January  of  1973.  In  the 
fall  of  1973,  M.B.A.  was  offered  at  Craig  Air  Force 
Base. 

A  further  expansion  of  the  curriculum  took  place 
in  August  of  1974  with  the  initiation  of  a  Master  of 
Science  in  Management  program.  This  program  is 
conducted  at  various  Air  Force  bases  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  By  January,  1975,  it  will  be  offered  at  12  Air 
Force  bases  in  England,  Germany,  Italy  and  Turkey. 

FACULTY  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

There  are  currently  23  faculty  positions  in  the 
School  of  Business  and  Commerce  at  Troy  State 
University.  This  represents  an  increase  from  a  faculty 
of  10  in  1964. 

The  major  focus  of  the  School  in  recent  years  has 
been  in  improving  the  quality  of  the  teaching  faculty. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  hiring  new  faculty 
members  who  have  high  academic  achievements  and 
who  have  broad  teaching,  research  and  business  world 
experience. 

The  number  of  faculty  with  doctoral  degrees  has 
increased  from  one  of  ten  in  1964  to  11  of  23  in 
1974.  Additionally,  five  faculty  members  are  nearing 
completion  of  their  doctorates. 

When  those  faculty  members  who  currently  have 
ABD  status  complete  their  degrees,  each  of  the 
departmental  areas  in  the  School  of  Business  will  be 
well  staffed  with  terminally  degreed  persons. 

Several  faculty  members  are  active  in  professional 
organizations  and  are  recognized  throughout  the 
Southeastern  United  States.  Moreover,  some  have 
been  nationally  honored. 


FACULTY  GROWTH 


Number  of  Faculty 
Positions 

1964-10 
1965  -  10 


Number  of  Terminal 
Degree  Faculty 

1     Business  Department 

1 


1966 

13 

I 

Business  Administration 

1967- 

17 

2 

Department 

1968 

12 

3 

1969  - 

18 

3 

1970- 

18 

3 

1971  -23 
1972-21 
1973-  23 
1974-23 


4  School  of  Business 

5  and  Commerce 
6 

11 


Academic  Degree  Status  of  the  School  of 
Business  and  Commerce  Faculty  1974 


ABD        Masters 


Department 

Doctoral 

Area 

Degree 

Management 

4 

Economics 

4 

Marketing 

1 

Accounting 

0 

Finance 

0 

Business  Education 

1 

Law 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

RESEARCH  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

The  establishment  of  the  School  of  Business  anc 
Commerce  in  the  1971-72  academic  year  brough 
about  a  new  teaching  posture  and  increased  researcr 
among  the  faculty.  Each  resulted  in  its  own  rewards 
Research    activity    particularly    jumped    dramatically 
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and    resulted    in    an    increase    in    the    number   of 

U  published  reports. 
The  culmination  of  research  activities  by  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Business  and  Commerce  has 
been  the  establishment  of  a  Center  of  Business  and 
Economic  Services.  This  unit  was  established  last  in 
1974  as  an  administrative  unit  within  the  School  of 
Business  and  Commerce.  The  Center  for  Business  and 
Economic  Services  will  provide  service  in  two  areas: 
research  and  management. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  School  of  Business  and 
Commerce,  various  members  of  its  faculty  have 
represented  the  School  and  the  University  at  a 
number  of  regional  and  national  meetings.  Several 
faculty  members  also  serve  on  local,  state  and 
regional  boards  and  in  advisory  groups.  As  a 
consequence,  Troy  State  University  and  the  School  of 
Business  and  Commerce  have  obtained  a  broader 
reputation  for  professionalism  and  academic 
excellence. 

Research  Projects  Conducted  by  the 

School  of  Business  and  Commerce  and  its 

Faculty 

1.  Manpower  Survey  for  the  Pike  County 
Manpower  Planning  Council. 

2.  Development  of  an  Economic  Model  for  Pike 
County. 

3.  Preliminary  research  and  planning  assistance  to 
the  Southeast  Alabama  Regional  Planning  and 
Development  Commission. 

4.  Development  of  Employment  Behavior 
Characteristics  for  Graduates  of  Schools  of 
Business. 

5.  Analysis  of  Professional  Labor  Turnover  in 
Alabama  Hospitals. 

6.  Analysis  of  Non-Professional  Labor  Turnover  in 
Alabama  Hospitals. 

7.  A  Determination  of  the  Primary  Factors 
Associated  with  Successful  Completion  of  the 
CPA  Examination  in  Alabama. 

8.  Determination  of  Cost  of  Retailing  Milk  in 
Alabama. 

9.  Determination  of  Cost  of  Processing  and 
Distributing  Milk  in  Alabama. 

10.  Determination    of   Patterns   of   Employment    in 
Alabama. 

11.  Evaluation     of    Changes    in     Property     Values 
Considered  for  Use  in  Property  Taxation. 

12.  Determination  of  Regional  Economic  Growth  in 
Alabama. 

STUDENT  AND  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

Ten  years  ago,  according  to  available  information, 
there  were  no  social  or  professional  activities 
provided  the  business  student  at  Troy  State 
I  University.  During  this  past  decade,  however,  notable 
and  highly  important  developments  have  occurred. 
First,  in  1966,  a  chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Pi,  the 
national  men's  business  student  professional 
fraternity  was  chartered.  This  group  sponsors  tours  of 


business  and  industrial  firms  and  brings  outstanding 
speakers  to  campus. 

During  the  1973-74  academic  year,  a  chapter  of 
Phi  Gamma  Nu,  the  national  women's  business 
students  sorority,  was  officially  installed.  This  group 
provides  business  women  students  with  the  same  type 
activities  provided  men  by  Delta  Sigma  Pi. 

Several  other  interesting  and  worthwhile  programs 
have  also  been  initiated.  Perhaps,  the  foremost  of 
these  is  the  creation  of  a  Student  Advisory  Council 
within  the  School  of  Business  and  Commerce.  This 
Council  is  composed  of  representatives  of  business 
fraternities,  sororities  and  the  various  departments.  It 
acts  as  an  advisory  and  communications  group  for  the 
Dean  and  the  Assistant  Dean  of  the  School. 

Another  student-related  activity  is  the  annual 
School  of  Business  and  Commerce  graduation 
banquet.  At  this  event,  various  outstanding  students, 
both  of  senior  and  junior  standing,  are  recognized. 
Students,  their  spouses,  parents  and  friends  are 
invited. 


BUILDING  PLAN 

With  regard  to  facilities,  a  commitment  was  made 
with  the  inception  of  the  School  of  Business  and 
Commerce  that  a  new  building  would  be  made 
available  within  a  relatively  short  time.  Research  by  a 
faculty  committee,  the  Dean  and  Assistant  Dean  and 
the  architectural  firm  of  Sherlock,  Smith  and  Adams, 
resulted  in  a  complete  set  of  working  plans  for  the 
structure.  While  the  final  plans  were  being  drafted, 
various  offices  and  classrooms  of  the  School  were 
brought  together  in  Bibb  Graves  Hall.  This  grouping 
of  the  faculty  and  students  under  one  roof  facilitated 
communications  between  the  students,  the  faculty 
and  the  deans.  These  temporary  facilities  are 
inadequate,  however.  They  were  constructed  in  1930, 
and  do  not  permit  the  utilization  of  modern 
technology  and  teaching  methods.  Thus,  both  the 
students  and  the  faculty  are  currently  looking 
forward  to  moving  into  more  modern  facilities. 


PLACEMENT  OF  GRADUATES 

There  has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  students 
being  sought  after  by  business,  industry  and 
government.  In  fact,  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Business  has  been  advised  by  certain  employers  that 
TSU  graduates  are  preferred  over  graduates  from  any 
other  institution  in  the  Southeast.  This  is  indicative 
that  TSU's  School  of  Business  has  achieved  its 
rightful  place  in  producing  students  of  value  to  the 
nation's  economy. 
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The  School  of  Education  at  Troy  State  University 
has  continued  to  build  on  the  strong  foundation  built 
by  the  institution's  earliest  students,  faculty  and 
administrators. 

For  the  past  ten  years,  however,  the  growth  and 
progress  has  been  particularly  significant. 

For  example,  the  professional  staff  increased 
during  that  time  from  five  educationists  with  three 
doctorates  and  two  psychologists  to  thirteen 
educationists  with  seven  doctorates  and  six 
psychologists  with  three  doctorates. 

With  the  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  the 
staff  has  come  a  corresponding  increase  in  services 
and  programs. 

As  only  one  example,  the  Reading  Center  service 
was  begun  in  1966. 

In  1967  Rehabilitation  and  Social  Service  was 
added  as  both  a  major  and  minor  subject. 

Two  years  later,  in  1969,  Special  Education  was 
added  also  as  a  major  and  minor. 

The  psychology  laboratory  underwent  expansion 
in  1970  and,  as  it  did,  much  new  electronic 
equipment  was  added. 

One  year  later,  in  1971,  the  School  inaugurated  its 
highly  successful  Career  Opportunity  Program  for 
prospective  teachers. 

And,  if  this  expansion  and  growth  were  not 
enough  to  keep  the  faculty  and  staff  busy,  the  School 
of  Education,  during  the  past  decade,  continued  to 
sponsor  a  series  of  summer  workshops  for  in-service 
teachers  and  administrators. 

The  workshops  were  conducted  on  such  subjects 
as  reading,  special  education,  student  evaluation, 
English,  team  teaching  and  aerospace  education. 

For  its  work,  the  University's  Education  School 
received  three  Distinguished  Achievement  awards 
from  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education. 


The  awards  particularly  recognized  the  School'; 
programs  in  aerospace  education,  its  reading  centeii 
program  and  its  simulated  teaching  experience 
program. 

The  award  for  aerospace  education  came  in  1967 
for  the  reading  program  in  1969;  and  for  th< 
experience  program  in  1970. 

In  addition,  the  Laboratory  School  was  giveil 
national  recognition  for  moving  to  a  team  teachin; 
continuous  progress  program. 

With  its  growth  and  progress,  the  School 
Education  also  inaugurated  two  major  curriculur 
revisions.  The  first  of  these  came  in  1965  and  th 
other  in  1970. 

To  provide  the  School  of  Education  mor 
satisfactory  facilities  in  which  to  work,  McCarth 
Hall,  the  former  University  Library,  was  completelj 
remodeled. 

After  this  was  accomplished,  the  Education  an 
Psychology  staff  occupied  new  quarters  in  1972. 

Just    prior   to   that,   however,   one   of  the    ma 
significant    appointments    in     the    history    of 
University  was  made  by  President  Ralph  Adams. 

In  1971  he  appointed  Dr.  Max  Rafferty,  formt1 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  < 
California,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Dr.  Rafferty's  ingenuity,  vigor  and  intellect  led  tl 
school  to  full  NCATE  accreditation  in  1972. 

Among  the  greatest  accomplishments  of  the  scho 
during  the  tenure  of  Dr.  Rafferty  has  been  tl 
approval  of  provisions  for  directed  teacher-ai( 
experience  in  local  Pike  County  schools  during  tl 
students'  junior  year.  This  program  is  open  to 
education  majors  and  was  instituted  in  1974. 

Dr.  Rafferty  is  proud,  too,  of  the  fact  that  the 
continues  to  be   100  percent  job  placement  for 
TSU  School  of  Education  graduates. 

The  future  of  the  School  of  Education  at  Tn 
State  University  remains  bright. 


\ 


• 
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Degree  production  in  the  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation  (HPER)  Department  in  the 
School  of  Education  has  almost  doubled  in  the  past 
decade  and  the  department  is  serving  almost  2,000 
students  in  athletic-oriented  activities. 

In  1964,  the  HPER  Department  was  combined 
with  the  Athletic  Department  and  most  of  its 
instructors  also  coached  intercollegiate  athletics. 
Physical  Education  and  Athletics  were  set  up  as 
separate  units  in  1969-70. 

The  HPER  Department  currently  serves  in 
recreational  and  instructional  areas  and  Athletics 
serves  the  intercollegiate  program. 

From  1966  to  1968,  the  University  underwent  a 
complete  curriculum  renovation  and  the  HPER 
Department  reduced  the  number  of  required  courses 
from  23  to  11.  Dr.  Andrew  J.  Kozar,  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  served  as  consultant  during 
this  change. 

In     1970,     Dr.     Rudy     Argenti    was    appointed 


Chairman  of  the  HPER  Department.  At  the  time,  the 
degree  production  was  in  the  low  30's. 

A  year  later,  the  department  received  praise  for  its 
organization  and  course  offerings  from  National 
Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 
Evaluators.  Stan  LeProtti,  a  nationally-known 
physical  educator  and  coach,  was  also  added  to  the 
faculty  in  1971. 

In  1972,  the  HPER  Department  was  also  praised 
by  evaluators  from  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  And  in  1973-74  the  department 
reached  its  highest  point  of  degree  production. 

I  n  addition  to  instructional  offerings,  the 
department  is  also  responsible  for  the  University's 
intramural  program.  This  program  offers  organized 
athletic  competition  in  numerous  different  sports  to 
more  than  1 ,800  students  each  year. 

Women's  extramural  athletic  competition  in 
volleyball,  basketball,  golf  and  tennis  has  also  been 
added. 


THE  SOUND  OF  THE  SOUTH 


SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ART 

The  Department  of  Art  at  Troy  State  University 
has  made  numerous  strides  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Ralph  W.  Adams. 

When  Dr.  Adams  arrived  on  campus  in  1964,  the 
Department  staff  consisted  of  four  instructors  of  art, 
two  assistant  professors  and  the  Chairman,  Dr.  R.  C. 
Paxson. 

The  Department,  at  that  time,  was  housed  in 
McCartha  Hall.  It  was  the  first  year  the  College  was 
not  faced  with  the  prorationing  of  funds. 

It  was  also  the  year  that  the  University  gained 
acceptance  for  an  AACTE  Grant. 

During  the  next  academic  year,  the  College  was 
funded  under  a  Developing  Institution  Grant.  With  a 
share  of  these  funds  and  with  a  Title  VI  grant,  the 
Department  began  to  expand  its  holdings  and  add 
eqiupment. 

As  a  step  in  improving  the  qualifications  of  the 
faculty,  at  least  one  member  was  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  to  pursue  doctoral  studies. 

The  following  year,  in  the  1966-67  academic  term, 
the  Department  of  Art  completed  a  preliminary 
Self-Study  Report. 

Dr.  Paxson  also  chaired  a  National  Conference  on 
Art  Education. 

And,  during  the  same  year,  with  the  use  of  Title  I 
funds,  Troy  State  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education  co-sponsored  a  Summer  Workshop  for 
Elementary  Teachers. 


Five  prominent  Art  Educators  worked  with  the 
participants  for  a  three  week  period. 

During  the  1967-68  academic  year,  the 
Department's  Chairman  was  appointed  to  head  an  Ad 
Hoc  Curriculum  Committee  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  examining  the  College's  older 
curriculum  and  of  recommending  changes. 

During  this  time,  the  Department  moved  from 
McCartha  Hall  into  temporary  quarters. 

Title  VI  funds  helped  the  Department  to  continue 
to  expand  and  improve  its  course  offerings. 

A  new  curriculum  was  instituted  during  the  fall 
quarter  of  1970  and,  before  the  academic  year  ended, 
the  Department  moved  into  Kilby  Hall. 

In  1971,  Woodi  Ishmael,  one  of  the  nation's 
foremost  portrait  artists,  joined  the  faculty  as  an 
assistant  professor. 

The  Department's  reputation  for  quality  art 
education  continues  to  grow  and  the  faculty  has 
produced  among  its  students  a  number  of  talented 
and  gifted  artists. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  Music  Department  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  of  any  university  in  the 
state.  It  now  has  approximately  200  students 
enrolled.  In  the  past  decade  the  Department  has 
achieved  national  prominence  in  many  fields  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Charles  V.  Farmer  and  Dr.  Johr 
M.  Long. 
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Dr.  Farmer  played  a  major  role  in  instituting  the 
first  Bachelor  of  Music  Education  degree  in  Alabama 
ind  today  Troy  State  is  still  one  of  the  few  schools 
jffering  this  degree.  He  also  brought  the  Collegiate 
iingers  into  prominence  and  directed  their  first 
aational  radio  appearance  on  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
tystem,  the  network  on  which  the  group  has 
>erformed  many  times  since. 

The  Collegiate  Singers,  which  numbers  70 
nembers,  is  now  directed  by  Dr.  William  Denison, 
\ssistant  Chairman  of  the  Music  Department.  Dr. 
3enison  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
ind  Florida  State  University,  where  he  was  a  member 
(»f  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  has  continued  the  great 
tradition  of  the  Collegiate  Singers  started  by  Dr. 
Farmer.  The  Singers,  in  addition  to  their  radio 
Performances,  are  heard  in  numerous  concerts  and 
ippearances  throughout  the  South. 

The  University  Choir  numbers  250  members  and  is 
pnique  in  that  it  is  open  to  participation  by  any 
jnember  of  the  student  body  who  desires  this  type  of 
Musical  experience. 

In  1965  the  Troy  State  University  Opera 
Workshop  was  organized  and  it  has  grown  into  one  of 
'he  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  South,  with  more  than 
>00  members  participating  each  year. 

The  Troy  State  University  Marching  Band  made  its 
first  national  television  appearance  in  1965  and  made 
*ts  tenth  consecutive  appearance  in  October,  1974, 
vhen  it  performed  the  half-time  show  at  the  Miami 
)olphins  professional  football  game  in  Miami, 
"lorida.  The  Band's  performance  was  seen  on  NBC. 
the  famous  "Sound  of  the  South"  Band,  numbering 
nore  than  200  members,  played  for  the  inauguration 
If  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  in  1968  and  1972. 
The  Band  also  performed  for  President  Nixon  in  the 
pring  of  1971  when  he  visited  Mobile,  Alabama. 

The  Troy  State  University  Symphonic  Band  has 
ieveloped  into  a  musical  ensemble  of  the  highest 
aliber.  The  Symphonic  Band  serves  several  purposes 
vithin  the  University  framework.  It  acquaints 
students  with  the  finest  literature  for  the  medium  of 
the  concert  band,  as  rendered  by  a  superior  musical 
brganization.  The  Band  concertizes  extensively 
throughout  the  Southeast  and  gives  several  concerts 
tech  year  on  campus.  As  a  performing  group  the 
iymphonic  Band  is  enthusiastically  received  by 
housands,  musicians  and  laymen  alike,  to  whom  it 
wrings  the  joy  of  timeless  music. 

In  the  winter  of  1974,  the  Southeastern  United 
states  Concert  Band  Clinic  was  organized,  bringing 
together  some  of  the  nation's  finest  high  school  bands 
n  concert  performances. 

The  University  Band  hosts  a  high  school  band 
:amp  each  summer  in  which  more  than  1,000 
musicians  participate.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  such 
:amps  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  1974  summer  quarter,  the  Master's 
Degree  in  Music  Education  was  added  to  the 
:urriculum  and  was  received  by  a  very  large  initial 
:lass. 

Student  musical  organizations  now  active  on 
:ampus  include  the  Phi  Mu  Alpha  and  Sigma  Alpha 


lota  professional  music  fraternities,  the  Kappa  Kappa 
Psi  Honorary  Fraternity  for  College  Bandsmen,  the 
Tau  Beta  Sigma  Honorary  Sorority  for  College 
Bandswomen,  and  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference. 

The  University  has  added  such  distinguished 
musicians  to  its  staff  as  Dr.  Paul  Yoder,  the  world's 
most  famous  composer,  who  is  now  teaching  at  Troy 
State  two  quarters  each  year. 

Throughout  the  last  ten  years  the  goals  of  the 
Music  Department  have  been:  to  prepare  instrumental 
and  vocal  music  educators  so  that  they  might  fully 
meet  the  responsibilities  of  their  profession  and  of 
life;  to  develop  a  love  and  appreciation  of  music 
among  the  University  community;  to  spread  this  love 
and  appreciation  of  music  throughout  the 
surrounding  area;  and  to  aid  in  increasing  the 
excellence  of  education  offered  by  Troy  State 
University. 

The  Music  Department  is  housed  in  Smith  Hall, 
and  a  new  band  building  is  under  construction.  It  will 
be  completed  in  July  of  1975  and  will  be  one  of  the 
most  modern  structures  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Music  Department  is  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  John  M.  Long.  Dr.  William  Denison  serves  as 
assistant  chairman. 

The  Music  Department  faculty,  in  addition  to  Dr. 
Long  and  Dr.  Denison,  consists  of:  Dr.  Carl  Vollrath, 
Dr.  Paul  Yoder,  Mr.  Philip  Kelley,  Mr.  Don  Patmon, 
Mr.  Jim  Mahaffey,  Mr.  Charles  Calkins,  Mrs.  Jean 
Barr,  Mr.  Truman  Welch,  Mrs.  Violet  Ervin,  Miss 
Rhonda  Ledlow,  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Whaley,  Mr.  George 
Patterson,  Miss  Ann  Louise  Davidson,  and  summer 
staff  members  Col.  George  Howard,  Mr.  Frank 
Butenschon,  and  Mr.  Louis  Lindsay. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SPEECH  AND  THEATRE 

The  University's  Speech  and  Theatre  curriculum 
has  been  filled  with  exciting  developments  ever  since 
it  was  first  instituted. 

One  of  the  first  innovations  in  this  area  of 
University  study  was  the  organization  of  the  Pied 
Pipers. 

The  Pied  Pipers  are  TSU  students  who  perform  for 
children's  groups.  Officially,  Pied  Pipers  are  the 
"school's  first  permanent  touring  children's  theatre 
ensemble." 

But  unofficially,  the  group  does  much  more  than 
tour.  It  attracts  to  the  University's  Smith  Hall  several 
thousands  of  youngsters  in  the  South  Alabama  area 
to  see  such  performances  as  "Little  Red  Riding 
Hood"  and  the  "Three  Little  Pigs." 

The  audience  participates  in  the  performance  and 
makes  the  total  entertainment  and  learning 
experience  unique. 

Speech  and  Theatre  were  separated  from  the 
Department  of  English  in  the  1971-72  academic  year. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Speech  and  Theatre 
presented  its  first  dinner-theatre  production,  "You're 
A  Good  Man,  Charlie  Brown."  Interestingly  enough, 
the  establishment  of  the  TSU  dinner-theatre  preceded 
the  announcement  that  a  professional  dinner-theatre 
would  be  created  in  Montgomery. 

In  the  following  year,  Dr.  David  Dye,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Speech  and  Theatre,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Alabama  Speech  and  Theatre 
Association. 

Dr.  Dye  appointed  Dr.  Gerald  Baxter,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Speech,  to  serve  as  Editor  of  the  ASTA 
Newsletter. 

Dr.  Baxter  expanded  the  scope  of  the  Newsletter 
and  created  the  Alabama  Speech  and  Theatre 
Association  Journal. 

It  was  in  the  1972-73  academic  year  that  Speech 
and  Theatre  was  approved  by  the  University  for  full 
departmental  status.  This  was  another  first  in  the 
history  of  Troy  State  University  for  it  provided  the 
school  an  opportunity  to  offer  students  a  major  in 
Speech  and  Theatre. 

Among  the  Department's  other  activities  during 
the  year  was  its  sponsorship  of  theatre  and  debate 
camps  as  a  part  of  the  University's  first  summer  Fine 
Arts  Camp  for  high  school  students. 

It  also  hosted  the  District  Nine  Walter  Trumbauer 
High  School  Theatre  Festival  fall  workshop  and  the 
District  Nine  spring  one-act  play  competition  as  part 
of  the  Trumbauer  Theatre  Festival. 

A  hit  with  the  general  public  was  the  Department's 
dinner-theatre  tours  to  surrounding  communities. 

In  the  1973-74  academic  year,  TSU's  production 
of  "The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest"  was  selected  as 
one  of  five  regional  winners  in  the  American  College 
Theatre  Festival. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  festival 
that  an  Alabama  university  was  selected  for  the 
honor. 

TSU  shared  the  distinction  with  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  Tuscaloosa. 


TSU  and  UA,  plus  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro,  the  University  of  Miami  and 
Georgia  Southern  College  won  over  thirty  other 
productions  presented  by  groups  in  thirteen  states. 

It  was  during  this  year,  also,  that  Dr.  Baxter 
organized  the  University's  first  debate  team  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  intercollegiate  debating. 

During  1973-74,  the  University's  Speech  and 
Theatre  Department  hosted  the  combined  Higl 
School  Warm-Up  Debate  Tournament;  the  District 
Nine  Walter  Trumbauer  High  School  Theatre  Festiv?' 
fall  workshop;  the  District  Nine  spring  one-act  play 
competition  for  high  school  students;  and  the 
state-wide  Walter  Trumbauer  High  School  Theatre 
Festival  for  all  district  winners. 

The  future  for  Speech  and  Theatre  at  Troy  State 
University  is  bright  and  further  growth  is  anticipated. 
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OURNALISM'S  FALL  SYMPOSIUM 
■ 


HALL  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 


Though  the  Department  of  English  at  Troy  State 
University  offered  journalism  courses  for  several 
ears,  not  until  1970  did  the  TSU  Catalogue  list 
purnalism  as  a  minor.  Realizing  the  necessity  for  a 
trong  journalism  program  in  Alabama,  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Vdams,  President  of  TSU,  announced  at  the  100th 
nniversary  convention  of  the  Alabama  Press 
association,'  held  in  Birmingham  in  February,  1971, 
hat  a  new  Department  of  Journalism  would  be 
stablished  at  TSU  and  that  an  initial  budget  of 
150,000  to  begin  operations  would  be  requested  of 
he  legislature  that  year.  In  his  announcement  Dr. 
kdams  said:  "Troy  State  now  offers  a  minor  in 
aumalism,  but  after  it  establishes  a  department,  it 
/ill  offer  a  major,  providing  courses  that  will  produce 
edicated  journalists  who  will  recognize  the 
ublic's  right  to  know,  its  need  to  know,  its  desire  to 
now  and  will  be  bound  by  the  principles  of 
rofessional  journalism  that  require  fulfillment  of  all 
hree." 

On  December  16,  1971,  Dr.  Adams  and  Governor 
ieorge  C.  Wallace  announced  plans  for  the  formation 
f  a  journalism  school  at  TSU  to  be  named  the  Hall 
chool  of  Journalism  in  honor  of  three  deceased 
lembers  of  a  distinguished  family  of  Alabama 
iurnalists:  Grover  Hall,  Sr.,  Pulitzer  prize-winning 
ditor  of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser;  Grover  Hall, 
r.,  who  followed  his  father  to  national  prominence 
s  editor  of  the  Advertiser  and  later  as  editor  of  the 
'Jchmond  News-Leader  and  who  was  a  nationally 
yndicated  columnist;  and  Julian  O.  Hall,  editor  and 
an  of  the  founder  of  the  Dothan  Eagle,  whose 
ersuasive  writing  gave  the  Eagle  influence  far  beyond 


its  circulation  territory.  The  announcement  was  made 
in  Governor  Wallace's  ottice,  where  relatives  of  the 
three  Halls  were  present.  In  conjuction  with  the 
announcement,  the  Alabama  Press  Association 
presented  Dr.  Adams  a  check  for  $1,500  to  be  used 
for  library  books  for  the  new  School  of  Journalism, 
which  was  established  by  resolution  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  TSU  Board  of  Trustees. 

In  the  spring  of  1972  John  R.  Chamberlain  was 
named  Dean  of  the  Hall  School  of  Journalism.  John 
Hamner  was  named  Associate  Dean  the  fall  of  1972. 
Gary  Mayer,  the  third  member  of  the  founding 
faculty,  had  come  to  TSU  the  summer  of  1971  as  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  English,  where  he 
taught  English  and  all  journalism  courses  that  were 
offered  at  that  time.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr.,  the  fourth 
member  of  the  journalism  faculty,  was  named  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
journalism  the  spring  of  1974. 

In  the  fall  of  1972  the  Academic  Council  of  Troy 
State  University  approved  the  journalism  major. 
Thus,  the  winter  of  1973  saw  the  first  journalism 
majors:  twelve  students  who  either  changed  their 
majors  to  journalism  or  who  decided  to  major  in 
journalism  along  with  other  disciplines. 

Since  three  courses  outside  the  School  of 
Journalism  are  acceptable  as  elective  credit  toward 
the  journalism  major  or  minor,  there  is  a  cognate 
faculty.  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Roberts,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
English,  teaches  "Professional  Writing,"  William 
Lower,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art,  teaches 
"Photography,"  and  James  Dykes,  Professor  of 
Marketing,  teaches  "Advertising." 
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Board  of  Visitors 

A  thirty-two  member  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Hall 
School  of  Journalism  was  formed  on  Thursday, 
September  26,  1974.  Comprised  of  various  men  and 
women  in  journalism  in  Alabama,  the  purpose  of  the 
Board  is  to  give  advice  and  counsel  for  growth.  An 
Executive  Committee  was  elected,  and  various  other 
committees  were  appointed  to  advise  TSU  on  the 
journalism  program  and  various  facets  thereof.  The 
entire  Board  will  meet  once  a  year;  the  various 
committees  will  meet  as  often  as  necessary. 

Future 

As  the  Hall  School  of  Journalism  continues  to 
grow,  it  envisions  a  six-phase  program  for 
development.  Phase  One  includes  a  90-hour  program 
in  business  and  financial  journalism,  a  45-hour  major 
in  newspaper  advertising  with  provisions  for  20-  and 
25-hour  minors,  and  a  45-hour  major  in  public 
relations  with  provisions  for  20-  and  25-hour  minors. 
These  courses  should  be  offered  as  quickly  as 
practically  and  financially  feasible. 

Phase  Two  includes  the  establishment  of  a  45-hour 
major  in  journalism  education.  Enrolled  in  the  Hall 
School  of  Journalism  are  several  students  who  have 
indicated  a  desire  to  receive  a  journalism-education 
major  rather  than  a  straight  journalism  major  or  a 
straight  education  major  since  neither  "straight" 
major  offers  hope  for  a  full-time  employment  in  high 
school  as  journalism  teachers.  The  program  would 
require  the  addition  of  a  course  on  "Methods  and 
Materials"  and  the  employment  of  a  faculty  member 
qualified  to  supervise  practice  teachers  in  journalism. 
The  faculty  is  confident  that  this  can  be  arranged 
initially  without  the  addition  of  another  full-time 
faculty  member.  Phase  Two  should  be  pursued  as 
rapidly  as  joint  efforts  with  the  School  of  Education 
and  the  State  Department  of  Education  permit. 

Phase  Three  includes  a  45-hour  major  in  broadcast 
journalism  with  provisions  for  20-  and  25-hour 
minors.  This  program  would  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  a  program  in  broadcasting  and  film-making  and 
would  concern  itself  solely  with  the  news  function  of 
the  electronic  media.  This  program  should  be 
developed  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the 
broadcast  industry,  and  it  should  be  offered  by  fall 
quarter,  1975. 

Phase  Four  includes  a  45-hour  major  in 
photojournalism  with  provisions  for  20-  and  25-hour 
minors  and  45-hour  major  in  newspaper  business 
management  with  provisions  for  20-  and  25-hour 
minors.  The  program  in  photojournalism  could  be 
developed  with  the  Department  of  Art  and  should  be 
offered  during  the  1975-76  academic  year. 

Phase  Five  includes  the  establishment  of  a 
two-year  associate  of  science  program  designed  to 
offer  a  combination  of  front-shop,  back-shop  training 
for  persons  interested  in  going  into  the  small-weekly 
operation  without  completing  a  full  four-year  degree 
program.  This  program  would  include  training  in 
printing  techniques,  in  professional  journalism  arts, 


possibly  in  basic  business  management  skills,  and  in 
general  studies.  Such  a  program  would  be  unique  in 
Alabama  and  perhaps  in  the  nation.  It  would  offer  a 
genuine  service  to  the  publishers  of  the  state's  and  the 
South's  weekly  newspapers. 

Phase  Six  includes  the  achievement  of  status  as  a 
professional  school  offering  the  specialized  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Journalism.  As  a  professional  school,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism  should  be  offered  in  . 
addition  to  the  present  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Art*; 
and  Bachelor  of  Science  with  majors  in  journalism 
The  Bachelor  of  Journalism  degree  should  be  a 
195-hour  degree,  and  it  should  be  offered  in  all  the 
four-year  programs  except  journalism-education. 
Some  60  hours  should  be  required  of  all  Bachelor  of 
Journalism  degree  recipients.  The  additional  15  hours | 
would  include  five  hours  in  an  intern  program  or  in  z 
practicum  in  journalism.  Five  hours  also  would  be 
devoted  to  an  in-depth  reporting  or  research  project. 
Such  a  project  would  be  of  a  thesis  nature  and  would 
include  a  defense  before  a  faculty  committee.  The 
final  five  hours  would  be  absorbed  by  the  fact  tha 
Journalism  101  is  not  applicable  to  the  major  unde 
the  professional  degree  program.  The  timing  for  th( 
professional  degree  program  would  depend  on  th 
rapidity  of  development  of  the  other  programs,  whicl 
should  be  only  several  academic  years  away. 
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SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


The  School  of  Nursing  at  Troy  State  University 
provides  students  an  opportunity  to  obtain  either  a 
baccalaureate  degree  or  an  associate  degree. 

The  baccalaureate  degree  program  was  established 
I  here  in  1969. 

With  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Sister  Scholastica, 
I  ^Administrator  of  St.  Margaret's  Hospital  in 
I  Montgomery,  Sister  Lucille  Marie  Beauchamp  was 
I  appointed  Troy  State  University's  first  School  of 
|  Cursing  Dean. 

In  the  initial  program  three  faculty  members  were 
employed.  This  compares  with  a  current  total  of 
nine. 

During  the  fall  of  1970,  38  students  declared 
nursing  as  their  major  area  of  study. 

As  an  indication  of  how  rapidly  the  program  has 
?rown,  the  fall  1974  enrollment  topped  170  students 
-vith  a  nursing  major. 

In  1973  the  first  four  students  graduated  from  the 
3SN  program.  All  were  successful  in  passing  the  State 
3oard  examinations  and  in  becoming  registered 
"lurses. 

This  compared  with  23  who  graduated  from  the 
1974  program. 


The  University's  baccalaureate  program  was 
granted  full  State  Board  of  Nursing  approval  in  the 
summer  of  1973.  It  received  National  League  for 
Nursing  accreditation  in  the  spring  of  last  year. 

Troy  State's  School  of  Nursing  Associate  Degree 
Program  was  established  in  1971. 

At  that  time,  an  assistant  dean  and  one  faculty 
member  began  planning  the  curriculum. 

in  this  program,  at  the  start  of  the  last  academic 
year,  there  were  eleven  faculty  members  and  the 
associate  dean. 

Some  59  students  were  admitted  to  the  AD 
program  in  1972.  Today,  there  are  more  than  126  in 
it. 

The  first  students  to  finish  the  AD  program 
graduated  in  1974.  There  were  44  students  in  the 
graduating  class. 

During  the  current  calendar  year,  Troy  State 
University  will  seek  accreditation  for  its  AD  program 
from  the  National  League  for  Nursing.  Approval  is 
anticipated. 

Miss  S.  Betty  Thomas  is  currently  serving  as  Dean. 
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The  most  significant  library  event  of  the  last  ten 
years  was  the  move  in  1970  into  the  University's 
modern  Lurleen  Burns  Wallace  Educational  Resources 
Center  Building. 

This  Center  was  planned  to  house  important 
resource  facilities  and  services  designed  to  assist  the 
entire  University  system. 

Among  the  various  functions  to  be  served  by  the 
Center  are  library  services,  audio-visual  services, 
printing,  graphic  and  photographic  services  and,  as 
funds  become  available,  closed  circuit  television  and 
FM  radio  services. 

Built-in  flexibility  provides  for  future 
developments  in  information  science,  news  media  and 
cooperative  networks.  This  centralized  approach  to 
utilization  and  management  of  educational  resources 
provides  quality  services  in  the  most  economical 
manner.  In  1972,  the  Center  was  cited  by  the 
Governor's  Cost  Control  Survey  as  an  "increasingly 
effective  centralization  procedure  for  supportive 
services  to  the  faculty"  and  stated  that  "this 
innovation  may  provide  a  statewide  model." 

The  development  and  growth  of  the  Center  is 
significant.  In  1964,  the  library  had  only  a  60,000 
volume  book  collection  with  some  400  periodical 
subscriptions,  seven  newspapers,  and  a  few  basic 
indexes  and  miscellaneous  microform  materials. 
Government  documents  were  added  only  by 
occasional  purchase. 

By  contrast,  in  1974,  the  Library  has 
approximately  250,000  volumes  of  books  and 
microform  volume  equivalents.  In  addition,  1,400 
periodicals  are  received  as  well  as  some  35 
newspapers,  and  numerous  indexing  and  abstracting 
series.  As  a  selective  depository  for  U.S.  Government 
publications,  several  thousand  free  federal  documents 
are  added  annually  to  the  collections  providing  strong 
support  for  reference  services  and  many  areas  of 
study. 


• 


In  addition,  Alabama  documents  pertinent  to  thi 
curriculum  are  acquired  on  a  systematic  basis.  The 
Center  is  attracting  valuable  and  unusual  gifts  such  as 
historical  papers,  band  music  scores  and  recordings, 
art  prints,  manuscripts,  and  periodical  backfiles. 

Within    the   last  few  years,  microprint  material 
have    greatly    increased    and   enriched   Troy   State' 
library  holdings.   For  example,  important  periodic 
backfiles  are  obtained  on  reel  microfilm.  The  Library 
has  the  complete  ERIC  collection  from  1969  forwar 
on  small,  single  sheets  of  film  called  microfiche.  Thi 
collection,  the  most  important  "report  literature" 
all     fields     of    education,     is     accessible     throu 
up-to-date  printed  indexes  and  abstracts. 

The    University   also   serves  as   a   regional    ERI 
center    for    vocational    and    counseling    material 
Through     two    ultrafiche    series,    the    Library 
American    Civilization   and   the   Library  of  English 
Literature,  over  20,000  volumes  of  carefully  chosen 
out-of-print  scholarly  works  are  available  in  a  variety 
of  disciplines.  These  "microbooks"  are  indexed  in  the 
card    catalog    and   special    micro-reading  equipment 
makes  them  easily  used. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  all  print  collections  have 
received  careful  and  continuous  emphasis.  Excellent 
up-to-date  reference,  index,  and  bibliographic 
resource  materials  are  acquired.  Collections  ol 
telephone  directories,  college  and  university  catalogs 
pamphlet  materials,  and  TSU  faculty  publications  art 
maintained  on  a  current  basis. 

Collections  that  have  been  updated  and  expandec 
are  the  children's  library  of  some  5,600  volumes  anc 
the  public  school  textbook  collection  now  numberinj 
some  3,800  volumes. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Library  had  a  few  badly  won 
audio-visual  materials  and  little  equipment.  Now,  i 
has  some  530  16mm  films;  400  8mm  loop  films 
2,500  filmstrips;  3,000  slides;  575  transparencies 
4,500  phonodiscs;  900  phonotapes;  and  5  5< 
multi-media  "packages". 
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Audio-visual  equipment  includes  projectors,  record 
slayers,  tape  recorders,  cameras,  public  address 
systems,  and  numerous  other  types  of  instructional 
quipment.  Campus-wide  audio-visual  services  provide 
one  source  for  students  and  faculty  to  contact 
concerning  A-V  material,  equipment  or  related  needs. 

Available  facilities  include  film  preview  areas,  a 
self-instruction    laboratory    for    those    interested    in 

I  learning     the     techniques     of    operating     standard 
audio-visual  equipment,  and  a  sound  laboratory  for 
individual    study    in    language,    drama,    music,    and 
Ivarious  other  disciplines. 

Library  collections  are  available  to  users  through 
jcard  catalog  indexes.  In  1964,  the  TSU  card  catalog 
lindexed  only  the  book  collection.  Now  it  also 
jpontains  non-print  materials  such  as  films,  recordings, 
slides  and  transparencies.  Within  the  last  decade,  in 
ipreparation  for  joining  interstate  library  networks,  a 
\yery  large  portion  of  the  book  and  periodical 
jpollections  have  been  classified  according  to  the 
■Library  of  Congress  Classification  System. 

Since  1973,  the  TSU  Educational  Resources 
Center  has  been  a  charter  member  of  SOLINET  or 
jthe  Southeastern  Library  Network.  This  special 
network  will  soon  provide  direct  computer  access  to 
jthe  combined  card  catalog  resources  of  many  large 
Research  libraries.  Such  networks  will  bring  significant 
Ithange  to  academic  libraries  in  the  very  near  future. 
TSU  Library  users  will  be  among  the  first  in  the 
■southeastern  states  to  benefit. 

Ten  years  ago,  campus  publishing  services  did  not 

ftxist.   Now,  through   the  establishment  of  the  TSU 

i'ress,  the  Center  provides  the  means  through  which 

■members  of  the  University  Community  can  publish 

quality      instructional     materials,     and     scholarly 

I  manuscripts.  The  purpose  of  the  Press  is  to  aid  in 

ieveloping  the  University  as  a  recognized  center  of 

earning  and  research.  Among  its  major  publications 

ire    Great  Issues,    an   annual   series   of  lectures   by 

outstanding    visiting    scholars    and    speakers;    TSU 

writings  and  Research,   an  organ  of  expression  for 

■  »erious    scholarly    effort    by    faculty    and   students; 

zpos:   Voices,  a  journal  of  creative  poetry  and  prose 

|  py  students,  faculty,  and  alumni;  and  a  recent  history 

of  the  University. 

The  Press  also  publishes  the  University  catalog  and 
/arious  other  important  University  handbooks  and 
similar  items. 

Additional  centralized  services  have  been 
developed  by  the  Center  during  the  past  ten  years  to 
assist  faculty,  students  and  staff.  For  example, 
printing,  photographic  and  graphic  services  began 
operations  with  practically  no  facilities,  equipment  or 
staff.  Today,  with  modern  facilities,  trained  personnel 
^nd  a  variety  of  equipment,  these  services  have  been 
transformed  so  that  quality,  economical  production  is 
orovided  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Centralized  Quick  Copy  services  now  make 
oossible  the  rapid  duplication  of  tests,  class 
land-outs,  memoranda,  and  a  host  of  other  short-run 
terns.  Staff  assistance  is  made  available  for  producing 
special  materials  to  meet  a  wide  range  of  needs  for 
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'Note:      Beginning  1972,  volume  equivalents  of  microform  are 

included.  Approximately  20,18  3  government  documents 
are  not  included  in  the  above  totals. 


needs    for    faculty,    administration    and    University 
related  organizations. 

Such  items  include  brochures,  pamphlets, 
programs,  booklets,  charts,  photographs,  slides, 
posters,  etc.  Total  University  efforts  are  further 
enhanced  through  recruitment  brochures,  main 
campus  and  branch  identification  cards,  16mm 
motion  pictures  of  major  appearances  of  the  TSU 
band,  athletic  press  books,  photographs  for  the 
University  yearbook  and  other  TSU  publications. 
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In  varying  stages  of  development  are  some  very 
important  electronic  media  services.  The  Educational 
Resources  Center  is  designed  to  accommodate  a 
closed-circuit  television  system;  FM  radio;  and  a 
supportive  campus-wide  distribution  system  for  area 
cablevision.  Currently,  the  Center  furnishes  special 
television  assistance  along  with  the  necessary  print 
and  non-print  materials,  visuals,  and  related 
equipment.  These  video  services  are  available  for 
classes,  workshops,  conferences,  speeches  and 
lectures. 

The  introduction  of  area  cablevision  adds  a  new, 
exciting  dimension  and  challenge  to  the  University 
and  the  community  in  the  provision  of  educational, 
cultural  and  other  services.  It  is  anticipated  that 
through  this  medium,  the  Center  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  receive  and  distribute  cablevision 
signals  on  campus  as  well  as  to  distribute  selected, 
outstanding  University  programs  to  area  citizens, 
schools  and  various  other  community  agencies.  This 
important  new  service  will  mean  greatly  increased 
cooperative  efforts  and  mutual  benefits  for  both  the 
University  and  the  community. 

Simultaneously  with  development  of  educational 
resources  facilities  and  services  for  the  main  campus, 
careful  attention  has  been  given  to  library  services  for 
TSU  branches. 

In  cooperation  with  military  officials,  the  TSU 
Branch  Library  at  Fort  Rucker  is  housed  in  a  newly 
renovated,  well-equipped  building.  Necessary  staff 
have  been  added  to  develop  its  collections  and 
promote  its  services. 

According  to  agreement  with  St.  Margaret's 
Hospital  in  Montgomery,  its  Hospital  School  Library 
was  transferred  to  Troy  State  University.  This  library 
has  subsequently  been  reorganized  and  updated,  and 
has  become  the  TSU  Branch  Library  for  the  School 
of  Nursing  in  Montgomery. 

Services  furnished  to  the  branch  libraries  by  the 
main  campus  Center  include  administrative  assistance, 
centralized    acquisitions,    cataloging    and    technical 


processing  of  all   materials,   and   use   of  the  many 
resources  of  the  Center  on  the  Troy  campus. 

In  summary,  the  Educational  Resources  Center 
combines  the  traditional  and  the  innovative  to  assist 
in  attaining  the  aims  of  the  entire  University  system. 
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PHYSICAL  PLANT 


Physical  facilities  at  Troy  State  University  have 
creased  substantially  during  the  administration  of 
r.  Ralph  W.  Adams. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  for  example,  eleven  new 
jildings  have  been  completed,  one  dormitory  has 
:en  converted  into  apartments  and  two  additional 
jildings  have  been  placed  under  contract. 

The  largest  of  the  buildings  to  be  constructed  is 
lumni  Hall.  This  540-man  dormitory,  completely  air 
inditioned,  was  built  in  1966. 

Stewart  Hall,  a  500-seat  dining  hall,  was  also 
impleted  the  same  year. 

An  addition  to  the  University's  science  building, 
cCall  Hall,  was  completed  in  1968.  Cost  for  the 
idition  was  $750,000. 

Wallace  Hall,  one  of  the  south's  most  modern 
jrary  buildings,  was  completed  in  1969  at  a  cost  of 
1,700,000. 

During  the  same  year,  seven  new  apartment 
jildings,  built  for  married  students,  were  completed, 
hey  contain  48  air  conditioned,  carpeted  apartments 

a  nice  residential  area  convenient  to  the  campus. 

McCartha  Hall  was  converted  from  a  library 
jilding  to  a  classroom  building  at  a  cost  of 
325,000.  During  the  conversion,  adequate  space  for 
ie  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education  was  provided. 

In  1971,  the  Tine  W.  Davis  athletic  building  was 
jmpleted  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.  This  fine  facility 
Duses  offices  and  dressing  rooms  for  the  University's 
owing  family  of  coaches  and  athletes. 

Dill  Hall,  a  men's  dormitory,  was  converted  from  a 
armitory  to  one  and  two  bedroom  apartments  in 
?74.  The  cost  of  this  construction  was  $797,000. 


In  February  of  1975,  the  Ralph  W.  Adams 
University  Center  opened  for  use  by  the  University 
community. 

It  contains  a  post  office,  bookstore,  meeting 
rooms,  a  grand  ballroom,  game  rooms,  snack  bar  and 
various  other  fine  facilities. 

Cost  for  the  Adams  Center  is  placed  at 
$1,900,000. 

In  addition  to  the  new  and  remodeled  buildings, 
there  was  also  activity  in  other  areas. 

Two  major  expansions  at  Memorial  Stadium  took 
place:  one  in  1965  and  another  in  1969. 

There  has  also  been  a  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  campus.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  an  active 
campus  beautification  program. 

One  of  the  projects  in  the  beautification  program 
has  been  the  planting  of  2,000  dogwood  trees  and 
other  shrubbery. 

Also,  a  laundry  building  for  use  by  the  married 
students  was  built  in  its  entirety  by  the  Physical  Plant 
Department  in  1 974.  1 1  is  valued  at  $  1 2,000. 

The  warehouse  added  to  the  Physical  Plant 
building  in  1971  and  the  Auto  Shop,  added  in  1973, 
is  valued  at  another  $  1 2,000. 

Physical  Plant  has  also  renovated  the  kitchen  and 
freezer  space  at  the  University's  Whitley  Campus  and 
has  thereby  enhanced  the  value  of  that  property. 

To  further  increase  the  beauty  and  serviceability 
of  University  property,  considerable  carpeting  was 
laid  in  buildings  on  the  main  campus,  on  the 
Montgomery  campus  and  on  the  Fort  Rucker 
campus. 
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In  early  1968,  the  Troy  State  University  Board  of 
Trustees  authorized  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Adams,  President, 
to  establish  the  Troy  State  University  Foundation,  a 
permanent  non-profit  organization,  to  receive  and 
administer  funds  and  other  assets  given  to  TSU  by 
individuals,  foundations,  corporations,  and  other 
private  organizations. 

The  purposes  of  the  Foundation  are  to  promote, 
support,  and  carry  out  broader  educational 
opportunities  for  and  services  to  the  faculty, 
students,  and  alumni  of  Troy  State  University. 

The  Foundation  encourages  gifts,  grants,  devises, 
and  bequests  of  all  types  of  property,  including  cash, 
securities,  real  estate,  works  of  art,  historical 
documents,  museum  specimens  and  all  other  material 
having  educational  value. 

As  a  "state  aided"  University,  with  less  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  operating  budget  coming  from  state 
funds,  Troy  must  secure  private  investments  to 
provide  more  than  the  basic  needs  of  public  higher 
education.  Troy  State  University,  through  its 
Foundation,  seeks  to  gain  meaningful  financial 
support  from  private  sources  as  a  supplement  to 
legislative  funds,  student  fees  and  federal  grants. 

The  Troy  State  University  Foundation  is 
committed  to  an  active,  continuing,  and  intensive 
program  to  attract  contributions  from  foundations, 
corporations  and  individuals.  Private  investments  will 
make  possible  the  maintenance  ol  excellence  and  the 
extension  of  educational  opportunity  in  public  higher 
education  at  Troy  State. 

Troy      Stale      University      Foundation      was 
incorporated     July     16,     1968,     <\nd     the    initially 
registered  agem  was  Dr,  Ralph  VV.  Adams,  President. 


The  present  Officers  and  Board  of  Directors  are 
follows: 

Chairman      Wallace  D.  Malone,  Jr.,  Preside 

Southern  Bancorporation,  Birmingham,  Alabar 

Vice  Chairman      E.  E.  Anthony,  Jr.,  Preside 

The  Commercial  Bank,  Andalusia,  Alabar 

Treasurer Albert  R.  Whit 

Troy  State  University,  Troy,  Alabar 

Executive  Director James  M.  Brasher, 

Troy  State  University,  Troy,  Alabar 
Executive  Director  Emeritus     ....   Roy  E.  Jeffcc 

Troy,  Alabat 

Other    Board   members  are  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Adar , 
President,  Troy  State  University,  Troy,  Alabama;  I 
R.   Booker,   Jr.,  President,  American  Educators  Lj 
Insurance   Companv,    Birmingham,  Alabama;  Herf 
Zac    Carter,    Chairman,    Avondale    Shipyards,    N/ 
Orleans,  Louisiana;  Corley  Chapman,  President,  Ti 
Bank   &   Trust  Company,   Troy,   Alabama;  James  . 
Clark,  Vice  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board,  If 
Citizens  Bank,  Eufaula,  Alabama;  John  W.McGarfl 
President,  First  Farmers  &  Merchants  National  Ba  ., 
Troy,  Alabama;  R.  W.  Miller,  Chairman  and  Gent  i 
Manager,   Colonial    Baking  Company,    Montgome 
Alabama;  Joe  Paul  Stewart,  President,  Citizens  Ba 
Troy,  Alabama;   Judge    jack   Wallace,  Third   Judiil 
Circuit,  Clayton,  Alabama. 
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CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 


The  Department  of  Criminal  Justice  has  proved  to 
:  one  of  the  University's  fastest  growing  academic 
eas  on  the  main  and  branch  campuses. 

In  the  fall  of  197  3,  a  Law  Enforcement  Program 
as  added  to  the  curriculum  as  part  of  the 
epartment  of  History  and  Social  Science.  At  that 
me,  approximately  25  students  were  enrolled  in 
aw  Enforcement  classes. 

In  1974,  a  Criminal  justice  Program  was 
tablished  since  course  offerings  had  branched  out  to 
elude  other  areas  beside  law  enforcement. 

University   officials  announced   the  establishment 

a  Criminal  Justice  Department  in  December  of 
)74  and  Glynn  Eiland  was  named  the  department's 
lairman. 

The  department  now  has  from  400-500  students 

r  quarter  enrolled  in  classes.  In  July  of  1 975,  a 
aster's  program  was  approved  for  the  main  campus 
id  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  fall. 

The  department  has  attracted  law  enforcement 
ficers  from  all  sections  of  Southeast  Alabama  who 
e  seeking  to  further  their  knowledge  in  law 
iforcement,  corrections,  criminology,  law  and  police 
ministration. 
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ATHLE 
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Autographed  footballs,  track  relay  batons  and 
other  athletic,  mementos  decorate  the  office  of  Troy 
state  University  President  Dr.  Ralph  Adams. 

In  the  brief  ten  years  Dr.  Adams  has  been  the  chief 
idministrator  of  TSU,  the  University  has  won  a 
lational  football  championship,  22  conference  titles, 
ive  district  championships  and  12  first  team 
Mi-America  laurels.  That's  quite  a  record  at  any 
i  jniversity. 

But  wins  on  the  athletic  field  do  not  tell  the  whole 
I  ;tory.  Troy  State's  athletes  use  some  of  the  finest 
\  ithletic  facilities  in  the  South  and  these  facilities  are  a 
i  esult  of  Dr.  Adams'  extensive  building  program. 

TSU's  Memorial  Stadium,  the  home  of  Trojan 
ootball  and  track,  has  had  its  seating  capacity 
xpanded  to  9,000  and  has  had  a  new  natural  turf 
md  an  all-weather  track  installed. 

Adjacent  to  the  stadium  is  the  Tine  W.  Davis  Field 
House,  a  $300,00  building  which  houses  the  athletic 
>ffices,  dressing  rooms,  equipment  rooms  and 
raining  facilities. 

The  field  house,  which  was  completed  in   1971, 
Iso  includes  cases  of  trophies,  plaques  and  awards 
/on  by  Troy  State  athletes  and  teams.  There's  also  a 
unge   where   color  pictures  of  TSU's  All-America 
thletes  are  displayed. 

Sartain  Hall  is  the  home  of  Trojan  basketball  and 
ace  Field  is  the  site  of  TSU's  baseball  action.  There 

S"  i  also   on  campus  a  nine-hole  golf  course,  several 
itramural   sports  fields,  a  gymnasium,  two  weight 
I  ooms  and  two  football  practice  fields. 

Under  Dr.  Adams'  leadership,  Troy  State's  athletic 
otential  has  gained  national  attention.  Trojan 
ootball  first  stepped  into  the  national  limelight  in 
968.  Since  then,  other  TSU  sports  have  done  the 
feme. 
Troy    State's    track    team    competes   as    a   major 

(ollege    competitor    and    steps    are    being   taken    to 
ldude  NCAA  Division  I  opponents  for  other  Trojan 
.  ;ams. 

On  the  track,  Troy  State  has  achieved  widespread 
^cognition.  Two  Trojan  sprinters  have  been  ranked 
mong  the  worlds  fastest  in  recent  years. 

TSU  athletes  also  take  an  active  role  in  the 
Iniversity's  Student  Government  Association.  Many 
old  offices  in  campus  social  and  academic 
aternities  and,  in  recent  years,  numerous  athletes 
ave  been  awarded  membership  in  Omicron  Delta 
appa,  a  national  leadership  honorary  society. 
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FOOTBALL  RECORDS  BY  SEASON 
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1964 

6-3-0 

1965 

1-8-0 

1966 

5-5-0 

1967* 

8-2-0 

1968*f 

11-1-0 

1969* 

8-1-1 

1970 

6-4-1 

1971** 

6-3-0 

1972 

4-5-1 

1973** 

7-2-1 

1974 

6-4-0 

TOTALS: 

68-38- 

*  Alabama  Collegiate  Conference  Champions 

t  NAIA  National  Champions 

**  Gulf  South  Conference  Champions 

BASKETBALL  RECORDS  BY  SEASONS 


1963-64* 

22-8 

1964-65 

22-8 

1965-66* 

24-9 

1966-67 

26-7 

1967-68 

17-7 

1968-69 

10-18 

1969-70 

8-20 

1970-71 

11-17 

1971-72J 

14-15 

1972-73 

5-20 

1973-74 

6-19 

TOTALS: 

165-14 

*  Alabama  Collegiate  Conference  Champions 
f  Runner-up  Gulf  South  Conference  Tournament 

TROY  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
FIRST  TEAM  ALL-AMERICAS 

FOOTBALL 

1968  Sim  Byrd,  NAIA  Quarterback 

1969  Ronnie  Shelley,  NAIA  Defensive  Back 

1970  Vince  Green,  NAIA  Flanker 

1971  Greg  Wright,  NAIA  Linebacker 

1973  Mark  King,  Associated  Press  Offensive  Center 

1974  Mark  King,  Associated  Press  Offensive  Center 
Mark  King,  NAIA  Offensive  Center 

TRACK 

1971  James  Batie,  NAIA  Indoor 

1972  James  Batie,  NCAA  Indoor 

1973  James  Batie,  NAIA  Outdoor 
1973  Charles  Oliver,  NAIA  Outdoor 
1973  Miller  Woodson,  NAIA  Outdoor 

1973  Rodell  Turner,  NAIA  Outdoor 

1974  Charles  Oliver,  NAIA  Outdoor 
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CONFERENCE  CHAMPIONSHIPS 
ALABAMA  COLLEGIATE  CONFERENCE 


YEAR 

SPORT 

COACH 

1964 

Basketballf 

John  Archer 

1964 

Baseball 

Melvin  Lucas 

1964 

Golf 

Rudy  Argenti 

1964 

Track 

Nicholas  Costes 

1965 

Golf* 

Rudy  Argenti 

1965 

ACC  Golf  Tournament 

Rudy  Argenti 

1966 

ACC  Basketball  Tournment 

John  Archer 

1966 

Golf* 

Rudy  Argenti 

1966 

ACC  Golf  Tournment 

Rudy  Argenti 

1967 

Golf* 

Max  Howell 

1967 

ACC  Golf  Tournment 

Max  Howell 

1967 

Tennis* 

Preston  Griffin 

1967 

ACC  Tennis  Tournament 

Preston  Griffin 

1967 

Football 

Billy  Atkins 

1968 

Football 

Billy  Atkins 
Billy  Atkins 

1969 

Football 

1970 

Track 

John  Anderson 

1970 

Cross  Country 

John  Anderson 

1971 

Track 

John  Anderson 

1972 

Tennis 

Luck  Watford 

GULF  SOUTH  CONFERENCE 

1971  Crosscountry  John  Anderson 

1971  Football  Billy  Atkins 

1973  Football  Tom  Jones 

1974  Crosscountry  John  Anderson 

f  Co-Champions 

*  Regular  Season 

GOLF 

1974  Ronny  Mobley,  NCAA  honorable  mention 

SCHOLASTIC  HONORS 


1974  Mark  King,  NCAA  Post-Graduate  Scholarship 
(one  of  1 5  athletes  in  nation  to  receive  award) 


THE  STATISTICS 


1973-74 
1972-73 
1971-72 
1970-71 
1969-70 
1968-69 
1967-68 
1966-67 
1965-66 
1964-65 


TEN-YEAR  BUDGET 
COMPARISON 


r 


r 


'mwwm 


■ 


I  $9,972,815.00 


$8,229,496.00 


$7,129,194.00 


,J 


$6,356,174.00 


p  $5,563,971.00 


LJ 


$4,577,240.00 





^^^M^^^M  $4,353,013.00 

B  $4,857,147.00 


_J 


'" """''" 'VW% 

f<.  $3,843,156.00 

, ;,„,,,] 


A 


$2,224,285.00 

I I L 


10 


(Amounts  in  Million  Dollars) 


BUDGET  GROWTH 

Nothing,  of  course,  depicts  the  growth  of  Troy  State  University  any  more  clearly  than  do  the  statistics 
connected  with  school  activities  during  the  past  decade.  Most  significant  is  the  ten-year  budget  comparison. 
From  a  1964-65  level  of  nearly  two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars,  it  has  climbed  to  a  1973-74  total  of  close 
to  ten  million  dollars.  During  this  decade,  also,  almost  six  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  have  been  spent  on 
construction. 


CONSTRUCTION  BOND  ISSUES 

Projects 

Date  of  1  ssue 

Original  Amount 

Stadium  Improvement 

8-1  -69 

$      70,000.00 

McCarthaHall 

8-1-70 

600,000.00 

Adams  Center 

5-1-73 

2,000,000.00 

Alumni  Hall  -  Shackelford  Hall 

11-1-65 

1,400,000.00 

Stewart  Hall 

11-1-65 

485,000.00 

Dill  Hall 

5-1-73 

945,000.00 

Married  Student  Housing 

11-1-68 

735.000.00 

$6,235,000.00 
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6,500 
6,000 
5,500 
5,000 
4,500 
4,000 
3,500 
3,000 
2,500 
2,000 
1,500 
1,000 
500 
0 


FALL  ENROLLMENT  1964-1973 


1964 


1965    1966    1967    1968    1969    1970    1971 


1972 


1973 


Main  Campus 
Fort  Rucker  Branch 
Maxwell  Branch 
Total 


A 

■a 
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BUILDINGS 

New  Construction 

Date 

Cost 

Library 

1968 

$1,494,897.33 

Field  House 

1970 

356,663.72 

Adams  Center 

1973 

1,581,147.00 

Alumni  Hall 

1965 

1,488,075.00 

Stewart  Hall 

1966 

340,867.00 

Married  Student  H 

ousing 

1969 

690,960.00 
$5,952,610.00 

RENOVATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS 

Dill  Hall 

1973 

$    797,000.00 

McCartha  Hall 

1970 

367,600.00 

Shackelford 

1965 

156,767.00 
$1,321,367.00 

ENROLLMENT 

The  faculty  and  staff  of  Troy 
State  University  take  great  pride  in 
the  growth  of  its  student  body. 
From  a  more-or-less  static 
enrollment  of  2,500  during  1964, 
the  enrollment  climbed  during  the 
1973  academic  year  to  more  than 
6,000.  It  is  expected  to  top  10,000 
during  1975. 
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FEDERAL  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 


Year 

NDSL* 

CWSP+ 

LEEP* 

BEOG@ 

SEOGn 

TOTAL 

1964 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$                .00 

1965 

76,430 

— 







76,430.00 

1966 

164,327 

— 







164,327.00 

1967 

159,772 

130,054 





35,100 

324,926.00 

1968 

169,668 

122,320 





55,450 

347,438.00 

1969 

161,165 

153,007 





162,899 

477,071.00 

1970 

167,259 

199,104 

7,252 



162,680 

536,295.00 

1971 

249,374 

219,585 

25,469 



159,100 

653,528.00 

1972 

234,950 

109,600 

33,850 



146,439 

524,839.00 

1973 

175,497 

243,280 

91,384 

21,840** 

124,880 

656,881.00 

1974 

107,072 

205,054 

103,192 

150,000++ 

70,523 

635,841.00 

1975** 

134,513 

170,827 

118,800 



69,220 

493,360.00 

**   1973-74 

+  +  1974-75  (Approx.) 

**  Estimated 

*  National  Direct  Student  Loan 

+  College  Work  Study  Program 

$  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program 

@  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 

Q  Supplimentary  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 


4,890,936.00 


FEDERAL  AID 

Federal  funds  contribute  substantially  to 
the  total  operating  budget  of  Troy  State 
University.  During  the  past  decade  more 
than  five  million  dollars  in  federal  aid  to 
students  and  in  federal  grants  for  University 
support  have  been  received. 


FEDERAL  GRANTS 
FOR  UNIVERSITY  SUPPORT 


o 
o 


$800,000.00 
700,000.00 
600,000.00 
500,000.00 
400,000.00 
300,000.00 
200,000.00 
100,000.00 


69-70    70-71     71-72    72-73    73-74 
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PIhotoqrapIhs 


by 
SIherreI  Bees 


One  of  the  exciting  things  about  a  university  community  is  the  people 

which  it  brings  together.  Senior  Counselor  and  Director 

of  Pre-College  Orientation  Sherrel  Bees  is  an  exciting  amateur  photographer.  Perhaps  some 

of  the  same  qualities  that  make  Sherrel  a  good  photographer  also  make 

him  a  good  counselor.  He  is  a  1972  Masters  degree 

graduate  of  the  University  and  a  native  of  Luverne,  Alabama. 

If  you're  a  student  and  have  a  problem,  he's  your  man. 


c^Uumni  notes... 


'4* 


Dr.  George  &  Billie  S.  Layton.  Dr.  Layton 
has  begun  his  fifth  year  as  president  of 
Jefferson  State  Junior  College  in 
Birmingham.  Billie  is  now  teaching  in  the 
Birmingham  school  system.  Both  received 
their  Masters  degree  from  the  University 
of  Alabama  where  Dr.  Layton  also 
received  his  Ph.D.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Layton 
were  the  first  married  couple  at  Troy  to 
graduate  at  the  same  time. 


'67 


Robert  E.  Cary  presently  principal  of 
Brentwood  Elementary  School,  Escambia 
County,  Pensacola,  Florida,  will  assume 
the  duties  of  principal  of  the  new 
725-student  Long  Leaf  Elementary 
School  which  is  now  under  construction 
and  scheduled  to  open  August  25  of  this 
year.  Mrs.  Cary  is  the  former  Judy 
Bassett,  daughter  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ewell 
Bassett  of  Troy. 


68 


Nolan  Rice  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  office  manager  at  WestPoint 
Pepperell's  Lindale  Mill,  Lindale,  Georgia. 
Nolan  was  formerly  an  accountant  with 
the  company  s  Apparel  Fabrics  Division, 
located  at  divisional  offices  in  Lindale, 
since  1968,  when  he  joined  WestPoint 
Peppcrell.  His  wife  is  the  former  Bonnie 
Bennett  of  Pensacola.  They  have  two 
children:  Brandi  Michelle,  6,  and  Jennifer 
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Leigh,  2.  The  family  resides  on  Route 
Lindale. 


Nolan  Rice 

Jimmy  Jacobs  is  a  counselor  and  teacher 
of  psychology  at  Carroll  High  School  in 
Ozark,  Alabama.  Jimmy  received  both  his 
Bachelors  and  Masters  degrees  from  Troy 
as  did  his  wife  Patty  Stinwette  Jacobs 
who  now  teaches  at  Flowers  Elementary 
School  in  Ozark. 


'69 


Alan  Wallace  France  recently  completed 
his  doctoral  work  at  Rice  University.  He 
was  awarded  his  Ph.D.  in  history.  His 
dissertation  was  entitled  "Kulturkampf  in 
Austria:  The  Vaterland  Circle  and  the 
Struggle  over  the  Confessional  Legislation 
of  May,  1868."  Alan  is  currently  a 
resident  of  Summit,  New  Jersey. 

Delanith  Floyd  Houge  is  now  employed 
by  Montgomery  County,  just  outside  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  as  head  ol  the 
Retirement  Department  and  is  also 
treasurer  of  the  county's  credit  union. 

Jim  Hutto  is  assistant  director  of  school 
relations  at  Birmingham-Southern 
College.  )im  received  his  Masters  in 
guidance  and  counseling  this  summer 
from  Auburn  University  and  is  presently 
working  on  his  Ph.D.  in 
administration/higher  education  at 
Auburn.     Jims     wile.     Helen     Whiggins 


Hutto,  a  former  student  at  Troy,  is  now 
directing  a  day  care  center  ir 
Birmingham. 


Dr.  Lloyd  I.  Cripe  completed  his  Ph.D 
work  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  it 
August  of  1974.  He  is  currently  doing, 
post  doctoral  internship  in  clinic 
psychology  at  Fort  Ord,  California. 

William  Kenneth  &  Linda  Cantret 
Gibson.  Ken  is  senior  law  clerk  for  Judg< 
Virgil  Pittman,  U.S.  District  Courts 
Mobile,  and  Linda  teaches  at  the  Schoc 
of  Organic  Education  in  Fairhope.  The- 
announce  the  birth  of  Linda  Kate  on  Ma' 
4,  1975. 

John  Johnson  has  been  assistant  directo 
of  school  relations  a 
Birmingham-Southern  College  for  tw 
years.  He  is  currently  working  on  hi 
Ph.D.  in  administration/higher  educatio 
at  the  University  of  Alabama  i 
Tuscaloosa.  John  also  serves  as  th 
director  of  the  summer  scholarshi 
program  for  high  school  juniors  i 
Birmingham -Southern. 


'7^ 


Edward  B.  Southall  sales  representativ 
for  McNeil  Laboratories,  Inc.  in  th 
Pensacola,  Florida  area,  Birminghar 
district,  has  successfully  completed  th 
company's      basic      pharmaceutic. 


Edward  Southall 


education  program  at  the  Fort 
Washington,  Pennsylvania  home  office 
facility. 

John  &  Priscilla  Park  Klutz.  John  is 
coordinator  of  student  activities  at 
Jefferson  State  Junior  College  in 
Birmingham  and  is  presently  working  on 
his  Ph.D.  in  administration/higher 
education  at  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
Tuscaloosa  Priscilla  teaches  adult 
(education  at  the  Birmingham  Skill  Center 
in  Ensley  and  is  also  working  on  her 
Masters  in  school  administration. 

aptain  Kenneth  M.  Jenkins  currently 
(assigned  as  the  Secretary  of  the  General 
Staff  and  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Commander,  Eastern  Area,  Military 
Traffic  Management  Command, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  recently  been 
selected  for  attendance  at  the  1975-76 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  at 
Fort  Levensworth,  Kansas.  He  has 
:ompleted  his  Masters  degree  in 
transportation  management  at  Suny 
Maritime  College.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Charlotte  Wood  of  Troy,  and  they 
are  expecting  their  first  child  soon. 


'74 


John  Price  employed  as  an  admissions 
:ounselor  for  TSU  main  campus  is 
Dresently  serving  as  program  director  for 
jre-college  orientation.  John  is  from 
Headland,  Alabama. 

Mark  Shope  is  presently  working  on  his 
VI. S.  degree  in  agency  counseling  at  TSU 
^Fort  Rucker.  He  is  employed  at  TSU 
JDothan  as  assistant  purchasing  agent. 


IN  UNION: 

Christine  Arrington  -  David  Allen 

Lawrence 
Kathleen  Marie  Andrews—  John  J. 

Randolph,  III 
Susan  Barr       James  Phillip  Paulk 
Brenda  Carol  Chancy  —  Michael 

Timothy  Smith 
Bertha  Rebecca  Champion  —  Alan 

Francis  Grove 
Mollie  Wess  Cumbie  —  James  Carroll 

Gardner 
Marilyn  Voncyle  Etheridge  —  Danny 

Lee  Sikes 
Sylvia  Rebecca  Forehand    -  Donald 

Ray  Tew 
Eleanor  Estelle  Hastings      Larry 

Harold  Owen 
Cynthia  Ann  Harrison  -  Lary  David 

Smith 
Billie  Jan  Horn   -  David  Clarence 

Ryan 
Deborah  Jo  Kilcrease  —  Larry  Lowell 

Smith 
Sydney  Susan  Lucas  —  Captain 

Jerry  Michael  Durden 
Peggy  Carlene  Lushington  -  John 

Chester  Kazmierczak 
Marie  Elena  McArthur      Howard 

Jackson  Ryals 
Beverly  Katherine  McUmber  —  John 

Darby  Espey,  II I 
Carol  Lynne  Macnutt  —  Thomas  P. 

Romary 
Beulah  Phillips  —  Larry  Peavy 
Margaret  Louise  Rathburn  —  Rev. 

Charles  Earnest  Simmons 
Rachel  Rawls  —  Leon  Branton 

Goodwyn,  Jr. 
Sheila  Arlene  Smith       Daniel  Rinkey 

Stanley 


Elizabeth  Ann  Smith       Wayne 

Thomas  Thompson 
Sandra  Jo  Shiver   -  James  McLeod 

Shirley 


IN  MEMORIUM 

Reverend  Tom  Carr.Defuniak  Springs, 
Florida 


A  SPECIAL  THANKS 

Tom  B.  Morgan,  Jr.,  a  1973 
graduate  of  Troy,  is  now  working  in 
Winter  Haven,  Florida  as  Head  Track 
Coach  at  Winter  Haven  High  School. 
Tom  was  the  main  influence  in 
Terry  Clark's  decision  to  attend 
Troy  State  to  continue  his  education 
and  develop  his  skills.  Terry  won  the 
State  4A  discus  championship  with 
a  hurl  of  178  feet.  Our  special  thanks 
goes  to  Tom  Morgan  for  recruiting 
this  outstanding  student  and  athlete 
for  his  Alma  Mater. 


ATTENTION  THIN  CLADS: 

If  you  lettered  in  track  and  field  at 
Troy  during  the  years  1958-1969, 
please  drop  me  a  line  stating  year(s) 
lettered,  event(s),  and  current 
address  —  Field  House,  Troy  State 
University,  Troy,  Al,  36081.  I 
would  also  like  to  invite  you  to 
come  by  the  Field  House  during 
Homecoming  to  visit  and  register. 

Doc  Anderson 
Head  Track  Coach 


Address  Change 


NAME 


YEAR  GRADUATED 


MAJOR 


NEW  ADDRESS 


OLD  ADDRESS 


PLEASE  INCLUDE  THE  FOLLOWING  ITEMS  IN  THE  TROY  STATEMENT: 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  FOR  AND  ABOUT  THE  TROY  STATE  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM 


THE  TROY  STATE  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM 


by  Dr.  Freddie  W.  Wood 
Assistant  to  the  President 


A  university,  like  a  biological 
species,  evolves.  If  it  has  within  it- 
self the  seed  of  greatness;  it  evolves 
greatly. 

Once  a  normal  school,  then  a 
teachers  college,  later  a  state  college, 
still  later  a  state  university,  Troy  State 
has  evolved  over  the  decades  into  a 
University  System  -  five  campuses 
dedicated  to  instructional  distinction. 
Neither  a  tight  federation  of  cam- 
puses nor  a  consortium  of  aloofly 
independent  units,  it  embodies  the 
organic  unity  of  a  true  system.  At 
the  same  time,  it  exemplifies  the 
ancient  truth  that  the  whole  is  greater 
than  the  mere  sum  of  all  its  parts. 

Each  campus  is  similar,  yet 
different  —  similar  in  its  public 
responsibility,  in  its  goals  and  in 
its  quality   -  different  in  its  respec- 
tive contributions  to  the  University 
System. 

It  all  began  in  1887,  when  the  Troy 
State  Normal  School  was  established 
by  the  Legislature.  By  1957  it  was 
Troy  State  College.  Then  in  1961  a 
resident  center  was  established  at 
Fort  Rucker,  and  in  1965  another  at 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base  in  Montgomery. 
By  1967  Troy  State's  original  campus 
had  become  a  university,  and  the  two 
branches  were  designated  Troy  State 
University  at  Fort  Rucker  and  Troy 
State  University  in  Montgomery. 

Then  came  the  division  at  Hurlburt 
Field,  Florida,  in  1973,  and  in  1974 
Troy  State  became  international  in 
status  by  establishing  the  European 
Division  in  England,  Italy,  Turkey, 
and  Germany. 

All  this  growth  was  reflected 
in  the  Alabama  enrollment  figures 


(below)  for  the  past  six  years. 

Enrollment  data  for  1975  for 
branch  campuses  outside  Alabama  ar 
as  follows: 

Hurlburt  Field,  Fla.  Division        621 
European  Division  83]! 

TOTAL 

Consequently,  the  1975  aggregate 
enrollment  of  the  University  System 
exceeded  10,000  students  for  the 
first  time  in  history      10,136  to  be 
exact. 

Ranking  third  in  size  among  Ala- 
bama's universities,  Troy  State  in  19 
awarded  a  record  1,951  degrees.  In 
1975  it  granted  151  Associate  degree 
1,110  Baccalaureates,  679  Masters'.: 
1 1  Education  Specialist  degrees.  Sim 
1970,  Troy  State's  graduates  have  ir 
creased  in  number  by  a  phenomenal 
113%. 

Appropriately,  it  employs  240 
full-time  and  140  part-time  faculty 
members,  over  65%  of  whom  possess 
terminal  degrees.  The  whole  opera- 
tion costs  SI 6,000,000  a  year. 

Each  Troy  State  University  Syster 
campus  is  fully  accredited  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  am 
Schools  and  by  the  National  Council 
for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Ed- 
ucation. Its  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Services  combines  with  its  public  ser 
vice  activities  and  its  continuing  edu- 
cation functions  to  spread  the  word 
throughout  the  nation  of  the  new 
University  System  and  its  unique  abi 
ity  to  combine  academic  qualm 
localized  service. 

Despite  what  is  often  heard,  it's 
possible  to  bring  superb  higher  educ; 
tion  to  the  people  where  they  actual 
live  and  work.  The  Troy  State  Uni- 
versity System  is  a  classic  example  o 
how  to  do  it  -  economically,  not 
expensively    today,  not  tomorrow 


FALL 
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FALL 

FALL 

FALL 
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CAMPUS 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

TROY  -  MAIN 

3,458 

3,265 

3,176 

3,226 

3.583 

3.965 

MONTGOMERY 

1.099 

1.527 

1,467 

1.485 

1.928 

2,686 

FT.  RUCKER/DOTHAN 

1.175 

1.398 

1,318 

1,300 

1.534 

2,032 

ALABAMA  TOTAL 

5.732 

6.190 

5,961 

6,011 

7.045 

8,683 
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The  Cover  is  an  original  illustra- 
tion depicting  Troy  State  Univer- 
sity basketball,  prepared  by  TSU 
alumnus  Jim  Campbell.  Jim  is  a 
free-lance  artist  and  illustrator  in  the 
New  York  City  area.  His  illustra- 
tions have  appeared  in  such  maga- 
zines as  Time,  Good  Housekeep- 
ing, Ladies  Home  Journal,  Cosmo- 
politan, and  Popular  Astrology. 
See  more  about  Jim  on  page  3 1 . 
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by  Dr.  Clifford  L.  Eubanks 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Business 


Troy  State  University  began  in  1  887  in  the  small 
town  of  Troy.  Alabama.  Who  would  have  foreseen  at 
[hat  time,  or  even  eleven  years  ago  when  Dr.  Adams 
irrived,  that  Troy  State  would  be  operating  a  campus 
which  covers  more  than  a  2,500  mile  distance  in  four 
European  countries?  It  indeed  has  happened  because 
today  TSU  offers  classes  at  locations  in  England,  Ger- 
nany,  Italy,  and  Turkey. 

Troy  State  in  Europe  began  during  the  summer  of 
1974.  At  that  time  the  Education  Division  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  in  Eu- 
rope invited  Troy  State,  along  with  a  number  of 
other  universities,  to  submit  proposals  for  three 
graduate  programs  to  be  offered  Air  Force  person- 
nel in  Europe.  Troy  State  was  asked  to  send  a  team 
of  individuals  to  each  specific  location  to  evaluate 
the  possibility  of  successfully  offering  Master's  De- 
gree Programs  in  Business  Management,  Counseling 
and  Guidance,  and  International  Relations. 

The  TSU  visiting  committee  consisted  of  Dr.  James 
D.  C.  Robinson,  Assistant  Vice  President  for  Special 
Activities;  Dr.  James  Bailey,  Vice  President,  Troy 
State  University-Montgomery;  and  Dr.  Wayne  Curtis, 
Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Studies  Committee  in  the 
School  of  Business  and  Commerce.  This  team  spent 
>ix  weeks  overseas  studying  each  prospective  program 
location.  Upon  their  return  to  Troy,  the  team  con- 
luded  that  Troy  State  could  successfully  offer  the 
three  programs  desired  by  the  Air  Force.  Subsquent- 
Ij    the  Air  Force  chose  Troy  State  from  among 
several  well-known  universities  to  offer  the  programs. 
A  contract  was  negotiated  in  July  with  USAFE 
(United  States  Air  Force  in  Europe),  and  classes  began 
on  August  26,  1974. 

How  can  an  Alabama  university  (or  any  university 
in  the  states)  offer  a  regular  university  program  in 
foreign  countries?   That  is  a  logical  question  which 
must  concern  individuals  who  are  professionally 


employed  in  education  as  well  as  the  average  lay- 
man. 

Since  the  University  is  offering  the  three  graduate 
programs  under  contract  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in 
Europe,  the  University  receives  considerable  logistic 
and  administrative  support  from  USAFE. 

Regular  classes  are  held  from  6:00  to  10:00  p.m. 
two  nights  each  week  for  ten  weeks.  Classes  are 
taught  by  full-time  Troy  State  University  graduate 
professors.  Each  class  meets  in  classrooms  provided 
at  one  of  the  fourteen  air  bases  where  programs  are 
offered.  The  students  are  primarily  Air  Force  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  who  hold  bachelors'  degrees 
from  universities  throughout  the  United  States. 

Of  course  it  is  not  possible  to  mention  all  of  them 
here,  but  one  TSU  professor  expressed  his  feelings  by 
saying,  "It  has  been  a  unique  professional  opportunity 
to  teach  a  class  of  students  in  the  same  room  who  are 
graduates  of  UCLA,  Michigan,  Georgia  Tech,  Califor- 
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nia  Tech.  and  other  outstanding  universities.  It  is  a 
very  stimulating,  intellectual  experience!" 

HOW  DID  TSU  DEVELOP  THE 
STAFF  TO  TEACH  IN  THE 
EUROPEAN  PROGRAM? 

When  Troy  State  agreed  to  open  the  three  programs 
in  Europe,  a  major  initial  concern  was  how  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  number  of  qualified  faculty  members  who 
would  be  willing  to  teach  overseas.  Since  Troy  State 
did  not  have  a  dozen  or  more  professors  who  had  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  do,  the  University  and  the  Air  Force 
agreed  that  only  a  few  locations  would  be  open  in 
August  with  a  few  more  opening  in  January  and  more 
in  June  of  1975. 

Troy  State  quickly  began  seeking  qualified  graduate 
faculty  members  from  other  universities.  The  re- 
sponse to  this  solicitation  was  overwhelming.  Many 
outstanding  faculty  members  in  various  fields  in- 
dicated a  strong  interest  in  teaching  overseas  for  a 
period  of  time  ranging  from  four  months  to  two 
years.  For  example.  Dr.  Robert  King,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Business  Administration  at 
Virginia  Tech  (a  department  with  fifty  faculty  mem- 
bers), obtained  a  nine-month  leave  of  absence  from 
Virginia  Tech  to  teach  for  TSU.  Dr.  King  held  a 
distinguished  Chair  of  Business  Administration  at 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  prior  to  assuming  his 
present  position  at  Virginia  Tech. 

Other  distinguished  faculty  members  have  come 
from  such  schools  as  Kansas  State,  Georgia  Tech, 
Memphis  State,  West  Georgia  College,  Pennsylvania 
State,  and  The  University  of  Georgia,  among  others. 
All  of  these  individuals  have  taught  graduate  students 
on  their  own  campuses,  and  most  have  several  years 
of  teaching  experience. 

Regular  faculty  members  of  Troy  State  University 
who  participated  in  the  overseas  program  during  the 
past  year  were  Dr.  G.  T.  Stewart,  Dr.  Donald  Hines, 
Dr.  Charles  Neufeld,  and  Dr.  Mike  Troncalli.  Thus, 
TSU  has  been  able  to  staff  its  programs  in  Europe 
with  an  exceptionally  qualified  faculty. 

WHO  PAYS  THE  COST  FOR  A 
PROGRAM  LIKE  THIS? 
DO  THE  ALABAMA  TAX 
PAYERS  SUPPORT  THE  PRO- 
GRAM? 

The  European  Program  is  financed  from  two 
sources.  First,  the  Air  Force,  as  their  part  of  the  con- 
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tract,  provides  transportation  for  a  faculty  member 
and  his  family  overseas  and  provides  the  normal  mili- 
tary base  privileges  to  the  faculty  member  and  his 
family.  They  also  provide  classrooms  and  other  such 
academic  support.  The  base  education  office  at  each 
air  base  is  responsible  for  promoting  the  programs, 
registering  students,  and  providing  basic  supervision 
of  the  academic  activities. 

Troy  State  University  pays  the  professors  and  pro- 
vides housing  for  the  faculty  members  at  each  loca- 
tion. Additionally  the  University  has  a  European 
Division  Headquarters  Office  located  in  Wiesbaden. 
Germany.  The  student  tuition  payments  must  cover 
all  of  the  TSU  portion  of  the  cost.  Of  course,  since 
the  cost  involved  in  operating  a  program  overseas  is 
higher,  tuition  rates  must  be  higher.  The  present 
tuition  rates  charged  by  Troy  State  in  Europe  are  S8C 
per  semester  hour.  Thus,  the  European  programs  are 
self-supporting. 

FROM  AN  ORGANIZATION 
STANDPOINT,  HOW  DOES  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OPERATE  THE 
EUROPEAN  PROGRAM? 

Shortly  after  signing  the  contract  with  USAFE. 
TSU  established  a  European  Division.  Dr.  James  D.  C 
Robinson,  former  Director  of  Special  Activities  at 
Troy  State  University,  was  named  European  Coordin. 
tor.  He  is  responsible  for  working  with  the  base  edu- 
cation office,  maintaining  student  records,  and  doing 
all  other  required  administrative  activities. 

Faculty  members  are  recruited  by  the  appropriate 
school  or  department  on  the  main  campus  in  Troy. 
For  example,  the  School  of  Business  and  Commerce 
has  twelve  faculty  members  overseas  at  the  present 
time.  These  faculty  members  are  recruited  by  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Business.  The  classes  are 
scheduled  by  the  School  of  Business,  and  faculty 
members  are  given  their  teaching  assignments  when 
employed. 

Once  the  faculty  members  arrive  overseas,  they  ar 
under  the  administrative  control  o\'  the  European 
Coordinator,  Dr.  Robinson.  The  Chairman  of  the  Dt 
partment  of  Social  Science.  Dr.  Duane  Tway.  simila 
ly  is  responsible  for  recruiting  faculty  for  the  MS  Pr 
gram  in  International  Relations.  Dr.  Martha  Lewis. 
Chairman  o\'  the  Department  of  Psychology,  Troy 
State  University  in  Montgomery,  is  responsible  for 
recruiting  faculty  for  the  Guidance  and  Counseling 
Program.  These  three  individuals  work  closely  with 
Dr.  Robinson  in  assisting  the  European  division  froi 
stateside. 


WHY  ARE  SO  MANY  INDIVID- 
UALS INTERESTED  IN  PUR- 
SUING A  MASTER'S  DEGREE 
PROGRAM  IN  EUROPE? 

Most  of  the  students  in  the  program  are  with  the 
Air  Force  and  are  assigned  to  their  European  loca- 
tion for  a  period  of  two  to  four  years.  Troy  State 
University's  Programs  offer  these  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  their  Master's  Degree  while  com- 
pleting an  assignment  in  a  foreign  country'.  Classes  are 
leld  during  the  evening  hours,  and,  thus,  the  individual 
vvho  works  during  the  day  can  complete  his  Master's 
)egree  Program  on  a  part-time  basis  during  his  two-to 
bur-year  stay  overseas. 

Students  are  motivated  to  secure  a  Master's  Degree 
for  several  reasons.  First,  the  Air  Force  is  now  placing 
significant  emphasis  on  educational  achievement  when 
jonsidering  an  individual  for  promotion.  Most  of 
those  who  are  promoted  to  the  higher  ranks  who  hold 
significant  administrative  responsibilities  have  com- 
pleted Masters'  Degrees.  Thus,  an  officer  who  wants 
;to  improve  his  promotional  opportunities  understands 
the  necessity  to  improve  his  scope  of  knowledge  by 
earning  a  Master's  Degree. 

Another  factor  is  that  most  military  personnel  re- 
tire at  an  early  age  and  wish  to  have  a  successful 
second  career.  These  individuals  feel  that  an  appro- 
priate Master's  Degree  will  significantly  enhance  their 
(second  career  opportunities. 

Of  course,  many  military  officers  do  not  plan  a 
career  in  service,  but  plan  to  begin  their  major  career 
after  completing  their  basic  military  obligation.  These 
individuals  are  interested  in  completing  a  Master's  De- 
gree to  assist  them  in  greater  career  opportunities 
when  their  military  obligations  are  concluded.  The 
faculty  members  report  the  European  students  are 
quite  mature  when  compared  to  normal  on-campus 
students.  They  are  highly  motivated,  and  this  pro- 
vides the  faculty  members  with  a  very  pleasant  work- 
ing atmosphere. 

WHAT  ADVANTAGES  HAVE 
OCCURRED  TO  TROY  STATE 
BY  OFFERING  THIS  PROGRAM 
OVERSEAS? 

The  major  advantage  to  Troy  State  University,  in 
having  European  Programs,  is  that  it  has  provided  the 
University  with  much  broader  visibility  and  recogni- 
tion. TSU  now  has  students  from  all  over  the  United 


States  who  have  studied  and  earned  degrees  with  TSU. 
This  recognition  significantly  enhances  the  profession- 
al and  career  opportunities  of  TSU's  graduates. 

Additionally,  Troy  State's  main  campus  and  branch 
campus  faculties  gain  educationally  and  culturally  by 
teaching  overseas.  This  experience  enhances  their 
scholarly  capabilities  in  their  regular  stateside  position. 
Those  faculty  who  participate  from  other  universities 
bring  about  a  closer  cooperative  relationship  between 
TSU  and  other  major  universities. 

Some  of  the  interesting  TSU  locations  in  Europe 
are  summarized  below.  Within  England  there  are  Up- 
per Heyford,  Alconbury,  Chicksands,  and  Bentwaters. 
In  Germany  we  have  Wiesbaden,  Frankfurt,  Ramstein, 
Bitburg,  Zwiebrucken,  and  Spangdahlem.  There  are 
two  locations  in  Italy,  Brindisi  in  the  south  and 
Aviano  in  northern  Italy.  There  are  three  locations  in 
Turkey  -  Adana,  Karamursel  (near  Istanbul),  and 
Izmir. 

Upper  Heyford  Air  Force  Base.  Upper  Heyford  Air 
Force  Base  is  located  in  the  rolling  hills  of  the  British 
countryside  near  the  scenic  area  known  as  the  Cots- 
wolds.   This  NATO  base  has  been  assigned  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  elite  airplane,  the  F-l  1 1.   Upper 
Heyford  is  60  miles  northwest  of  London  and  1 0 
miles  east  of  Oxford,  the  home  of  Oxford  University. 
The  British  countryside  near  the  base  is  dotted  with 
small  towns  which  contain  historic  buildings  and  pubs. 
Outside  of  the  small  towns  the  typical  British  farm 
contains  a  two-story  stone  house,  outbuildings,  hedge- 
rows, and  stone  fences  laid  without  the  benefit  of 
mortar.  Some  of  the  noteworthy  areas  include  Shake- 
peare's  birthplace,  Stonehenge,  and  Roman  baths. 

Ramstein  Air  Force  Base.  Ramstein  Air  Force 
Base  serves  as  Headquarters  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in 
Europe.   The  town  of  Ramstein  is  a  small  village  of  a- 
bout  50,000  people,  located  in  southwest  Germany. 
It  is  about  50  miles  from  Saarbruken  on  the  French- 
German  border.  Most  residents  of  the  area  speak  both 
French  and  German  fluently.  North  of  the  region  is 
the  Rhine  Valley  with  its  vineyards  and  hills  dotted 
with  ancient  castles.  In  the  south  are  the  Swabian 
Alps  with  their  bavarian  houses,  high  meadows,  and 
fine  German  clocks.  The  immediate  area  around 
Ramstein  is  characterized  by  rolling  hills  with  much 
forestation  and  low  meadows  for  hay  and  forage. 
Nearby  is  Kaiserslautern.  a  major  metropolis  and  in- 
dustrial community.  The  area  is  particularly  noted 
for  its  restored  castles. 

Hahn  Air  Force  Base.  As  a  part  of  U.S.  NATO 
forces  in  Europe,  Hahn  Air  Force  Base  is  assigned  the 
responsibility  for  keeping  F4's  flying.  The  base  is  lo- 
cated in  a  rural  area  of  Germany  about  60  miles 
southwest  of  Frankfurt.  The  German  countryside 
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outside  the  base  is  dotted  with  small  German  towns 
whose  faetory  workers  and  farmers  reside  side  by 
side  in  two-  and  three-story  homes.  In  contrast  to 
England,  where  each  farm  contains  a  house,  barn,  and 
stone  fences,  German  farmers  reside  in  small  cities 
and  cultivate  the  unfenced  countryside.  Each  small 
town  has  a  number  of  beer  halls  and  many  small 
shops  using  very  modern  merchandising  techniques. 
Hahn  Air  Force  Base  is  located  near  Trier,  a  town  40 
miles  south  of  Hahn,  founded  by  the  Romans.  Nearby 
are  both  the  Rhine  and  Mosel  rivers. 

San  Vito  Air  Station.  San  Vito  is  a  U.S.  Air  Force 
Base  charged  with  monitoring  international  communi- 
cations. The  base  is  located  near  Brindisi,  a  town  of 
about  400,000  in  population  located  in  the  Apulia 
Region  of  Southeast  Italy,  referred  to  by  Americans 
as  the  "Bootheel."  Apulia  is  a  very  ancient  land.  The 
most  important  Roman  remains  are  the  terminal 
columns  of  the  Appian  Way  at  Brindisi.  Brindisi  also 
served  as  a  major  port  for  Christians  embarking  on 
the  Crusades.   The  prevailing  accent  in  Brindisi  is 
oriental,  for  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times,  it  was 
a  bridge  between  East  and  West.  One  of  the  notable 
points  of  interest  is  the  Piazza  Duomo  (Cathedral 
Place )  originally  built  in  the  early  XII  century.  It  was 
in  this  church  that  Fredrick  II  married  Yolande  of 
Jerusalem  in  1225.  Modern  Brindisi  is  a  bustling  sea- 
port, noted  for  its  link  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  The 


area  around  Brindisi  is  characterized  by  extensive 
groves  of  olive  trees  many  hundreds  of  years  old, 
weaving  dry  stone  walls  and  a  sea  of  wine  grapes. 

Incirlik  Air  Force  Base.  Incirlik  Air  Force  Base  is  i 
common  defense  installation  occupied  jointly  with 
Turkish  forces.  The  Base  serves  as  the  major  NATO 
installation  for  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The  base 
is  located  near  the  city  of  Adana  in  the  center  of  the 
fertile  Cukurova  Plain  of  south  central  Turkey  and 
is  the  fourth  largest  city  of  Turkey,  with  500,000 
inhabitants.  The  city  serves  as  the  center  of  the  Turk! 
ish  cotton  industry.  This  prosperous  city  lies  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seyhan  River,  which  is  spanned  by  the 
"Tas  Koprv,"  a  bridge  built  by  the  Emperor  Hadrain 
Also  of  interest  in  the  town  are  the  "Akca  Mescit" 
(chapel  mosque),  the  "Ulu  Cami"  (great  mosque), 
the  "Kapali  Carsf'  (covered  bazaar)  and  an 
archaeological  museum.  Adana  is  thirty  miles  from 
Tarsus,  birthplace  of  the  apostle  Paul  and  about 
seventy  miles  from  Karatepe,  with  Hittite  ruins  dat- 
ing back  to  3000  B.C.  Summer  recreation  in  the  are; 
is  provided  by  the  nearby  Mediterranean  "Turquoise 
Coast."  The  business  area  of  the  city  is  located  in 
"Old  Adana**  and  is  composed  of  many  shops  of 
individual  craftsmen.  There  are  no  establishments 
that  could  be  compared  with  our  version  of  a  de- 
partment store,  and  it  is  common  to  sec  horse-drawn 
wagons  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  modern  appliance 
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ENERGY:  W  ha  f  we  should  do! 


little  less  than  two  years  ago,  the  man  who  at 
that  time  was  Governor  of  New  York.  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  started  to  organize  a  commission 
which  he  called  "Commission  on  Critical  Choices 
for  Americans."  We  are  ever  more  clearly  seeing  a 
time  of  troubles  ahead  of  us.  It  may  have  been  true  in 
1950  that  if  the  people  of  this  country  decided  that 
something  should  be  done,  it  was  done. 
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"Our  ability  to  do  everything  that 
seems  desirable  has  been  most  certainly 
reduced.  " 


Our  ability  to  do  everything  that  seems  desirable 
has  been  most  certainly  reduced.  Therefore,  Rocke- 
feller said  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  spell  out  to 
ourselves  what  are  the  possible  actions  and  what  are 
the  choices  that  we  should  make.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  some  of  these  choices  will  be  hard. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  was  invited  to  participate. 
Most  of  my  attention  was  given  to  a  problem  which 
had  been  of  interest  to  me  for  ten  years,  but  which 
just  in  the  last  couple  of  years  had,  unfortunately, 
gained  the  general  attention  of  everybody.  It  was  the 
problem  of  energy.  A  report  I  have  written  for  the 
Commission  has  been  published.  In  the  meantime 
Nelson  Rockefeller  deserted  us  for  a  bigger  job. 

Actually,  what  I  have  written  violates  the  charter 
and  even  the  name  of  the  Commission.  I  did  not 
write  about  critical  choices.  I  wrote  down  instead  a 
somewhat  complex  proposal:  what  we  should  do. 

Obviously,  this  is  only  one  of  the  choices  that 
we  might  make.  It  is  what  I  believe  we  can  do  and 
have  to  do.  I  am  not  certain  that  we  are  going  to  do 
it.  I  can  summarize  it  in  a  very  few  words. 

Today,  we  are  consuming  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  energy  of  the  world,  about  30%.  We 
are  consuming  76  quads,  whatever  a  quad  is.  A 
quad  stands  for  a  quadrillion  BTU's.  That  is  how 
much  you  are  consuming  per  year.  The  easiest  way  to 
say  what  a  quad  is,  is  that  the  state  of  Iowa  happened 
to  consume  just  one  quad  in  1973. 

We  are  now  consuming  76  quads  per  year.  But  we 
are  producing  only  63.  Thirteen  quads  we  import  in 
the  form  of  oil.  For  that  we  paid  in  the  last  year 
approximately  thirty  billion  dollars  -  an  enormous 
amount. 

There  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  this  in  a  great 
hurry.  But  in  ten  years  we  can  turn  the  situation  a- 
round,  and  that  is  what  the  report  is  about.  I  am 
proposing  that  we  should  economize  on  energy;  let 
the  energy  consumption  grow,  but  more  slowly  than 
in  the  past  so  that  from  7b  quads  we  should  go  up  in 
the  next  ten  years  to  approximately  103  quads.  But 
we  should  increase  our  production  even  more  than 
our  consumption.  We  are  now  producing  63.  In  1  985, 
we  could  produce  1  \(i.  and  in  1985  we  could  export 
as  much  energy  as  we  are  importing  today.  This  is  in 
a  nutshell  what  I  am  proposing.  It  is  discussed  in  that 
report  in  a  really  dreadful,  dry,  and  detailed  manner. 
Here  I  want  to  make  it  a  little  less  dreadful,  a  little 
less  dry,  and  much  less  detailed. 


Let  me  first  try  to  tell  you  why  I  am  more  ambi- 
tious in  my  production  goals  than  anyone  else.  The 
standard  suggestion  is:  "Let's  become  self-sufficient; 
let's  stop  our  dependence  on  foreign  sources."  This, 
I  claim,  is  not  enough.  Most  of  the  world's  energy  re- 
sources in  the  form  in  which  energy  is  consumed  to- 
day are  concentrated  in  a  very  small  part  of  the  world 
namely  around  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  produce  the 
oil,  they  determine  the  price  of  oil,  and  by  increasing 
that  price  four-fold,  as  they  did  several  months  ago, 
the  economy  of  the  free  world  is  being  wrecked. 


"For  us,  energy  is  a  problem.  For  the  Wester 
Europeans,  and  particularly  the  Japanese,  th 
energy  shortage  is  a  tragedy.  " 


Let  me  repeat  that  in  a  little  greater  detail,  becaus 
when  1  say  it  in  a  little  greater  detail,  it  will  look 
worse.  We,  in  this  country,  import  20%  of  our  energy 
requirements.  Western  Europe  imports  more  than 
half,  maybe  two-thirds.  Japan  imports  90%.  For  us 
energy  is  a  problem.  For  the  Western  Europeans,  am 
particularly  the  Japanese,  the  energy  shortage  is  a 
tragedy. 

But  there  are  others  in  the  world  where  the  situa- 
tion is  even  worse.  There  is,  as  you  well  know,  bare- 
ly enough  food  for  the  four  billion  people  who  live 
today.  There  would  not  be  enough  food  except  for 
the  fact  of  the  "green  revolution":  a  piece  of 
magnificent  research  that  was  started  in  this  country 
and  developed  better  crops  of  rice  and  of  wheat. 
But  these  crops  are  better  only  if  you  add  fertilizer. 


"The  result,  with  great  probability,  is  worl, 
wide  starvation.  " 


If  you  don't  have  plenty  of  fertilizer,  then  the  new 
crops  are  poorer  than  the  old  ones.  The  most  impor 
tant  fertilizer  contains  nitrogen,  and  the  nitrogen- 
based  fertilizers  have  gone  up  as  the  price  of  oil  has 
gone  up.  Underdeveloped  countries  can  no  longer  bi 
the  fertilizer.  The  result,  with  great  probability,  is 
worldwide  starvation. 

All  this  is  not  necessary.  If  we  could  change  the 
economy  somehow,  then  the  depression  that  is 
approaching  in  the  free  world,  the  starvation  that  is 
coming  in  India,  could  be  avoided.  In  the  twentieth 
century  there  have  been  practically  no  cases  yet  of 
real  mass  starvation  where  millions  of  people  have 
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ed      with  some  exceptions  of  man-made  situations, 
ke  the  one  made  by  Stalin.  In  the  last  century,  in  the 
neteenth,  there  were  cases  of  mass  starvation.  In 
ic  modern  World,  because  emergency  supplies  can  be 
oved  around  rapidly,  mass  starvation  has  been 
ractically  eliminated.  But  the  world's  food  reserves 
e  now  practically  zero.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
ventieth  century,  we  are  facing  situations  which  are 
;  bad  and  may  become  worse  than  what  did  happen 
i  the  last  century. 


...  we  shall  not  escape  the  consequences, 
articularly  not  in  an  age  where  the  power 
rid  the  ready  availability  of  weapons  can 
take  war  and  destruction  arrive  practically  at 
moment's  notice. " 


If  there  is  depression,  unemployment,  misery  in 
le  free  industrial  world,  starvation  in  the  developing 
orld,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  people  will  go 
•azy.  It  is  certain  that  a  phenomenon  like  Hitler 
ill  recur.  If  we  in  the  United  States  can  put  our  own 
ouse  in  order,  this  will  not  be  sufficient,  because  the 
orld  has  become  a  small  neighborhood.  As  long  as 
lere  is  terrible  suffering  elsewhere,  we  shall  not  es- 
ipe  the  consequences,  particularly  not  in  an  age 
here  the  power  and  the  ready  availability  of  wea- 
ons  can  make  war  and  destruction  arrive  practically 
t  a  moment's  notice.  Therefore  I  claim  that  what  we 
ave  to  try  to  do  is  to  find  a  global  plan  to  right  the 
nergy  crisis. 

Can  it  be  done?  I  have  two  answers.  The  first  one 

"yes.1'  and  the  second  one  is  "but  not  by  any  one 
mple  prescription. "  If  you  want  to  do  it,  you  have 
3  work  on  it  consistently  in  a  number  of  ways.  Fur- 
lermore,  you  have  to  attack  the  problems  not  of  the 
ext  century,  but  of  the  next  decade.  In  the  long  run 
re  have  plenty  of  options.  It  is  what  has  to  be  done 
Imost  at  once  that  is  really  difficult  and  on  which  we 
ave  to  concentrate. 

First  the  reason  for  the  problem.  Starting  in  the 
ynited  States,  and  continuing  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
le  energy  source  has  become  petroleum,  particularly 
il  that  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  transported, 
ractically  all  the  known  oil  reserves  are  in  the  Persian 
Julf.  Instead  of  talking  about  quads  and  other  com- 
licated  units.  I  want  to  introduce  a  unit  of  which  I 
m  particularly  fond.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  an 
A"  unit.  An  "A"  unit  is  the  amount  of  oil  that  we 
now  the  Arabs  have.  The  point  is  that  the  rest  of  the 
vorld  has  one-half  of  an  "A"  unit  in  known  reserves. 
Tierefore,  the  Arabs  can  determine  what  the  price  of 


oil  will  be. 

There  are  other  sources  of  energy,  but  we  have  an 
enormous  capital  investment  in  machines  which  run 
on  oil  and  only  on  oil,  like  cars,  like  many  of  our 
electric  generating  plants,  and  many  other  industrial 
pieces  of  equipment.  This  is  true  not  only  for  the 
United  States;  it  is  true  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  An 
example:  Germany  has  become  a  powerful  industrial 
nation  using  the  energy  from  coal  which  they  have  in 
Germany,  particularly  in  the  Ruhr,  not  far  from 
Cologne.  In  the  last  ten  years,  the  mines  in  the  Ruhr 
were  shut  down  because  they  were  too  deep.  The 
price  of  labor  became  too  high.  Once  the  mines  were 
shut  down,  water  seeped  in.  The  pumps  no  longer 
worked.  The  equipment  rusted.  To  reopen  the  mines 
in  the  Ruhr  has  become  practically  impossible.  Ger- 
many changed  over  to  oil.  Now  the  oil  is  cut  off. 
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They  are  in  trouble.  The  same  theme  can  be  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  New  methods  take  time.  Even  to 
ilnd  the  new  oil  takes  time.  So  what  can  we  do? 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  short  prescription.  I  told 
you  we  could  produce  almost  twice  as  much  energy 
within  ten  years;  1  am  sure  we  can  do  it,  if  we  proceed 
with  reasonable  speed  in  all  promising  directions. 
None  of  these  relate  to  the  distant  future.  All  of  them 
can  be  done,  and  we  know  it. 

Number  one:  we  must  save  energy.  Turning  off  the 
lights  when  you  leave  the  room  makes  a  little  differ- 
ence. Driving  a  little  more  slowly  is  somewhat  more 
important. 


"...  industry  and  people  can  be  persuaded  to 
be  less  wasteful  of  energy.  " 


Our  whole  economy  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
obsolescence.  A  new  washing  machine  is  bought.  If 
after  two  years  a  screw  is  missing,  you  can't  replace 
the  screw.  You  have  to  buy  a  new  washing  machine. 
Obviously,  this  costs  a  lot  of  energy.  There  are  induce- 
ments by  which  industry  and  people  can  be  persuaded 
to  be  less  wasteful  of  energy. 

1  don't  think  we  can  change  our  habit  of  driving 
cars.  Rapid  transit  cannot  be  introduced,  at  least  not 
for  most  people,  without  changing  the  housing  all 
over  the  country.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  drive 
cars  that  weigh  5,000  pounds  and  give  1  2  miles  per 
gallon.  We  can  drive  cars  which  weigh  2,000  pounds 
and  might  give  as  much  as  50  miles  per  gallon. 

So  far  I  have  discussed  the  obvious.  Now  I  would 
like  to  say  something  a  little  more  technical.  One- 
sixth  of  all  our  energy  is  used  by  industry  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  boiling  water  to  produce  hot 
steam;  the  hot  steam  is  then  used  to  process  all  kinds 
of  materials.  How  do  you  boil  water?  Well,  you  just 
start  a  tire  under  it.  That  is  wrong  because  it  is  waste- 
ful. It  can  be  done  much  more  cheaply,  because 
energy  at  a  high  temperature  costs  much  more  than 
energy  at  a  low  temperature.  You  can  boil  water  at 
212  degrees  Fahrenheit.  In  fact,  if  you  introduce  a 
mild  vacuum,  which  is  not  too  difficult,  you  can 
boil  water  at  1  50  degrees  Fahrenheit.  That  kind  of 
heat  can  be  produced  much  more  cheaply  with  much 
less  fuel,  sometimes  even  by  the  use  of  solar  light  in 
greenhouse  arrangements.  Then  you  have  relatively 
cool  steam,  but  to  heat  that  steam  to  higher  tem- 
peratures costs  little  energy.  Thus  you  take  a  little 
expensive  energy  and  a  lot  of  cheap  energy  and  you 
save  a  great  deal  of  fuel. 

There  is  practically  no  industrial  process  in  the 


United  States  today  that  could  not  be  less  wasteful 
of  energy.  We  cannot  change  any  of  this  without 
additional  capital  investments,  but  a  capital  invest- 
ment at  today's  oil  prices  would  pay  off  in  one  year, 
in  two  years,  in  three  years.  It  must  be  done. 

I  claim  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  we  can  save 
approximately  20%  of  our  energy  just  by  using  bette 
processes  and  by  eliminating  obvious  wastes.  This 
conservation  measure  is  proposal  number  one. 

Number  two:  We  must  look  for  more  oil  and  more 
gas,  and  we  can.  There  are  all  kinds  of  estimates  of 
how  much  oil  we  have  left.  Some  go  as  low  as  one- 
sixth  of  an  "A"  unit.  I  believe  that  we  can  find  in 
this  country  a  full  "A"  unit  in  the  form  of  oil  alone. 

If,  however,  you  don't  do  anything  but  threaten 
the  oil  companies  and  don't  give  them  inducements 
to  invest  their  money  in  oil  explorations,  and  if  you 
prohibit  the  building  of  a  pipeline  from  the  north 
slope  of  Alaska,  then,  of  course,  you  won't  have 
much  oil  produced  in  the  United  States.  To  produce 
more  oil  and  gas  is  the  next  step.  It  can  begin  to  pay 
off  quite  handsomely  in  five  years. 

So,  conservation  was  number  one.  Petroleum  was 
number  two.  Number  three  is  coal.  We  have  enough 
coal  for  hundreds  of  years.  There  is  a  lot  of  coal  in 
Alabama.  There  is  much  coal  in  the  West.  The  coal 
in  the  West,  in  Wyoming  and  in  Montana,  occurs 
near  the  surface  in  seventy-foot  thick  seams,  many 
of  which  are  just  barely  under  the  ground. 


"You  can't  do  it,  because  if  you  dig  this  coa> 
you  will  destroy  our  beautiful  desert.  " 


But  here  come  the  environmentalists.  You  can't 
do  it,  because  if  you  dig  up  this  coal,  you  will 
destroy  our  beautiful  desert.  Well,  actually,  if  you 
have  a  seventy-foot  seam,  which  incidentally  is  al- 
most free  of  sulfur,  the  value  of  the  coal  in  one  acre 
is  half  a  mega  buck.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are 
familiar  with  this  unit.  It  means  a  million  dollars. 
Haifa  million  dollars  in  one  acre!  And  for  two 
thousand  dollars  you  can  put  a  national  monument 
on  that  acre.  You  can  do  whatever  an  environmental 
ist  wants  to  do.  You  can  even  replant  the  original 
sagebrush,  if  that  is  what  you  want  to  do. 

Incidentally,  there  is  one  other  place  where  we 
have  a  lot  of  coal  that  most  people  haven't  heard 
about.  There  is  a  lot  of  very  clean  coal,  hardly  any 
sulfur  at  all.  in  Alaska  on  the  Cook  Inlet,  just  south 
of  Anchorage.  That  coal  is  right  on  the  seaboard,  aiu 
therefore  transportation  problems  become  negligible 
The  coal  can  be  loaded  on  ships  to  serve  the  whole 
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Pacific  base,  including  California,  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Indonesia.  So  coal  is  our  third  big  item. 

But  that  is  not  enough,  because  coal  is  easily 
accessible  only  when  it  is  near  the  surface.  There  are 
lots  more  fossil  deposits  deep  underground.  These 
deep  deposits  are  hard  to  mine,  expensive  to  mine, 
dangerous  to  mine.  We  have  fossil  deposits  of  coal, 
again  in  thick  layers.  We  have  further  fossil 
deposits  which  are  a  form  of  solid  oil.  It  is 
called  oil  shale  which  turns  into  oil  if  you  heat  it. 
Now  what  we  believe  we  can  do  is  this. 


"And  now  I  am  going  to  tell  yon  what  yon 
expected  me  to  say  all  along.  " 

By  appropriate  heating  and  subsequent  treatment, 
we  can  turn  the  coal  deep  underground  into  gas  and 
bring  the  gas  to  the  surface.  We  can  squeeze  the  oil 
'out  of  the  oil  shale  again  deep  under  the  surface  and 
bring  the  oil  to  the  surface.  The  amount  of  oil  shale 
|we  have  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Colorado  is  two 
"A"  units,  just  in  one  place.  We  may  produce  much 
iof  it  for  seven  dollars  per  barrel.  These  in  situ  pro- 
cesses are  the  fourth  way  to  solve  the  energy  crisis. 

But  even  that  is  not  the  end.  And  now  I  am  going 
jto  tell  you  what  you  expected  me  to  say  all  along. 
We  have  nuclear  energy.  We  have  nuclear  reactors 
which  are  safe.  I  want  to  introduce  myself.  I  was 
the  chairman  of  the  first  Reactor  Safeguard  Commit- 
tee in  the  world.  At  that  time,  in  the  late  40's  and 
early  50's,  my  friends  who  wanted  to  build  nuclear 
reactors  hand-over-fist  considered  me  as  a  mini- 
Nader.  Now  I  grant  you  that  Nader  is  bigger,  but  1 
will  not  admit  that  he  is  necessarily  better.  What  we 
did  was  to  introduce  a  set  of  rules  which  worked  so 
well  that  so  far  in  industrial  nuclear  reactors,  not  a 
single  person  has  been  hurt  in  the  United  States  due 
to  the  nuclear  nature  of  the  reactors.  That  is  how  we 
can  keep  it  and  how  we  have  to  keep  it. 

You  may  have  read  that  recently  at  the  Brown's 
Ferry  reactor  there  was  a  tremendous  disaster.  There 
was.  There  do  not  exist  any  fool-proof  procedures. 
Whenever  you  believe  you  have  a  fool-proof  proce- 
dure, it  always  turns  out  that  the  fool  is  bigger  than 
the  proof.  In  this  case  the  fool  had  a  candle.  What  do 
you  do  with  a  candle  in  a  nuclear  plant?  You  look  for 
leaks.  And  if  a  leak  sucks  in  the  flame  of  the  candle 
to  an  inflammable,  inaccessible  place,  you  get  fire 
in  the  wiring  and  the  control  of  the  reactor  burns  up. 
The  Brown's  Ferry  plant  will  not  work  for  months. 
But  not  a  single  person  was  hurt.  Not  a  bit  of 
radioactivity  was  released.  There  was  a  lot  of  damage 
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as  there  often  is  in  any  industrial  operation.  But 
what  this  particular  incident  proves  again  is  the  simple 
fact  that  nuclear  reactors  have  been  built  with  safe- 
guards in  such  great  depth  that  even  the  fools  can't 
quite  destroy  the  safeguards.  They  can  produce  da- 
mage of  millions  of  dollars,  but  they  don't  hurt 
people  and  they  don't  scatter  radioactivity  around. 
Our  reactors  are  safe,  and  there  are  various  wa\  s, 
particularly  using  a  new  element  thorium  rather 
than  uranium,  in  which  we  can  have  enough  nuclear 
fuel  for  centuries  to  run  reactors  of  human  designs. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  people      Ralph  Nader  is  the 
foremost   -  who  say  that  nuclear  reactors  are  too 
dangerous;  we  must  not  use  them.  I  am  not  telling 
you  that  we  can't  do  without  them.  We  can  do  much 
more  easily  with  them.  I  am  telling  you  that  the 
Western  Europeans,  the  Japanese,  and  many  other 
people  in  the  world  cannot  do  without  them.  We  in 
the  United  States  have  two  peculiar  advantages.  One 
is  that  we  are  rich  in  raw  materials.  From  the  enumer- 
ation that  I  have  given  you,  it  should  be  clear  to  you 
that  we  have  petroleum,  we  have  coal,  we  have  oil 
shale      all  valuable  assets.  We  also  have  a  habit  of  wast- 
ing energy  which  is  another  gold  mine  if  you  begin  to 
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save  the  energy  you  have  wasted.  That  is  the  reason 
why  in  a  decade  we  can  turn  into  an  exporting  nation, 
particularly  it"  we  use  nuclear  reactors.  If  we  do  that, 
we  can  break  the  tyranny  of  the  newly  born  Arab 
billionaire.  This  is  the  end  of  the  report.  But  I  would 
like  to  add  one  more  story. 


"Now  where  should  we  put  our  windmills?  I 
claim    there    is    one    place    in    the    United 
States  ..." 


Windmills  are  a  very  ancient  form  of  machinery 
used  by  the  Europeans  for  more  than  seven  centuries. 
It  turns  out  that  windmills  are  no  good.  They  are  too 
expensive.  If  we  wanted  to  build  windmills  for  energy, 
we  would  have  to  pay  about  five  times  as  much  as  for 
nuclear  reactors,  except  for  one  point.  If  the  wind  is 
reliable  and  if  the  wind  is  strong,  then  the  windmills 
pay.  The  physicists  among  you  can  figure  out  with 
great  ease  that  if  the  wind  speed  is  increased  twofold, 
the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus  improves  by  a  factor 
of  8.  Strong  winds  and  steady  winds  will  pay. 

Now  where  should  we  put  our  windmills?  I  claim 
there  is  one  place  in  the  United  States  where  wind- 
mills make  sense  —  in  Hawaii,  the  island  of  Oahu. 
You  have  the  trade  winds  which  are  quite  steady,  and 
the  island  of  Oahu  with  a  million  people  living  on  it 
has  a  rampart  of  hills  on  the  windward  side.  As  the 
trade  winds  try  to  get  over  those  hills,  the  winds  get 
stronger.  On  the  tops  of  the  hills  you  have  stronger 
winds  on  the  average  than  in  any  extended  area  in  the 
continental  United  States.  You  can  put  a  row  of  wind- 
mills up  there,  and  you  can  provide  a  million  people 
with  electricity. 

I  went  to  Hawaii.  I  discussed  it  with  the  people 
there.  Some  of  them  like  it,  but  I  got  protests.  Guess 
from  whom?  The  environmentalists.  The  environ- 
menalists  used  to  tell  me  that  we  must  have  clean 
energy  sources,  that  we  must  have  renewable  sources, 
and  so  I  thought  "wind  is  just  what  they  want."  But 
no.  Windmills  are  ugly.  I  now  have  a  theory.  It  does 
not  hold  for  all  environmentalists.  In  fact,  it  does  not 
hold  for  the  real  environmentalists,  whom  I  respect, 
but  unfortunately  it  holds  for  some.  Every  plan  for 
energy,  according  to  these  people,  is  praiseworthy  if 
it  cannot  be  realized.  The  moment  it  can  be  done, 
they  object.  I  believe  that  we  can  do  a  lot,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  we  can  persuade  most  of  our  fellow 
citizens  that  the  right  things  with  proper  respect  to 
the  environment  can  be  carried  out. 
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If  we  can  provide  energy  for  ourselves  at  a  reason- 
able cost,  3CK; .  40$  lower  than  the  present  going 
prices,  if  we  can  export  some  amount  and  break  the 
monopoly  of  the  OPEC  cartel,  then  I  believe  we  can 
make  a  very  great  contribution  to  the  stability  of  the 
world.  This  is  what  I  hope  we  can  achieve  with  a  well- 
balanced  policy.  Then  between  nuclear  energy  and 
more  distant  plans  of  solar  energy,  of  fusion  energy, 
of  all  other  possibilities  which  I  haven't  even  discussec 
and  you  haven't  even  thought  about,  the  problems  of 
the  next  century  can  take  care  of  themselves. 


Dr.  Teller  is  one  of  the  world's  foremost  nuclear  physicists. 
Through  his  association  with  atomic  energy  and  its  uses,  Dr. 
Teller  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  nation 's  leaders  in 
the  effort  to  combat  the  country  's  energy  crisis. 

A  former  colleague  of  Albert  Einstein.  Dr.  Teller  became 
the  director  of  the  Tawrence  Tivermore  Laboratory  in  1952. 
While  now  retired  from  that  position,  he  is  still  actively  engage* 
in  several  major  research  projects. 

Born  in  Budapest,  Hungary  in  1 908,  Dr.  Teller  became  a 
U.S.  citizen  in  1 941.  He  has  served  on  the  faculties  of  several 
colleges  and  universities  including  the  I  diversity  of  Oticago, 
Columbia  University  and  the  University  of  California. 

He  is  now  under  contract  with  Troy  State  University  as  a 
Distinguished  Visiting  Professor.  His  lectures  are  announced 
and  open  to  the  pu  blic. 


Homecoming 
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Dedication  of  the  Ralph  Wyatt  Adams 
University  Center 


V 


Homecoming    1975 


Events  o 


About  the  Pictures: 

1.  Mrs.  Ralph  Adams  (far  left),  Mrs.  Kun 
Moore  (Dr.  Adams'  mother),  and  Dr.  Ada; 
stand  ready  for  his  son,  Sam,  to  unveil  i! 
President's  portrait,  which  will  be  hung  in  n 
new  Ralph  Wyatt  Adams  University  Cent. 
Renowned  portrait  artist  Woodi  Ishmael  and  I 
wife,  Gwen,  stand  to  the  right.  Woodi  \i 
commissioned  to  prepare  the  painting  to 
hung  permanently  in  the  University  Cenr 
dedicated    in   honor   of   Dr.    Adams. 


2.  The  dedication  ceremonies  were  bles:! 
with  a  beautiful,  but  quite  warm  fall  morni . 
Dr.  Adams  gives  an  inspirational  response  to  i| 
honor  bestowed  upon  him. 


3.  Judge  Jack  Wallace,  a  member  of  the  Tr 
State  University  Board  of  Trustees  and  brotlr 
of  Governor  George  C.  Wallace,  addresses  h 
dedication  crowd. 


4.  Student  Government  President,  PI 
Staples,  escorts  Homecoming  Queen,  Don 
Ray,  a  member  of  Kappa  Delta  Sorority,  t 
University  President  Dt.  Ralph  W.  Adams  pla  i 
the  official  crown  upon  her  head,  signifying  I  r 
reign  as  the  1975  Homecoming  Queen. 
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i  the  Day 
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Mrs.  Violet  Ervin,  seated,  smiles  with  pride 
Dr.  Adams  presents  her  husband.  Dr.  R.  H. 
tvin,  with  an  engraved  bronze  likeness, 
mbolizing  the  Troy  State  University 
jstinguished  Service  Award.  This  special  award 
as  created  to  honor  Dr.  Ervin  for  his  many 
tars  of  service  and  financial  support  to  Troy 
ate  University. 


Reverend  Reynolds  Ellisor  presents  the 
umnus  of  the  Year  Award  in   the  Field  of 

Eu cation  to  Herman  L.  "Bubba"  Scott, 
ecutive  Director,  Alabama  High  School 
hletic  Association,  as  his  wife  looks  on  with 
ide. 


Roy  E.  Jeffcoat,  President  of  Jeffcoat 
i|uipment,  Inc.,  and  his  wife  display  the 
rtificate  presented  to  him  as  Alumnus  of  the 
tar  in  the  Field  of  Business. 


The  TSU  National  Alumni  Association 
esident.  Reverend  Cecil  E.  Bradley  (left),  is 
nored  along  with  Carl  Leverette  and  Gene 
image  (not  pictured)  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Ervin 
:nter)  as  he  presents  checks  for  scholarships 

their  names  to  the  TSU  Director  of 
ivelopment,  Jim  Brasher. 


Alumni  Luncheon 
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Citizenship 
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nd  Championship 


by  Gary  Stogner 

Director  of  University  Relations 


A  coach  that  emphasizes  only  winning  will  even- 
tually come  out  a  loser.  That's  the  feeling  of  TSU 
basketball  coach  Wes  Bizilia. 

Bizilia  prefers  to  use  what  appears  to  be  the  "Boy 
Scout"  approach  to  coaching.  He  seeks  to  build  and 
develop  citizenship,  character,  class,  scholarship  and 
dedication. 

And  if  he  succeeds  in  the  above,  he  feels  the  wins 
will  follow. 

Bizilia's  philosophy  must  work,  as  witnessed  by 
an  1  8-8  season  last  year.  The  Trojans  shocked  the 
Gulf  South  Conference  and  posted  one  of  the  best 
season     records     in     the     Southeast. 

Although  TSU  came  out  on  the  short  end  of  the 
score  eight  times,  his  team  was  never  beaten.  He  is 
the  first  to  admit  that. 

"We  might  lose  the  game,  but  we  never  get  beat," 
he  reflects.  "We  don't  have  the  type  of  players  that 
get  beat  because  they  have  more  pride  in  themselves 
and  the  University." 

Bizilia  is  a  one-man  chamber  of  commerce,  espe- 
cially in  behalf  of  his  players.  He  believes  in  each 
member  of  the  team  as  a  person  and  athlete.  If  he 
didn't,  that  particular  individual  wouldn't  wear  a 
uniform. 

"I'm  proudest  of  the  type  of  citizens  we  have  on 
our  basketball  team,"  the  personable  Bizilia  says. 
"Sure,  we  have  some  great  basketball  players,  but  I 
want  them  to  be  citizens  first  -  the  type  of  kid  you 
would  invite  over  to  your  house  for  dinner  and  then 
ask  him  to  return  another  time." 

Bizilia  does,  on  occasion,  wear  glasses.  And  no,  his 
specs  aren't  rose-colored.  He  puts  his  philosophy  into 
practice. 

TSU  entered  the  1  974-75  season  picked  to  finish 
seventh  in  the  10-member  Gulf  South  Conference. 
Bizilia  had  the  smallest  team  in  the  league  and  only  a 
dismal  9-16  record  from  the  year  before. 

But  discipline  is  a  big  word  in  Bizilia 's  vocabulary. 
He  has  a  disciplined  offense  and  a  disciplined  defense. 
Then  he  disciplines  his  players  to  operate  both 
effectively,  or  rather  precisionly. 

Of  the  two,  Bizilia  prefers  to  emphasize  defense. 
He  feels  it  takes  character  and  determination  to  play 
defense.  If  that's  so,  last  year's  Trojan  squad  has 
more  character  and  determination  than  any  team  in 
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the  conference. 

The  Trojans  are  coming  off  a  Cinderella  season 
made  possible  by  "The  Super  Seven,"  a  term  tagged 
on  the  TSU  squad  by  the  state's  sportswriteis. 

"The  Super  Seven"  or  the  "Seven  Dwarfs"  include 
guards  David  helix.  Chip  Crawford,  James  Love;  for- 
wards Carl  Mollis.  Marvin  Sales.  Bobby  Davis  and 
center  Dale  Wood. 

That  unit  led  the  Trojans  to  their  best  finish  in  al- 
most a  decade  and  all  return  for  the  1975-76  cam- 
paign. The  stars  are  bright  and  numerous. 

Sales,  a  6-3  forward  from  Decatur,  was  the  GSC 
Player  of  The  Year  as  a  freshman.  He,  Felix  and 
Hollis  were  named  to  the  all-conference  team.  Craw- 
lord  was  an  academic  all-conference  player. 

Hollis  and  Sales  were  named  to  the  NAIA  District 
27  team  with  Hollis  later  being  named  honorable 
mention  NAIA  All-America. 

Sales  led  the  conference  in  both  rebounding  and 
field  goal  percentage  shooting.  Hollis  was  second  in 
rebounding. 

Love  led  the  conference  in  free  throw  percentage 
shooting  and  Crawford  was  second. 

Felix,  Hollis  and  Sales  ranked  among  the  top  1  5  in 
the  GSC  scoring  lists.  And  Bizilia  was  named  GSC 
"Coach  of  The  Year." 

Bizilia  smiles  when  fans  discuss  the  1974-75  season 
with  him.  But  he  wrinkles  his  brow  when  comments 
turn  toward  the  upcoming  year. 


"We  surprised  people  last  year  with  nothing  but 
hard  work,  character  and  determination,"  Bizilia 
says.  "We  played  beyond  our  physical  capabilities 
with  sheer  determination  and  discipline." 

Bizilia  knows  the  teams  on  the  schedule  realize 
what  to  expect  from  Troy  State  this  year.  There 
won't  be  a  team  on  the  schedule  that  will  under- 
estimate what  the  "Seven"  can  or  cannot  do. 

With  that  in  mind,  Bizilia  is  working  his  team 
harder  than  ever.  The  players  are  responding  with 
crowd  pleasing  individual  effort  and  precision  team 
execution. 

"We  want  to  bring  TSU  a  conference  champion- 
ship so  bad  we  can  taste  it,"  Bizilia  says.  "We  came 
so  close  last  year  and  one  game,  our  first  loss,  cost  us 
the  GSC  title." 

Depth  this  year  will  be  a  big  plus  for  the  Trojans 
since  the  "Seven"  are  joined  by  sophomores 
Murphy  Brown,  Nate  Brown  and  Jim  Downs. 

Freshmen  Jim  Means  and  Paul  Bussman  are  also 
being  counted  on  for  playing  time  this  year. 

"Everything  we've  worked  on  and  worked  for  in 
the  past  two  years  has  paid  off,"  Bizilia  says.  "Our 
offense  and  defense,  as  complicated  as  both  are,  com 
naturally  now." 

Bizilia  will  continue  to  emphasize  citizenship, 
character,  class,  scholarship  and  dedication. 

Losing  to  model  citizens  might  make  TSU's  basket 
ball  opponents  feel  slightly  better. 
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TROY  STATE  UNIVERSITY  BASKETBALL 
1975-76 


DATE 

Nov.  29 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  3 

Doc.  5-6 

Dec.  13 

Dec.  15 

Dec.  20 

Jan.  3 

Jan.  6 

Jan.  10 

Jan.  1  2 

Jan.  16 

Jan.  17 

Jan.  20 

Jan.  24 

Jan.  26 

Jan.  31 

Feb.  2 

Feb.  5 

Feb.  7 

Feb.  9 

Feb.  14 

Feb.  17 

Feb.  20 

Feb.  21 

CONFERENCE  GAMES 


OPPONENT 

SITE 

LaGrange  College 

Dothan  Civic  Center 

Georgia  Southwestern 

Away 

Huntingdon  College 

A\va\ 

Citrus  Invitational 

Lakeland.  Fla. 

Away 

^Jacksonville  State  University 

Away 

David  Lipscomb 

TROY 

Western  Kentucky  University 

Awa\ 

LaGrange  College 

Away 

Alabama  State  University 

TROY 

Georgia  Southwestern 

TROY 

*  Livingston  University 

Away 

*  University  of  North  Alabama 

TROY 

*  University  Tennessee-Martin 

TROY 

Huntingdon  College 

TROY 

^Southeastern  Louisiana  Univ. 

Away 

*Nicholls  State  University 

Away 

Open 

^Jacksonville  State  University 

TROY 

*  Delta  State  University 

TROY 

*  Northwestern  State  University 

TROY 

^Mississippi  College 

Away 

Open 

*  Livingston  University 

TROY 

*University  Tennessee-Martin 

Away 

^University  of  North  Alabama 

Away 
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University  of  Tennessee  educator  Dr. 
William  H.  Coffield,  former  academic  vice 
president  at  Youngstown  State 
University,  was  main  speaker  at 
Youngstown  State  University's  53rd 
annual  Summer  Commencement 
exercises. 

Dr.  Coffield,  whose  address  was 
entitled  "In  Search  of  Quality,"  is 
currently  associate  dean  for  graduate 
programs  and  administration,  College  of 
Education,  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  Vice  president  of  academic 
affairs  at  YSU  from  1967-1970,  Dr. 
Coffield  has  earned  a  national  reputation 
for  research  in  the  field  of  administrative 
behavior  and  learning. 

He  joined  the  University  of  Tennessee 


Mrs.  Jean  L.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Dixie  L. 
Deal  (top  left  to  right),  Mrs.  Mary  L. 
Warren,  and  Mrs.  May  L.  Bryan 
(bottom  left  to  right),  all  sisters  who 
have  graduated  from  TSU,  recently 
celebrated  the  retirement  of  their 
sister,  Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Windham  (top 
right),  also  a  Troy  State  graduate.  Mrs. 
Windham  is  the  last  of  the  five  sisters 
to  retire  from  the  teaching  profession. 
Teaching  in  the  Elba  and  Coffee 
County  area,  these  dedicated  teachers 
have  taught  a  total  of  223  years. 


as  professor  and  head  of  the  department 
of  continuing  and  higher  education,  a 
post  he  held  for  two  years  until  assuming 
his  present  position.  Dr.  Coffield  has 
co-authored  numerous  aritcles  on 
administrative  behavior  for  professional 
journals  and  magazines. 

Among  publications  he  has  co-edited 
and  contributed  material  to  are: 
Simulation  in  Administrative  Training, 
Dimension  of  Administrative 
Performance,  and  Administrative 
Performance  and  Personality.  Dr.  Coffield 
also  planned  and  served  as  educational 
advisor  in  the  production  of  two  motion 
pictures  for  instructional  use  in 
administration  programs.  One  of  the 
films,  "The  Conference,"  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  ten  outstanding  films 
produced  by  American  universities  in 
1961. 


'63 


Dr.  Harold  Wahlquist  has  been  named 
Power  Plant  Siting  Coordinator  and 
Activities  Leader  for  the  Southeast 
Region  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Dr.  Wahlquist  was  a  research 
biologist  for  Southern  Services,  Inc.,  an 
aquatic  biologist  with  the  Alabama  Power 
Company,  both  of  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
gaining  considerable  experience  with 
power  companies  prior  to  his 
employment  as  fish  and  wildlife  biologist 
by  the  Atlanta  Division  of  Ecological 
Services  in  November,  1974. 

He  has  written  several  publications,  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Fisheries 
Society,  and  is  a  certified  fisheries 
scientist. 

Major  R.  M.  Morrison  is  presently 
attending  the  Air  Command  and  Staff 
College  at  Maxwell  AFB  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Sandra 
Howell  ('63),  and  their  children,  Scott 
and  Shara,  recently  completed  a  3/2  year 
tour  of  duty  in  West  Germany. 


Frank  P.  Ralph  presently  serves  a 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  representin 
the  Alabama  Mental  Health  Board  an- 
the  Department  of  Mental  Health.  H 
received  his  Doctor  of  Jurisprudenc 
from  Cumberland  Law  School,  Samfor 
University,  in  1970.  He  and  his  wife 
Mildred  Duncan  Ralph  ('65),  have  tv 
children,  Frank,  Jr.,  age  11,  an. 
Catherine  Ann,  age  4. 


'65 


Joseph  C.  Pickett  is  a  member  of  trv 
faculty  at  Mohave  Community  College  ii 
Kingman,  Arizona.  He  instructs  there  ic 
the  areas  of  Sociology/Anthropology  an< 
Political  Science.  His  wife  is  also  on  th 
faculty  as  a  Psychology  instructor. 

This  past  summer,  Joe  attended  th- 
United  States  International  University 
School  of  Human  Behavior,  San  Diegi 
Campus,  where  he  began  his  doctora 
program  in  Social  Psychology.  Along  witl 
his  teaching  responsibilities,  Joseph  is  als- 
an  administrative  officer  in  the  U.S.  Coas 
Guard  Reserve  at  Las  Vegas. 


6* 


Cecil  E.  (Ed)  Bradley,  Jr.  was  rccentl 
named  Dean  of  Boys  at  Orange  Park  Hit: 
School  in  Florida.  This  school  has  ovi 
3,000  students  and  boasts  the  large 
number  of  course  offerings  in  the  stat 
Ed  also  assists  as  a  coach  on  the  footba 
and  basketball  staffs. 

Elaine  Hoffman  Bradley  ('66),  Ed 
wife,  is  a  math  instructor  at  Lakesic 
Middle  School. 

Prior  to  now,  Angela  Nobles  Esi 
taught  school  at  Jeff  Davis  High  School 
Montgomery,  Alabama.  Her  husband,  . 
institutional  food  salesman  for  Sund. 
Dinner  of  Montgomery,  recently  acccpu 
a   territory    in    Florida.   They    have    t* 
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hildren,  Leslie,  3  years  old,  and  Greg,  5 
ears  old. 

Charles  Ross  Waller  received  his  Master 
f  Science  degree  in  Environmental 
lealth  from  East  Tennessee  State 
Iniversity  in  August,  1975. 
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Both  Richard  and  Harriet  Glenn  are 
eaching  school  in  Pensacola,  Florida. 
Richard  received  an  accounting  degree 
rom  the  University  of  West  Florida  this 
>ast  Spring.  The  Glenns  are  now  proud 
larents  of  twins,  Adam  and  Amy.  Their 
en-year-old,  Melissa,  begins  middle 
chool  this  year. 


'aniel   E.  Parker 

Daniel  E.  Parker  graduated  from  the 
Iniversity  of  Alabama  at  spring 
ommencement  after  having  earned  the 
egree  of  Doctor  of  Education.  His 
issertation  was  entitled  Selected 
\labama  Educators'  Perceptions  of 
'eacher  Appraisal  Practices.  He  is 
resently  employed  as  a  school  principal 
i  Eufaula,  as  well  as  a  teacher  of 
raduate-level  courses  for  Troy  State 
Jniversity  and  a  director  of  Wallace 
unior  College  at  Eufaula.  He  and  his 
/ife,  the  former  Linda  O'Steen  ('69), 
ave  a  daughter,  Jennifer  Leigh. 
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Gerald  Joseph  Imbriacco  is  now 
caching  American  History  and  coaching 
'arsity  Basketball  at  Linden  High  School, 
inden,  New  Jersey. 

Sandra  Weibelt  Ketcham  is  teaching 
rst  grade  at  Mixon  Elementary  School  in 
zark,  Alabama. 


Joe  Allen  Martin  was  selected  to 
appear  in  "Outstanding  Young  Men  of 
America."  He  married  the  former  Pattie 
J.  Irvin  on  August  3,  1975.  He  is  now  an 
Office  Manager  of  Rogers  Galleries  in 
Suburban  Nashville,  Tennessee.  He  and 
his  wife  currently  reside  on  Old  Hickory 
Lake  north  of  Nashville. 
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James  Stanfield  recently  assumed  the 
duties  of  Special  Education  Consultant  in 
Brewton,  Alabama.  He  received  his  M.S. 
from  Troy  and  his  A. A.  from  Auburn. 


Rev.  Mark  Thomas  Brantley  graduated 
in  July,  1975,  from  Southwestern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  with  his  Master  of 
Divinity  degree. 


Reverend  Stephen  L.  Smith 

Rev.  Stephen  L.  Smith  received  a 
Master  of  Divinity  degree  from  Emory 
University,  June  16,  1975.  He  is  now  a 
minister  with  the  Alabama-West 
Florida-Methodist  Conference.  He  is 
presently  serving  as  Associate   Pastor  at 


St.  James  Methodist  Church  in 
Montgomery.  Steve  and  his  wife,  Luanne, 
also  an  Emory  seminary  graduate,  reside 
at  3382  South  Perry  Street,  Montgomery, 
Alabama. 
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Raymond  C.  Penland  finished  his 
Master's  degree  in  Secondary  Education 
the  summer  of  this  year.  Pat  Penland,  his 
wife,  is  Band  Director  at  Baker  High 
School,  Baker,  Florida,  and  Ray  is  Choral 
director  at  Richbourg  Junior  High  in 
Crestview,  Florida. 

Rebecca  Dianna  Howard  of  Fairhope, 
Alabama,  is  teaching  the  first  grade  at 
Fairhope  Elementary  School. 

Lt.  James  Charles  Aplin,  USMC, 
recently  returned  from  Refugee 
"Operation  New  Arrival"  in  Camp 
Pendleton,  California,  where  he  served  as 
Assistant  Engineer  Coordinator.  He  is 
now  completing  combat  Engineer  School 
in  Camp  Lejeune  before  returning  to 
regular  duties  as  a  Platoon  Commander  in 
C  No.  Company  8th  Division  Camp 
Lejeune. 

Charles  (Chuck)  E.  Eiland  is  employed 
full-time  as  a  sales  representative  for  radio 
station  WAMI  in  Opp  and  is  also 
part-time  Music  Director  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Kinston,  Alabama. 


Reverend  Cecil  E.  Bradley, 
President  of  the  Troy  State  University 
Alumni  Association,  recently  traveled 
to  Point  Clear,  Alabama,  to  participate 
in  the  program  at  the  Lieutenant 
Governors  Conference.  Reverend 
Bradley  delivered  the  official 
invocation  at  the  State  Dinner 
Honoring  United  States  Vice 
President  Nelson  Rockefeller. 
Reverend  Bradley  is  presently  Pastor 
of  the  St.  James  Methodist  Church  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 
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Jerry  Colquitt  is  teaching  sixth  grade 
physical  education  at  Satilla  Elementary 
School.  Linda  Colquitt  (71 ),  his  wife  is 
teaching  reading  in  individualized  pro- 
gram for  4-6  grades  at  West  Green  Ele- 
mentary. Both  schools  are  in  Douglas, 
Georgia. 


IN  MEMORIUM 

Jessie  H.  Baldwin 
Eldore  Kincey 
Henrietta  Durrance 


T.S.U.  Graduate  Named 
Outstanding  Teacher 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pattillo,  a  teacher  at 
Heard  Elementary  School,  Dothan, 
Alabama,  has  been  chosen  one  of  the 
five  most  outstanding  elementary  teachers 
in  America.  Mrs.  Pattillo,  the  former 
Elizabeth  Adams  of  Milledgeville,  Georgia, 
received  her  Master's  degree  from  Troy 
State  University  -  Fort  Rucker  Branch  in 
1971.  In  a  recent  letter  to  this  office,  Mrs. 
Pattillo  says,  "I  attribute  much  of  the 
success  that  I  have  received  nationally  in 
the  field  of  elementary  education  to  the 
training  that  I  received  while  a  graduate 
student  at  Troy."  Along  with  her  teach- 
ing responsibilities,  Mrs.  Pattillo  has 
served  her  community  diligently  and 
participated  on  many  levels  in  the 
activities  of  various  educational  associ- 
ations. 

She  has  served  as  Public  Relations 
Chairperson  for  the  Dothan  Education 
Association  for  the  past  three  years. 
She  has  served  as  Chairperson  of  the 
American  Education  Week  for  the  past 


three  years.  The  program  in  Dothan 
was  proclaimed  "outstanding"  by  AEA 
leaders.  For  the  past  four  years,  she 
has  been  elected  by  Dothan  educators 
to  represent  the  Dothan  Education 
Association  at  the  Policy  Making  Dele- 
gates Assembly  of  the  AEA.  Presently 
she  serves  as  Secretary  of  the  Mayor's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  for 
the  city  of  Dothan.  She  is  married  to 
Pat  Pattillo,  manager  of  Unijax  Paper 
Company  of  Dothan,  and  they  have  two 
sons,  Pat  and  Blake. 


Alumni  Letten 

Dear  Editor: 

First,  I  would  like  to  state  that  I 
appreciate  receiving  The  Troy  State- 
ment. 

As  I  walked  from  the  mailbox  last 
August,  looking  down  at  the  cover  by 
Mr.  Kirk  Miller,  I  thought  of  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  institutions  al 
individuals  depicted  by  the  pictures. 
There  is  the  First  Baptist  Church 
where  Christian  people  of  Troy 
planted  seeds  of  faith  and  love  to 
help  me  grow  spiritually. 

Troy  State's  Palladium  atop  Bibb 
Graves  Hall  always  will  be  a  symbol 
of  the  campus  where  I  received  not! 
only  my  bachelor  of  science  and 
master's  degrees,  but  also  attended 
Troy  State  Laboratory  School  for 
grades  1-6.  In  Mrs.  Bashinsky's  homd 
I  was  granted  a  scholarship  by  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
pursue  studies  at  Troy  State. 

Governor  Henderson's  portrait 
brought  to  mind  the  modern  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  that  were 
made  possible  by  his  educational 
trusts  to  replace  my  high  school  alma 
mater. 

With  these  statements,  I  too, 
would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Troy  and  Troy  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Mary  Andress  Parker  '5S 


Address  Change 

NAMF                                                                                                                YFAR  ORADIIATFn                     MAJOR 
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A    Conversation  Witty 


Dr.  Jol^y  h 


By    Charlie    Dpi 


W:     ^t 


\ 
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It  is  autumn,  and  the  air  is  chill  and  fills  everyone 
with  a  wonder  and  an  expectation.  When  one  enters 
the  band  building,  the  sense  of  expectation  heightens; 
there  is  an  electricity  here,  a  vague  and  unseen 
current  that  touches  everyone  around. 

In  the  large  round  practice  room,  the  current  is 
coursing  through  every  band  member  as  he  goes 
through  the  motions  of  warming-up:  the  scales,  the 
arpeggios  ...  so  well  known  to  each  that  they  are 
almost  second  nature.  It  is  loud  and  harsh  and,  in  a 
way,  frightening,  like  a  madman's  symphony,  but 
each  student  is  oblivious  to  everything  but  his  own 
actions  because  he  knows  that  soon  he  will  be 
creating  something  that  will  be  beautiful. 

Then  a  silence  begins  to  subtly  lace  the  noise, 
growing  until  it  is  the  only  sound  that  can  be  heard. 
Something  is  about  to  happen.  All  instruments  are 
lowered,  all  eyes  raised  and  centered  on  Dr.  Johnny 
Long  as  he  enters  the  room. 

Without  a  word,  he  steps  up  on  his  podium,  lifts 
his  hand   .  .  .  and  it  all  begins. 

Thus  began  my  visit  with  Dr.  John  M.  Long.  After 
watching  him  work.  I  began  to  ask  questions  and 
found  a  man  who  is  an  administrator  because  he  must 
be,  but  who  is  first  and  foremost  a  dedicated 
musician.  It  is  beyond  red  tape,  rules,  and  regulations 
that  lie  finds  himself  most  at  home;  it  is  in  the  realm 
of  music,  that  special,  significant,  and 
all-too-frequently  overlooked  world  of  sound  that  he 
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can  claim  so  many  outstanding  accomplishments  for 
Troy  State  University. 


Dr.  Long,  what  is  the  real  purpose  of  a  collegiate 
band,  and  more  specifically,  Troy's  Sound  of  the 
South? 

Originally,  the  purpose  of  the  collegiate  band  was 
to  supply  spirit  to  the  student  body  and  also  add  a 
touch  of  culture  to  the  collegiate  atmosphere.  This 
gives  the  students  a  chance  to  participate,  but  the 
college  band  has  evolved  a  lot  in  the  last  30  years. 
particularly  since  World  War  II.  It  has  evolved  into  a 
real  musical  organization. 

The  purpose  of  this  college  organization  is  to  be 
responsible,  not  only  to  the  students,  alumni,  and 
other  people  who  hear  the  band,  but  also  to  the 
students  in  the  band.  Playing  in  the  band  teaches 
students  to  play,  appreciate,  and  participate  in  the 
great  music,  which  can  be  both  traditional  and 
contemporary.  That  is  the  real  responsibility  of  the 
band;  that,  and  to  give  students  a  chance  to  play 
under  the  great  living  musicians.  Every  college  that 
makes  a  great  effort  can  do  this. 

Do  you  feel  that  this  band  is  accomplishing  its  goal? 

Yes,  I   think  so.  As  far  as  I  know  we  arc  the  only 


band  in  our  state  that  has  a  concert  band  twelve 
months  out  of  the  year.  Most  of  the  other  schools  do 
not  have  a  concert  band  during  the  fall  because  of  the 
football  season.  This  is  just  our  fourth  year  to  do  it 
here,  but  this  is  rare  for  any  college  anywhere. 

We  probably  have  more  music  majors  than  any 
other  school  in  Alabama.  I  have  not  received  the 
enrollment  for  this  fall,  but  1  know  that  our 
department  is  larger  than  last  year,  and  we  are  still 
growing. 

Do  you  feel  that  it  is  the  Sounds  reputation  that 
brings  so  many  music  majors  to  Troy? 

I  think  it  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  One  of  the  reasons 
is  that  our  symphonic  band  is  really  one  of  the  big 
attractions  of  the  fine  players,  and  also  because  we 
have  a  fine  staff  here.  For  example,  our  clarinet 
teacher,  Mr.  David  Fisler,  was  the  concertmaster  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  graduated  there 
sum  ma  cum  laude.  and  summa  cum  laude  at  Yale.  We 
have  Mr.  Wadowick,  our  trumpet  teacher,  who  has 
played  for  the  Cleveland  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  He 
is  a  very  outstanding  teacher.  We  have  Mr.  Welch, 
who  is  a  flute  clinician  for  the  King  Band  Instrument 
Company.  We  have  Dr.  Volrath  who  has  written  an 
opera,  and  Mr.  Everett  Johnson,  the  Assistant  Band 
Director,  who  graduated  summa  cum  laude,  Troy 
State  University.  These  are  some  of  the  people  who 


work  for  the  band,  and  as  you  can  see.  we  have  a  stall 
that  is  very  well  respected  not  only  in  the  state,  hut 
throughout  the  country. 

You  mentioned  your  concert  band.  Do  you  feel 
that  it  has  accomplished  the  goals  that  you  have  set 
for  it? 

Yes.  I  think  it  has.  and  I  think  that  it  is  continuing 
to  grow  and  improve.  1  think  that  so  many  of  the 
bands  in  the  United  States  do  not  make  a  serious 
attempt  to  have  a  quality  symphonic  band,  but  we 
do.  We  don't  make  any  bones  about  it.  We  bring  in 
the  very  finest  conductors  in  the  world.  There  are  no 
greater  band  directors  in  the  world  than  Col.  George 
Howard,  Dr.  William  Revelli  and  Dr.  Paul  Yoder. 

In  any  state,  if  you  were  to  list  the  five  greatest 
living  directors,  these  three  would  be  listed,  and  we've 
had  all  three  here  on  our  staff  as  professors.  Col. 
Howard  was  the  organizer  and  founder  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Band  in  Washington.  D.C.  Dr. 
Revelli  was  the  director  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
band  for  40  years,  and  was  considered  by  even  body 
to  be  the  greatest  of  all  collegiate  band  directors.  Dr. 
Paul  Yoder.  the  Father  of  the  band  movement  in 
Japan,  is  famous  in  every  country. 

It  is  the  common  consensus  of  opinion  that  Troy's 
marching  band  has  made  great  progress  in  the  past  ten 
years. 
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I  am  very  pleased  with  it,  and  it  is  continuing  to  do 
what  I  want.  I  mention  that  because  I've  been  on 
television  with  my  bands  for  over  20  years,  and  ten 
years  with  Troy  State.  Every  year  that  I've  been  here 
we've  had  at  least  one  national  appearance,  but  we 
will  not  make  one  this  year.  We  were  asked  to  do  an 
NBC  show  in  Miami  on  November  3rd,  but  we 
decided  not  to  go,  even  though  they  pay  a  lot  of  the 
expenses,  because  the  band  is  so  large  and  we've  been 
so  many  other  times.  In  the  past  we  have  been  to 
such  events  as  the  Orange  Bowl,  the  Peach  Bowl,  and 
the  pro  games  in  Birmingham.  We  have  also  played  in 
New  Orleans  and  at  the  Blue-Gray  games  in 
Montgomery. 

How  does  it  make  you  feel  when  a  band  from  a 
college  as  small  as  Troy  is  invited  to  all  these 
prestigious  games? 

I  was  thrilled  at  the  Atlanta  Peach  Bowl  two  years 
ago  when  North  Carolina  State  played  the  University 
of  West  Virginia.  We  did  the  half-time  show,  and  I 
know  that  their  school  papers  were  really  upset  about 
it  because  they  wrote  several  articles  wondering  why 
Troy  State  played  at  their  game.  The  answer  was 
simply  that  we  were  hired  to  play  the  game  by  the 
Peach  Bowl  committee.  We  were  carried  nine  minutes 
on  television,  while  each  of  their  bands  had  less  than 
a  minute.  1  can  see  where  they  were  concerned  —  why 
they  would  want  their  band  to  be  there  since  their 
team  was  there;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
committees  have  a  right  to  ask  who  they  want  to 
play.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  get  our 
invitations  on  our  own  merit. 

What  do  you  feel  is  one  of  the  most  important 
long-range  accomplishments  of  the  band? 

The  most  important  thing  about  the  band  is  that 
about  160  people  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and 
Tennessee  are  band  directors  who  were  my  former 
students.  Dr.  James  Simpson,  who  use  to  be  my 
concertmaster,  has  a  super  band  in  Florence  (The 
University  of  North  Alabama).  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
inviting  him  to  the  Blue-Gray  game.  Also  the  band 
director  of  Southeast  Louisiana  in  Hammond, 
Louisiana,  Ken  Pouncey,  is  one  of  my  former 
students.  I've  taught  in  the  state  for  26  years,  so  I've 
had  an  opportunity  to  teach  a  lot  of  people  and  I'm 
proud  that  so  many  of  them  are  now  band  directors. 
This,  of  course,  gives  us  an  advantage  because  they 
are  my  good  friends.  I  think  a  lot  of  them  and  they 
think  a  lot  of  me,  and  this  has  helped  us  to  get  a  lot 
of  good  students. 


How  big  is  the  band  this  quarter? 

We  have  about  245  people  in  the  band  this  quarter. 
We  could  have  a  lot  more,  but  that  is  what  we  arrived 
at  and  had  already  committed  the  band  to  245. 


How  do  you  think  the  student  body  here  sees  the 
Sound  of  the  South  Band? 

We  have  an  unusual  situation  here.  The  student 
body  is  the  most  gracious,  the  most  thoughtful,  and 
the  most  appreciative  student  body  of  any  I've  ever 
seen.  I  love  the  students,  and  they  mean  so  much  to 


me. 

Our  general  student  body  likes  to  take  part  in  the 
band,  and  this  band  represents  all  aspects  of  that 
student  body.  Two  of  our  head  majorettes  have  been 
nursing  graduates,  and  the  outstanding  nursing 
graduate  was  one  of  our  good  flute  players.  Some  of 
our  very  best  instrumentalists  have  been  in  the 
Business  department  or  the  History  department.  All 
of  the  fine  players  aren't  necessarily  music  majors. 

What  is  your  practice  schedule  like? 

We  practice  less  than  most  college  bands.  We 
practice  for  50  minutes  a  day.  and  that  is  from  4:00 
to  4:50,  and  we  also  play  on  Thursday  night  for  the 
pep  rally.  We  come  in  a  week  before  the  beginning  of 
the  quarter  and  practice  from  8:00  a.m.  to  11:00 
a.m.,  1:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  and  again  from  6:00 
p.m.  to  9:00  p.m.  every  day  for  that  week.  Some 
marching  bands  practice  2  hours  a  day,  but  I'm  not 
sure  that  that  is  good  because  while  there  are  a  lot  of  I 
fine  people  who  would  love  to  play  in  the  band,  I 
don't  believe  that  some  of  the  people,  such  as  those1 
in  Pre-med.  would  have  that  much  time  to  practice. 


What  do  you  think  is  the  most  impressive  thing 
about  TSU  itself? 

The  faculty,  definitely,  and  the  great  creative  mind 
of  Dr.  Adams.  Not  many  students  from  other  schools' 
can  watch  a  movie  based  on  an  episode  of  one  of 
their  instructor's  lives.  Tlie  Candidate,  which  is  based 
on  Dr.  Max  Rafferty's  campaign  for  California 
Senator,  is  one  such  movie.  Another  example  is  The 
Phenix  City  Story,  which  is  the  life  story  of  Governor 
Patterson,  a  distinguished  Alabamian  who  is  now 
teaching  at  Troy.  Dr.  Fdward  Teller,  the  Father  of 
the  hydrogen  bomb.  Dr.  Jack  Carrol,  who  is  a 
pulitizer  prize  winner  in  History  and  Dr.  Tony 
Kubek,  who  is  the  world's  foremost  authority  on  the 
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Far  East,  have  all  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
TSU.  John  R.  Chamberlain.  Dean  of  the  Hall  School 
of  Journalism,  is  a  nationally  syndicated  columnist 
featured  in  over  100  newspapers  and  was  the  former 
editor  of  Fortune,  Harper's  and  Life.  Woodi  Ishmael, 
who  is  a  very  fine  and  famous  artist,  painted  all  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Winners  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.  We  have  a  lot  of  fine  people 
like  that  here. 

You  seem  to  be  very  impressed  with  the  calibur  of 
faculty  here  at  Troy  State.  Do  you  think  that  the 
students  really  understand  the  quality  we  have? 

I  think  they  do  after  they  get  out  o\~  college.  The 
greatest  thrill  of  my  life  when  I  was  a  young  band 
director  was  to  walk  into  the  National  Midwest  Clinic 
in  Chicago  and  shake  Dr.  Paul  Yoder's  hand.  When  1 
came  home  to  tell  my  band  about  it  —  it  was  like 
shaking  Abraham  Lincoln's  hand.  For  another 
example,  everybody  knows  who  Max  Rafferty  is. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  he  is  the  most 
famous,  most  distinguished  educator  in  the  United 
States.  Very  few.  if  any,  have  achieved  what  he  has. 
Of  course,  being  the  well  known  person  that  he  is.  he 
attracts  very  fine  students  for  Troy.  In  answer  to 
your  question.  1  think  that  the  students  do  realize 
that  we  have  a  quality  teaching  staff  here  at  Troy 
State. 

I  was  noticing  that  your  wall  is  almost  completely 
covered  with  plaques  and  awards.  Are  there  some  of 
these  that  have  especially  meant  something  to  you 
that  you  would  like  to  mention? 

All  of  them  mean  a  lot  to  me  and  I  am  grateful  to 
the  people  of  Alabama  and  the  other  states  that  have 
given  these  awards  to  me.  I'm  very  appreciative  of 
them.  I  would  say  that  the  greatest  thing  was  that  the 
TSU  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Alabama  Legislature 
named  the  Band  Building  after  me.  I  think  that  that  is 
about  the  greatest  honor  that  anybody  can  have. 

I  talked  to  many  of  your  former  students  before 
doing  this  interview  and  several  times  I  heard  the 
word  "genius"  used  to  describe  you.  How  would  you 
react  to  that? 

I'm  not  a  genius  at  all,  I  can  tell  you  that.  1  work 
hard.  Thomas  Edison  said  that  a  genius  was  1% 
inspiration  and  99%  perspiration,  or  something  to 
that  effect.  I  work  hard,  spend  a  lot  of  time  at  it,  and 
I've  been  lucky.  I  had  fine  experience  in  the  Army, 
and,  of  course,  I  had  good  training  at  Jacksonville 
State  and  the  University  of  Alabama.  Fve  continued 
my  studies  since  I've  been  out,  and  the  older  I  get  the 


more  I  realize  1  really  do  not  know.  I  know  1  enjoy 
directing  and  I  would  rather  be  a  band  director  than 
be  anything  else.  It's  what  I  always  wanted  to  be.  I 
hope  that  my  students  have  learned  halt  as  much 
from  me  as  I  have  from  them.  I  have  never  had  a 
student  who  didn't  teach  me  something,  and  I  hope 
that  I  haven't  had  many  that  I  haven't  been  able  to 
teach  something. 

Isn't  it  unusual  for  the  Dean  of  two  separate 
schools,  plus  being  the  Band  Director,  to  also  teach  as 
heavy  of  course  load  as  you  do? 


Percentagewise,  the  student  body  has  been  very 
unusual  in  their  great  support  tor  classical  music  and 
I'm  please  that  they  have.  Our  mam  April  concert  has 
played  to  an  over  full  house  every  year  that  I've  been 
here.  If  a  school  has  around  15.000  students,  for 
some  reason  they  are  not  able  to  get  the 
participation.  Here  at  Troy  the  students  care  as  well 
as  the  townspeople.  They  have  supported  the  band 
and  the  University  in  everything  that  we  do.  There 
are  few  college  towns  in  the  United  States  where 
there  is  as  much  support  between  the  town  and  the 
University  as  we  have  here. 


Yes,  it  probably  is.  I  really  ought  to  pay  the 
University  for  being  the  Band  Director  because  it  is  a 
lot  of  fun.  It's  not  a  job;  it  is  a  pleasure.  Being  the 
Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  a  job  because  it  has  its 
good  things  and  it  has  its  problems.  Being  the  Band 
Director  at  Troy  State  is  a  thrill  and  a  joy.  It  is 
something  that  I  look  forward  to  every  morning  when 
I  get  up.  We  have  some  wonderful  people  here.  We 
had  a  large  increase  in  students,  and  no  increase  in 
teachers,  so  the  Department  Chairman  and  the 
faculty  wanted  to  do  a  little  more  than  they  had  been 
doing.  I  don't  think  that  teaching  1  5  hours  a  week  is 
too  much  for  anybody.  I  have  plenty  of  time  for 
directing  because  I  enjoy  doing  it.  If  I  didn't  enjoy  it, 
it  would  be  a  problem;  of  course,  this  is  true  for 
anything. 

The  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  been 
responsible  for  bringing  to  Troy  not  only  great 
lecturers,  but  also  great  figures  in  the  classical  music 
field.  That  is  rare  for  this  part  of  the  country.  How 
do  you  think  the  students  at  Troy  State  feel  toward 
classical  music? 


It  seems  that  the  respect  that  your  players  have  for 
you  comes  from  the  knowledge  that  they  are  going  to 
learn  something  when  they  walk  into  that  room.  How 
do  you  feel  about  this? 

They  are  interested  in  playing  great  music,  and 
there  is  no  real  way  to  keep  the  talented  students 
without  playing  great  music  Tchaikovsky,  Brahms. 
etc.  They  really  enjoy  working  in  the  band.  There  is  a 
great  spirit  in  the  marching  band.  They  enjoy  being 
members  of  the  Sound  of  the  South,  and  they  enjoy 
working  together  and  being  together.  They  have 
friendships  that  will  be  with  them  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

When  you  came  to  Troy  1 1  years  ago.  was  there  a 
band  here? 
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About  the  Cover  Artist 


Jim  Campbell,  a  former  Troy 
State  University  student,  is  a  free- 
ance  artist  and  illustrator  who  has 
designed  magazine  and  book  covers 
for  numerous  publishers.  "As  a  kid. 

was  drawing  all  the  time  and  I 
wanted  to  be  an  artist  for  as  long  as 
I  can  remember,"  Jim  says.  "When 
I  pursued  this  interest  after  high 
school,  I  found  that  illustration 
interested  me  most." 

Jim's  work  has  appeared  in  pub- 
lications such  as  Time,  Good  House- 
keeping, Ladies  Home  Journal,  Cos- 
mopolitan, Popular  Astrology  and 
many  others,  including  commercial 
magazines.  Jim  says,  "I  prefer  re- 
presentative work  and  enjoy  story 
illustration.  Story  illustration  gives 
me  the  opportunity  to  interpret 
the  story  and  make  up  the  art 
work  around  the  story's  meaning 
and  message." 

Born  in  Troy,  Jim  attended 
elementary  and  high  school  in  the 
city  before  entering  TSU  in  1961. 
He  later  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force 
for  four  years  where  he  was  re- 
moved from  his  art  work. 


Following  his  stint  in  the  Air 
Force,  he  enrolled  in  the  Arts  Center 
College  of  Design  in  Los  Angeles, 
California.  After  four  years  of 
study,  he  graduated  and  worked  for 
a  greeting  card  company  in  Califor- 
nia. "I  was  given  the  opportunity 
to  do  some  postgraduate  study 
while  I  was  working  with  the  greet- 
ing card  company,  so  I  moved  to 
Connecticut,"  Jim  says.  "There  I 
studied  for  four  months  under 
six  of  the  top  illustrators  in  the 
New  York  area." 

While  studying  in  Connecticut. 
he  met  his  present  agent  who 
helped  him  get  started  in  the  free- 
lance field.  Jim's  studio  is  located 
in  Brooksfield,  Connecticut,  where 
he  lives  with  his  wife,  Deanna.  and 
son,  Jamie. 

Jim  has  done  portraits  of  tele- 
vision personalities  and  some  govern- 
ment officials,  including  President 
Gerald  Ford  and  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger. 

Jim  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
R.  Campbell  of  Troy,  Alabama. 
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KEEPING  ON  TRACK . . . 


Did  you  ever  rush  around  to 
go  to  the  store  only  to  get  there 
and  wonder  what  it  was  you 
wanted'.'    It' you  haven't,  you 
probably  will  sooner  or  later. 

Forgetting  one's  purpose  occa- 
sionally seems  to  be  a  typical 
human  blunder.   Institutions  can 
forget  about  their  purpose,  too. 
That's  why  it's  so  very  good  to 
take  a  moment  and  review  who 
we  are,  what  we're  doing  here, 
and  where  we're  going. 

The  TSU  system,  while  devot- 
ed to  research  and  service,  has  as 
its  primary  goal,  teaching.  We 
are  a  teaching  institution. 

We  are  in  the  business  of  cul- 
tivating the  human  mind  and 
planting  the  seeds  of  past  harvest 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  yield 
abundant  lives  for  those  we 


teach.   We  are  here  for  our 
students. 

It  is  always  valuable  to  ques- 
tion the  status  quo  and  the  need 
for  change  in  the  future.   Is  there 
any  less  need  for  quality  teaching 
today?  Can  we  relegate  our  insti- 
tution's role  to  the  "25-inch 
color  set?"  What  about  the  bas- 
ics?  Are  they  any  less  important 
today?   Do  we  need  music  and 
art  and  literature?   And  what 
about  foreign  languages?   Can  we 
afford  to  do  without  quality  in- 
struction in  our  own  language  at 
the  college  level? 

No!  We  cannot  afford  not  to 
teach  the  basics;  nor  can  we  af- 
ford not  to  expose  our  students 
to  the  cultural  enrichments  of 
the  centuries.   Certainly,  our  lan- 
guage and  the  art  of  communica- 
ting in  it  cannot  be  neglected. 
Foreign  languages  help  us  under- 
stand other  cultures.  The  study 
of  history  helps  us  see  where 
we've  been. 

A  university  must  also  teach 
us  how  to  cope  with  the  modern 
world.   There  must  be  a  place  for 
teaching  skills  in  business,  poli- 
tics, journalism  and  the  sciences. 
It  is  important  to  teach  the 
foundations  of  fair  play,  team- 
work and  honest  competition. 
Much  teaching  takes  place  on  the 
university's  athletic  fields.   And 
then  there  is  the  important  role 
of  teaching  teachers.   All  in  all, 
teaching  at  our  institutions  is 
paramount. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the 
role  of  that  teacher.   The  teacher 
is  a  catalyst  for  learning  who  im- 
plants a  desire  like  a  burr  under  a 
saddle,  forcing  us,  hopefully, 
never  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
completeness  of  our  education. 

My  office  is  located  in  an  aca- 
demic building.    I  am  surrounded 


by  teachers  and  students.    If  I 
were  in  another  type  of  academic 
building.  1  might  not  be  able  to 
hear  so  clearly  the  educational 
process,  but  when  you're  sur- 
rounded by  music  stu dents  and 
music  faculty,  you  had  better  be- 
lieve the  process  can  be  heard. 
That's  good.    It  reminds  us  why 
we're  here. 

One  of  my  greatest  daily  in- 
spirations is  a  piano  teacher 
whom  perhaps  many  of  you 
know.   Her  name  is  Violet  Ervin, 
and  the  lives  she  has  touched 
through  the  piano  are  countless. 

Violet  has  that  God-given 
ability  to  reach  into  the  lives  of 
her  students,  to  understand 
them,  and  to  mix  generously 
whatever  amounts  necessary  of 
folklore  and  showmanship  for 
the  desired  end  result 
learning. 

Her  skilled  hands  never  fear 
the  grasp  of  the  tender  white 
hands  of  a  campus  beauty  or  the 
big  tough  hands  of  a  football 
player.   She  treats  them  all  alike, 
no  matter  that  some  boy's  hair 
may  be  longer  than  hers,  or  the 
language  or  the  accent  be  very 
unfamiliar. 

Now,  Violet  would  never 
think  of  striking  for  higher  wages 
because,  you  see,  she  couldn't 
imagine  anyone  paying  her  more 
than  she  receives  from  the  eyes 
and  the  hearts  of  her  students. 

One  of  our  purposes  at  Troy 
State  University  is  to  teach. 
We're  here  to  teach  our  students 
and  as  long  as  we  have  an  abun- 
dance of  true  teachers  like  Violet 
Ervin,  we  will  not  have  lost  our 
way. 
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The  Cover  is  a  photograph  of  student 
actress  Alice  McConkey  portraying  the 
part  of  Gwendoline  Fairfax  in  the  TSU 
theater  production  of  The  Importance 
of  Being  Earnest.  TSU  is  proud  of  its 
excellent  theater  program  which  pro- 
vides a  special  measure  of  entertain- 
ment and  opportunity  for  the  campus 
and  community.  The  feature  article 
begins  on  page  4. 
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Charlie  Bradshaw.  and  player, 

Perry  Griggs. 
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question  "Have  we  kept  faith 
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Profile:  The  Ralph  W.  Adams 
University  Center.  Center  direc- 
tor, Bill  Marrs,  takes  us  on  a  tour 
of  the  beautiful  new  University 
Center. 
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[roj  State  University  is  an  equal  opportunity 
institution  and  as  such  does  not  discriminate  on 

the  basis  ,i|  se\.  race,  color.  >>r  national  origin 
in  am  ol  its  programs  including  admission  of 
students  and  employment,  the  University 
complies  with  ["itle  IX  ol  the  Education 
Amendments  of  ll>72.  Inquiries  concerning  the 
application  of  Title  l\  may  be  referred  by 
employees  to  the  DLrectoi  ol  Personnel  Services 
at  telephone  205/566-3000.  I  xtension  332.  or 
Room  105  Bibb  Graves  Hall,  and  bj  students  to 
the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs,  telephone 
205/566-3000,  Extension  296.  or  Room  234 
The  Adams  Center. 
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Like  many  Troy  State  University  programs, 
the  theatre  makes  multiple  contributions.   Not 
only  does  it  provide  drama  and  music  students 
an  opportunity  to  practice  the  arts  of  their  pro- 
fessions, but  it  also  provides  extra-curricular 
activities  for  students  outside  those  fields.  The 
studies  of  English  and  history  come  alive  in  its 
productions;  the  community  and  the  region  are 
enriched  by  its  cultural  benefits. 

At  TSU,  the  theatre  program  is  divided  into 
two  segments.  The  drama  portion  is  headed  bj 
Dr.  David  Dye  and  the  musical  portion  is  headed 
by  Mr.  Phil  Kelley.  An  explanation  of  their 
programs  follows. 

The  pictures  appearing  on  this  page  are  from 
the  following  TSU  Theatre  productions:    (A  I  & 
(B)  The  Sound  of  Music;  (C)  The  King  and  I ; 
( D)   1  Man  for  All  Seasons;  ( t )  The  Sound  of 
Music  (  F)  Rigoletto;  (G )  The  Visit;  <  H  |  &  <  1 1  1 
Man  for  All  Seasons;  (J )  The  Effect  of  Gamma 
Rays  on  Man-in-the-Moon  Marigolds;  I  Kl  Medea; 
(L)  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest;  I  M  I  The 
Effect  of  Gamma  Rays  on  Man-in-the-Moon 
Marigolds;  (N)  Tosca;  and  (O)  The  Importance 
of  Being  Earnest. 
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Musical  Theatre 
by  Phil  Kelley 

TSU  is  proud  of  its  theatre  program 
and  can  say  with  pride  that  "theatre  is 
alive  and  well  and  thriving  in  Troy." 
Music  Theatre  at  Troy  State  has  had  some 
rather  interesting  developments  in  the  last 
few  years.  Originally,  Opera  Workshop 
was  conceived  as  a  class  project  in  music 
to  expose  students  to  a  wider  variety  of 
literature,  as  found  in  opera  and  Broad- 
way musicals.  By  1971 ,  Troy  State 
Opera  Workshop  had  mounted  full-scale 
productions  for  the  public  of  such  nota- 
ble works  LaBoheme,  Hansel  and 
Gretle,  Co  si  fan  tutte,  Carousel,  The 
Music  Man  and  Oliver.  The  fall  of  1971 
saw  the  advent  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts 
which  combined  the  Departments  of 
Arts,  Music,  and  Speech  and  Theatre 
under  the  outstanding  leadership  of  Dean 
John  M.  Long.  After  being  informed  of 
the  position  of  Opera  Workshop  Director, 
recommended  for  the  job  by  a  good 
friend  and  former  colleague  at  Florida 
State  University,  Dr.  David  Dye,  and  then 
hired  by  Dr.  Long,  I  found  myself  a  mem- 
ber of  this  newly  created  School  of  Fine 
Arts.  1  have  always  considered  the  Opera 
Workshop  productions  as  School  of  Fine 
Art's  productions  because  of  the  high 
degree  of  cooperation  and  participation 
by  the  departments  involved.  Dr.  Robert 
Paxson,  Chairman  of  the  Art  Department, 
ami  all  the  members  of  the  Art  faculty 
have  rendered  invaluable  assistance  in 
making  the  visual  aspects  of  the  produc- 
tions as  exciting  as  possible. 


With  people  so  accustomed  to  televi- 
sion and  movies,  one  has  to  really  pro- 
mote a  production  to  get  the  general  pub- 
lic out  to  view  it.  Woodi  Ishmael,  who 
was  recently  featured  in  this  magazine, 
designed  the  posters  in  an  eyecatching 
manner  to  advertise  shows  such  as 
Carmen,  The  King  and  I,  Tosca,  and  Tlie 
Sound  of  Music.   In  addition,  Woodi  has 
made  sketches  of  the  leads  of  these  works 
for  the  programs.  One  of  the  more  visu- 
ally artistic  productions  was  Tosca,  for 
which  Woodi  painted  a  nine-foot  portrait. 
This  portrait  was  a  very  important  part  of 
the  opera's  plot. 

Another  member  of  the  Art  faculty, 
Ed  Walter,  actually  appeared  on  stage  as 
the  guide  in  Carmen  and  Windy  in  Show 
Boat.    Dr.  David  Dye  has  made  Musical 
Theatre  a  reality  at  Troy  State,  directing 
two  musicals,  You  're  a  Good  Man, 
Charlie  Brown  and  Tlie  Fantasticks,  as 


projects  of  the  Speech  and  Theatre  De- 
partment. However,  students  and  faculty 
alike  were  pleasantly  surprised  to  see  him 
waltzing  on  stage  in  the  ball  room  scene 
in  The  Sound  of  Music.    Another  member 
of  the  Speech  and  Theatre  Department  is 
already  using  his  creative  talents  to  de- 
sign the  scenery  for  the  May  13  and  15, 
1976,  production  of  Faust.   Although 
Bob  Pinson  has  numerous  theatre  and  tel- 
evision credits,  he  has  been  an  opera  lover 
for  years,  counting  numerous  New 
Orleans  opera  performers  and  stage  per- 
sonnel as  personal  friends. 

Since  the  beginning  of  opera.  Music 
Theatre  has  been  infamous  for  the  blood) 
battles  between  stage  directors  and  or- 
chestra conductors.  The  fact  that  this 
operatic  tradition  is  nonexistent  here  is 
one  more  unique  thing  about  Troy  State. 
Dr.  William  R.  Denison,  Assistant  Chair- 
man of  the  Music  Department,  although  a 
highly  sensitive  and  talented  musician,  is 
the  soul  of  patience  as  a  conductor.  As 
organist,  theory  professor,  and  director  ot 
Collegiates,  he  had  already  established  his 
distinguished  reputation  at  Troy  State 
when  he  conducted  the  combo  in  tlie 
summer  productions  of  The  Music  Man 
and  Show  Boat.   Last  year  he  conducted 
the  orchestra  and  the  Collegiates  in  their 
thrilling  performance  of  the  Brahms' 
Requiem  and  the  opera  production  of 
Rigoletto.   On  April  4th  he  will  conduct 
Mendelssohn's  Elijah  in  addition  to  the 
May  performances  of  Faust.  The  orches- 
tra, needless  to  say,  is  a  vital  part  of  any 
musical  theatre  production.  Although 
the  string  players  are  brought  in  from 
Montgomery  and  Dothan  and  as  far  away 
as  Birmingham  and  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
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all  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  consists  of 
members  of  the  nationally  famous 
"Sound  of  the  South"  Band.  Many  of 
these  students  are  attracted  to  Troy  State 
because  of  the  marching  band,  but  after 
experiencing  the  inspiring  leadership  of 
Dr.  Long,  are  eager  to  play  classical  music 
in  the  reading  band  which  performs  for 
the  annual  Southeastern  Baud  Clinic  and 
in  the  opera  orchestra.  The  visiting  string 
players  are  constantly  amazed  at  the 
highly  professional  calibre  of  musician- 
ship demonstrated  by  these  brass,  wood- 
wind and  percussion  students. 

Jim  Wadowick,  a  recent  addition  to 
the  faculty  who  gave  such  a  brilliant  per- 
formance as  featured  cornet  soloist  with 
the  "Sound  of  the  South"  concert  at  the 
Southeastern  Band  Clinic,  will  be  playing 
violin  in  the  orchestra  of  Faust.   No  pro- 
duction would  be  possible  without  the 
time  and  talents  of  Sarah  Ann  Whaley  as 
rehearsal  pianist  and  accompanist  for  tel- 
evision appearances.  Mrs.  Ann  Louise 
Patillo  on  the  voice  faculty  has  been  espe- 
cially helpful  in  coaching  the  major  roles 
in  Rigoletto  and  will  be  coaching  many  of 
die  leading  roles  in  Faust.   Other  mem- 
bers of  the  music  faculty  help  in  innu- 
merable ways  to  make  the  musical  theatre 
productions  a  success. 

In  addition  to  the  School  of  Fine  Art's 
faculty,  musical  theatre  has  found  loyal 
supporters  and  champions  in  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  Adams.  In  fact,  last  year's  produc- 
tion Rigoletto,  being  the  President's  fa- 
vorite opera,  was  respectfully  dedicated 
to  him  during  his  tenth  anniversary  at 
Troy  State.   It  is  because  of  his  constant 
desire  for  quality  and  excellence  that  we 
have  decided  to  produce  an  opera  of  the 
size  and  scope  of  Charles  Gounod's  Faust 
tiiis  spring.  In  addition  to  its  appeal  to 
lovers  of  great  music  and  dramatic  action, 
we  feel  it  will  have  added  interest  to  stu- 
dents and  members  of  the  English  and 
foreign  language  departments  at  Troy 
State  and  all  secondary  education  institu- 
tions in  the  surrounding  area. 

With  this  kind  of  support  and  coopera- 
tion from  administration  and  faculty,  the 
students  who  have  been  involved  in  all 
phases  of  any  production  have  been  en- 
couraged to  put  forth  that  extra  effort  to 
make  a  show  a  success.  Students  from 
every  area  of  the  University  have  devoted 
their  particular  talents  to  past  produc- 
tions. Claire  Taylor,  who  is  on  a  contract 
program  between  art.  theatre,  and  fashion 


design,  has  designed,  sewn  and  supervised 
others  in  the  sewing  of  gorgeous  costumes 
for  shows  such  ;is  The  King  and  I.  Tosca 
ami  The  Sound  of  Music.   Hei  husband 
Jeff  Taylor,  a  membei  ol  the  h»\  State 
staff,  was  designing  the  lighting  foi 
almost  every  show  even  before  m>  arrival 
at  Troy  Stale 

All  theatre  at  Troy  State  is  an  attempt 
to  entertain  the  general  public  with  high 
quality  performances.  Nevertheless,  a 
major  objective  is  to  help  in  the  overall 
education  of  our  students. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  what  has  hap- 


pened to  some  of  the  students  who  have 
been  active  participants  in  musical  thea- 
tre after  leaving  Troy.  Les  Faulk,  who 
either  designed  the  sets  or  coordinated 
the  sets  built  at  Troy  with  professional 
drops  rented  from  Dallas,  Texas,  and  New 
York,  is  now  in  graduate  school  in  Graph- 
ics Design  at  Georgia.   Billy  Goodwin, 
who  was  King  Arthur  in  Came- 
lot  and  the  tenor  Cavaradossi  in  Tosca  is 
now  the  Minister  of  Music  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Madison,  Florida. 
Meanwhile,  Jerome  Olds,  who  was  unfor- 
gettable as  Don  Jose  in  Carmen,  is  work- 
ing with  a  rock  group  in  Scarlet  O'Hara's 
in  Atlanta's  Underground  and  will  soon 
be  heard  on  a  major  record  label.  Patti 
Mitchell,  who  delighted  audiences  with 
her  performances  in  Camelot,  Carmen, 
Tlie  King  and  1  and  particularly,  Tosca,  is 
teaching  in  Crestview.  Florida.  Andy 
Alsup,  who  was  so  magnificent  as  the 
King  of  Siam.  is  now  band  director  at 
Florala  where  he  and  Patti  plan  to  collab- 
orate on  a  musical  this  spring. 

Although  Mary  Collier  from  Elba  is 


student  i  n  I  nterprise  thi 

tei.she  will  he  hack  in  the  spring  to  ap- 
pear in  Faust.   Mar)  is  certainly  indi< 

ol  the  talent  and  determination  found  in 
1 1    .  State's  student  bodj ,  With  only 
two  days'  rehearsal,  she  jumped  into  the 
lead  role  ol  Man. in  in  the  1973  suminei 
production  ol  The  Mush  Man.   At  that 
tune  she  was  a  fust  quai  tei  freshman. 
Since  then  she  has  excited  many  audi- 
ences with  hei  performances  in  ShoM 
Rigoletto  and  The  Sound  oj  Music.    Ihe 
lattei  saw  the  distinguished  first  lady  of 

Alabama.  M (     Wallace,  in  the 

audience  foi  one  performance.  Ihe  next 
evening  Mar)  received  a  bouquet  ol  roses 
from  the  governor. 

With  the  efforts  ol  all  these  people  and 
many  more,  we  were  able  to  have  stand- 
ing room  only  performances  of  The  King 
and  I  and  The  Sound  <</  Music.    It  is 
much  harder  to  gel  people  to  attend  an 
opera  than  a  musical,  but  those  people 
who  have  seen  Carmen.  Tosca,  and 
Rigoletto  have  been  extremelv  enthusi- 
astic. We  have  had  busloads  of  high 
school  students  from  Georgia  and  Florida 
attend  many  of  these  productions. 
Therefore,  wherever  you  are  Thursday, 
May  13,  or  Friday,  May  1  5,  make  an 
attempt  to  see  Faust  for  an  evening  of 
excitement  and  enjoyment.  Opera  is  not 
dead;  it  lives  at  Troy  State. 


The  pictures  here  are  from  the  following 
productions:  (A)  The  Tantasticks;  (B)  You're  a 
Good  Man,  Charlie  Brown;  (C)  A  Streetcar 
\amed  Desire;  and  (D)  the  orchestra  playing 
for  a  musical  production. 
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Dramatic  Theatre 
by  Dr.  David  Dye 

"The  play's  the  tiling"  seems  to  be  the 
philosophy  of  many  of  Troy  State  Uni- 
versity's student  Thespians.  Now  in  its 
third  year  the  TSU  Department  of 
Speech  and  Drama  boasts  over  thirty  ma- 
jors whose  talents  have  earned  Troy  State 
regional  honors  in  the  American  College 
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Theatre  Festival  and  established  TSU  as  a 
center  for  quality  theatre  productions. 

Four  years  ago,  the  Department  of 
Speech  and  Drama,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Music,  organized 
Troy's  first  dinner-theatre  and  presented 
You  're  a  Good  Man,  Charlie  Brown  under 
the  stars  in  Kilby  Courtyard.  The  event 
proved  so  popular  that  a  spring  dinner- 
theatre  production  has  been  offered  an- 
nually to  the  Troy  community  with  sold- 
out  performances  each  year. 

Word  of  TSU's  dinner-theatre  reached 
the  communities  surrounding  Troy, 
resulting  in  invitations  to  perform  in  sev- 
eral communities  in  southeast  Alabama. 
The  touring  dinner-theatre  was  a  unique 
experience.  TSU  and  SAGA  Food  Ser- 
vice cooperated  to  tour  the  play  and  the 
dinner,  the  dinner  being  prepared  on  the 
TSU  campus  and  then  transported  to 
the  local  performance  site.  Dinner-thea- 
tre performances  have  been  presented  in 
Tallassee.  Greenville,  Fort  Deposit, 
Luverne,  Ozark  and  Andalusia. 

The  second  annual  dinner-theatre  pro 
duction  featured  The  Importance  of 
Bang  Earnest,  a  Victorian  play  written  by 
Oscar  Wilde.  The  play  was  such  a  "hit" 
on  campus  and  on  tour  that  a  decision 
was  made  to  enter  the  play  in  the  next 


year's  American  College  Theatre  Festival. 
Earnest  was  in  competition  with  over 
thirty  productions  in  a  13-state  southeast- 
em  United  States  region  and  was  selected 
as  one  of  five  winners  to  compete  at  the 
regional  level  for  an  opportunity  to  per- 
form in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
Tire  play  was  a  success  at  the  regional 
competition,  too,  but  was  beaten  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greens- 
boro's production  of  Tlie  Oresteia,  the 
classical  Greek  trilogy  by  Aeschylus. 

Another  TSU  theatre  group  that  has 
developed  a  large  following  is  the  Pied 
Pipers,  Troy  State's  touring  children's 
theatre  ensemble.  Each  year,  the  group, 
with  the  support  of  the  Alabama  State 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities, 
tours  southeast  Alabama  elementary 
schools  performing  such  children's  clas- 
sics as  Rumplestiltskin,  Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk,  The  Emperor 's  New  Clothes, 
Tlie  Princess  Who  Couldn  't  Laugh,  Henny 
Penny,  TJie  Tar  Baby,  Sally  the  Skunk 
(an  original  Pied  Piper  story),  and  The 
Three  Little  Pigs.   During  1 974-75,  the 
Pied  Pipers  performed  to  more  than 
10,000  elementary-age  students  in  such 
places  as  auditoriums  with  stages,  in  gym- 
nasiums with  the  audience  seated  on  both 
sides,  in  the  middle  of  a  classroom  with 
an  audience  completely  surrounding  the 
performers,  and  out-of-doors  at  arts  and 
crafts  shows.  On  one  occasion,  the  group 
performed  on  the  flat  bed  of  a  railroad 
car. 

A  fairly  unusual  aspect  of  the  Pied 
Pipers'  performances  is  that  settings, 
properties,  and  elaborate  costuming  are 
left  to  the  imagination  of  the  audience. 
The  Pipers  are  clad  identically  in  red  and 
white  tunics  and  black  leotards.  Sound 


effects  and  scenery  are  created  on  stage 
by  members  of  the  group.  Each  member 
of  the  group  at  some  time  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  briar  patch,  a  cave,  a 
tree,  or  some  other  inanimate  object  to 
provide  a  background  for  stage  action. 
The  children's  audiences  seem  to  accept 
the  performance  format  completely  as 
evidenced  by  their  enthusiastic  responses 
during  performances  and  their  fan  letters. 

Two  one-week  long  tours  are  sched- 
uled each  year  -  one  during  the  first 
week  of  December  and  one  during  the 
week  of  spring  vacation  in  March.  Any- 
one interested  in  scheduling  a  Pied  Piper 
performance  should  contact  the  Depart- 
ment of  Speech  and  Drama. 

Students  majoring  in  speech  and 
drama  at  TSU  and  working  toward  a  BA. 
or  B.S.  degree  must  study  both  speech 
and  theatre  equally.  Under  the  speech 
portion  of  the  major,  students  study  rhe- 
torical communication  theory,  American 
public  address,  group  discussion,  argu- 
mentation and  debate,  phonetics,  and 
oral  interpretation.  Under  the  theatre 
portion  of  the  major,  students  study  thea- 
tre history,  acting,  directing,  children's 
theatre,  creative  dramatics,  technical 
theatre,  design  for  theatre,  and  stagecraft. 

Dramatic  literature  and  production 
theories  are  put  to  the  test  for  speech  and 
drama  majors  when  they  participate  in 
major  productions.  Three  major  dramatic 
productions  are  scheduled  each  year 
under  the  direction  of  the  department 
chairman  and  Mr.  Robert  Pinson.  Mr. 
Pinson,  instructor  of  speech  and  theatre, 
joined  the  TSU  faculty  in  the  fall  of 
1974.  He  brought  to  the  department 
over  15  years  of  experience  in  television 
design,  and  now  he  has  assumed  the 
duties  of  designer  and  theatre  technical 
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director  in  addition  to  teaching  a  regular 
class  load. 

As  director  of  the  Playmakers,  I  have 
attempted  to  provide  a  variety  of  theatri- 
cal entertainment  during  the  past  five 
years.  A  look  at  the  list  of  dramatic  pro- 
jductions  since  1970  should  verify  the 
variety  and  quality  of  theatrical  under- 
takings at  TSU. 


Mother  Courage  and  Her 

Children 

by  Bertolt  Breeht 

Vie  Star  Spangled  Girl 
by  Neil  Simon 

Tlie  Wizard  of  Oz 
dramatized  by  Elizabeth  F. 
Chapman  from  the  story  by 


L.  Frank  Baum 

1973-74 

ummer 

Tango 

Fall 

A  Streetcar  Named  Desire 

by  Slawomir  Mrozek 

by  Tennessee  Williams 

971-72 

Winter 

Earnest  won  regional  honors 
in  the  American  College 

all 

Vie  Miser 
by  Moliere 

Theatre  Festival 

Spring 

Vie  Eantasticks 

/inter 

Vie  Memorandum 

books  and  lyrics  by  Tom 

by  Vaclav  Havel 

Jones,  music  by  Harvey 
Schmidt 

pring 

You  're  a  Good  Man,  Giarlie 

Brown 

1974-75 

book,  music,  and  lyrics  by 

Clark  Gesner 

Fall 

The  Visit 

lummer 

Spoon  River  Anthology 
by  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  con- 

by Friedrich  Duerrenmatt 

ceived,  adapted,  and  arranged 

Winter 

Vie  Effect  of  Gamma  Rays 

by  Charles  Aidman 

on  Man-in-the-Moon 

Marigolds 

972-73 

by  Paul  Zindel 

all 

Dark  of  the  Moon 

Spring 

Tartuffe 

by  Howard  Richardson  and 

by  Moliere,  translated  by 

William  Berney 

Richard  Wilbur 

/inter 

Medea 

by  Euripides,  adapted  by 

1975-76 

Robinson  Jeffers 

Fall 

A  Man  for  All  Seasons 

pring 

Vie  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest 

by  Robert  Bolt 

by  Oscar  Wilde 

Winter 

Inherit  the  Wind 

by  Jerome  Lawrence  and 

ummer 

Oh,  Dad,  Poor  Dad,  Mamma  s 

Robert  E.  Lee 

Hung  You  in  the  Closet  and 
I'm  Feeling  So  Sad 
by  Arthur  Kopit 


The  pictures  here  are:  (A)  a  scene  from  The 
\isit;  (B)  one  of  the  elaborate  sets  from 
Rigoletto;  (C)  the  Pied  Pipers;  and  (D)  i  scene 
from  The  Miser. 


Troy  State  theatre  students  are  finding 
jobs  as  teachers  and  as  professional  actors 
and  technicians.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Preston, 
a  1974-75  graduate,  is  now  teaching 
speech  and  theatre  at  Enterprise  High 
School.  Thorn  Henderson,  a  1973-74 
graduate,  is  teaching  theatre  in  Bullock 
County  and  last  year  received  state-wide 
honors  in  the  Walter  Trumbauer  High 
School  Theatre  Festival  for  having  the 
best  play  in  the  Class  A  category.  Thorn's 
production  of  Vie  Death  of  the  Hired 
Man  won  district  honors  when  Troy  State 
hosted  last  spring's  district  one-act  play 
competition.  Kathy  Dell,  a  1973-74  grad- 
uate, has  performed  with  a  professional 
touring  children's  theatre  and  a  summer 
Shakespeare  theatre. 


Spring  Charley 's  Aunt 

by  Brandon  Thomas 
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Last  spring  three  TSU  students  re- 
ceived summer  stock  offers.  Alice 
McConkey  trod  the  boards  playing  the 
role  of  Princess  Kee  Wah  Tey  at  the 
Legend  of  Daniel  Boone,  Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky.  Steve  Kean  worked  at  the 
Jenny  Wiley  Summer  Music  Theatre  at 
Jenny  Wiley  State  Park,  Prestonsburg, 
Kentucky.  Marty  Hendrickson  played 
several  roles  in  The  Lost  Colony  Outdoor 
Drama  in  Manteo,  North  Carolina.  Sever- 
al speech  and  drama  minors  who  have 
graduated  in  the  past  several  years  are 
now  high  school  teachers  and  have  found 
themselves  directing  high  school  theatre 
productions. 

New  York  City  is  still  the  center  of 
theatre  activity  in  the  U.S.,  even  though 
a  decentralizing  movement  has  taken 
place,  so  for  the  past  three  years  the  De- 
partment of  Speech  and  Drama  has  spon- 
sored a  week-long  theatre  tour  of  New 
York  City  during  December  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  Broadway  and  off- Broad- 
way productions  and  seeing  historical 
landmarks.  Those  students  who  have 
taken  the  tour  have  returned  to  TSU  with 
a  deeper  appreciation  of  theatre  as  a  part 
of  the  American  culture  and  with  a 
renewed  dedication  to  excellence  in 
TSU's  theatre  program. 

Any  discussion  of  TSU  Theatre  must 
include  a  comment  regarding  the  excel- 
lent support  from  members  of  the  Troy 
community.  The  average  attendance  at 
non-musical  productions  during  the  past 
five  years  is  about  1,500  per  play.  The 
record-setting  production  during  that 
time  was  Dark  of  the  Moon.  The  Friday 
evening  performance  closed  to  a  standing- 
room-only  audience  of  over  1,250. 

Members  of  the  community  support 
theatre  productions  in  other  ways,  such 
as  donating  old  clothes  for  costume  stock 
and  lending  authentic  period  funiture  and 
decorative  accessories.  The  Troy  chapter 
of  the  American  Association  of  Universi- 
ty Women  sponsors  an  annual  perform- 
ance of  the  Pied  Pipers  for  the  Pike 
County  and  Troy  city  school  children 
with  the  proceeds  going  to  scholarships 
on  the  local  and  national  levels. 

In  addition  to  excellent  community 
support,  the  TSU  faculty  and  staff  have 
shown  a  great  willingness  to  become 
involved  personally  in  theatre  produc- 
tions. Mr.  Phil  Kelley,  Director  of 
Opera  Workshop,  and  I  have  establish- 
ed an  excellent  working  rapport  and  have 


Well-costumed  players  in  a  scene  from  Tartuffe 

collaborated  on  two  musical  productions, 
Charlie  Brown  and  TJte  Fantastieks.   Mr. 
Kelley  seems  to  become  involved  in  the 
promotion  of  almost  all  of  the  theatre 
productions  at  TSU,  whether  musical  or 
non-musical.  Another  faculty  member 
who  has  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  success  of  the  theatre  program  at 
TSU  is  Mr.  Woodi  Ishmael,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Art,  who  perfonned  the  role 
of  a  butler  in  The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest  and  has  designed  numerous  post- 
ers and  program  covers  for  the  produc- 
tions. Jeff  Taylor,  a  member  of  the 
physical  plant  staff,  has  designed  and  ex- 
ecuted lights  for  almost  every  theatre 
production  during  the  past  five  years  and 
has  accompanied  the  Playmakers  on  tour 
as  technical  director.  These  three  individ- 
uals and  many  other  administrators,  fac- 
ulty and  staff,  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  their  contributions  to  theatre 
at  TSU. 

Troy  State  University  is  striving  for 


excellence  in  all  of  its  academic  programs. 
Theatre  is  only  one  small  part  of  the 
University's  offerings,  but  it  is  contribut- 
ing significantly  to  TSU's  overall  image  of 
academic  excellence.   Following  last 
spring's  dinner-theatre  production  of 
Tartuffe  in  Luverne,  an  editorial  opinion 
appeared  in  the  Troy  Messenger  stating: 
"The  Troy  State  University  Playmakers 
have  come  of  age.  The  production  which 
the  group  put  on  last  Thursday  night  out 
at  the  local  Academy  as  a  dinner-theatre 
presentation  would  undoubtedly  have 
received  rave  reviews  had  a  critic  been 
on  hand  to  observe  the  performance.  We 
know  little  of  theatre,  but  Tartuffe,  a 
17th  century  French  play,  fairly  cracked 
with  a  professionalism  that  would  have 
befitted  any  professional  theatre  group. 
We  have  seen  a  number  of  dinner-theatre 
productions  in  Montgomery,  all  done  by 
pros,  and  we  have  yet  to  see  one  that  out- 
did this  group."  (The  Troy  Messenger,  p. 
4.  April  18.  1975). 
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TEA  CHING  TEA  CHERS 


)y  Dr.  Max  Rafferty 

)ean  of  the  School  of  Education 

Troy  State  has  been  teaching  teachers  how  to  teach 
or  a  long  time.  It  all  started  back  in  1887.  Since 
hen,  the  moustache  cup  has  come,  gone,  and  come 
igain;  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  been  supplanted  by  a 
laggle  of  Arab  sheiks;  and  earth-made  robots  will 
oon  be  crawling  around  Mars.  The  art  of  teaching, 
uiturally  enough,  has  changed  mightily  as  well,  and 
luring  the  1970's  more  than  in  all  the  eight  decades 
vhich  came  before. 

Kilby  Hall,  built  in  1923  and  named  for  Alabama's 
overnor  in  that  year,  is  no  longer  used  as  a 
aboratory  school  for  training  teachers.  Now  they 
oarn    out    on    the    actual    firing    line,    in    real-life 


classrooms  filled  with  the  same  pupils  and  the  same 
problems  they  will  encounter  on  the  first  da}  of  their 
fust  job. 

Once  upon  a  time  and  not  too  long  ago  Troy 
State  student  teachers  learned  the  A-B-C's  o(  their 
profession  exclusively  in  Pike  County.  Today,  they 
practice-teach  in  schools  far-flung  from  Prattville  in 
the  north  to  the  Florida  panhandle  in  the  south.  The 
spectacular  expansion  of  the  University  into  a  System 
has  exploded  its  teacher  training  program 
exponentially,  and  into  at  least  one  state  other  than 
Alabama  to  date. 

Through  all  the  \ears  until  lc>  o.  practice  teaching 
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had  been  a  one-shot  experience  toward  the  end  of  the 
senior  year.  Every  time  the  student  teachers  were 
polled,  however,  they  plaintively  yearned  for  a 
double-barreled  approach,  with  a  similar  practice 
period  during  the  junior  year.  Inasmuch  as  this 
seemed  to  make  mandatory  the  doubling  of  the 
number  of  master  teachers  and  classrooms  out  in  the 
field,  no  one  could  figure  out  how  to  meet  the 
request  until  University  President  Ralph  Adams 
suggested  the  solution:  let  the  would  be  teachers  go 
into  the  several  schools  in  their  junior  year  not  as 
teachers  but  as  teacher  aides,  keeping  the  actual 
practice  teaching  for  the  senior  year.  Result:  twice  as 
much  "contact  experience'"  for  Troy  State  trainees  as 
for  the  graduates  of  most  other  teacher  training 
institutions. 

Another  pet  peeve  which  showed  up  in  the 
undergraduate  polls  was  the  proliferation  of  such 
courses  as  "History  of  Education,"  "Philosophy  of 
Education,"  "Issues  and  Developments  in 
Education,"  and  so  on.  During  the  year  1974  -  75, 
these  courses  were  duly  phased  out,  and  today's 
teacher  trainees  need  take  only  two  "Foundations" 
courses  -  one  in  the  sophomore  and  the  other  in  the 
senior  year.  At  Troy  State,  student  advice  is  not  only 
solicited;  it  is  often  followed. 

Since  1970,  the  rapidly  changing  trends  in 
American  education  have  been  reflected  in  Troy 
State's  newest  programs.  Students  may  now 
specialize  not  only  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
teaching  areas,  but  in  such  "glamor"  programs  as 
Social  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Special 
Education,  and  Early  Childhood  Education. 

Then,  too,  there  has  been  the  impact  on  teacher 
education  caused  by  the  tremendous  growth  of  the 
two  "branch  campuses"  at  Montgomery  and  at  Fort 
Rucker-Dothan,  but  now  almost  as  large  as  and  soon 
to  be  larger  than  the  mother  campus  at  Troy.  The 
bulk  of  the  University  System's  "continuing 
education"  for  older  and  employed  persons  is 
provided  at  the  great  "branches,"  with  their  evening 
classes  and  their  high  percentage  of  professors  with 
terminal  degrees. 

Some  things,  of  course,  haven't  changed.  The 
University  is  still  very,  very  choosy  about  the  caliber 
and  quality  of  those  it  recommends  for  the  Alabama 
teaching  credential.  Good  grades  in  English 
compostion  a  "C"  average  or  better  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  -  faculty  agreement 
as  to  each  applicant's  moral  probity  —  a  passing  score 
in  the  Sophomore  Proficiency  Examinations:  these 
are  some  of  the  hurdles  every  Troy-trained  teacher 
must  get  over  before  he  gets  the  coveted  credential. 

Troy   State's  philosophy   continues  to  be  that  of 
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Professors  McKinley,  Pace  and  Co  wart 

"Education  in  Depth."  This  means  that  its  teacher 
graduates  have  been  taught  to  give  children  the  kind 
of  education  their  parents  want  them  to  have.  These 
parents  pay  the  teachers  to  provide  expert 
information,  to  teach  the  skills  that  a  child  must  learn 
if  he  is  to  become  a  well-rounded,  successful  adult, 
and  above  all  to  open  the  multiplicity  of  doors  to 
which  only  education  has  the  key.  It  is  not  the  job  of 
the  school  to  amuse  the  child,  to  condition  him 
psychologically,  to  feed  and  clothe  him,  or  indeed  to 
do  anything  except  teach  him.  This,  heaven  knows,  is 
a  big  enough  task  in  itself  to  preclude  virtually 
everything  else. 

Education  in  Depth  calls  a  spade  a  spade.  History  is 
taught  as  history,  geography  as  geography,  and  civics 
as  civics.  It  is  not  all  caught  up  together,  and  blended, 
and  watered  down,  and  broadened,  and  prechewed 
until  it  comes  out  as  something  labeled  "social 
living."  The  theory  behind  this  is  simple:  while  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  a  knowledge  of  geography  will 
help  in  the  study  of  history,  it  does  not  follow  that 
therefore  the  two  should  be  combined  and  taught  as  a 
single  subject.  This  would  be  just  as  ridiculous  as  to 
claim  that  because  a  knowledge  of  algebra  will  help  in 
the  study  of  physics,  the  two  should  be  combined  and 
taught  as  a  single  subject  labeled  "quantitative  living." 

Education  in  Depth  holds  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  accumulation  of  knowledge  added  to 
each  generation  by  the  thinkers  and  doers  of  that 
period  and  that  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  the 
schools  is  to  transmit  this  cultural  heritage  to  the 
citizens  of  tomorrow.  This  means  that  a  reasonable 


amount  of  material  must  be  committed  to  memory 
and  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  this.  In  addition, 
memorizing  phrases  and  lines  from  famous  works  of 
poetry  and  prose  should  be  encouraged  as  a  means  of 
perpetuating  our  literary  birthright. 

Education  in  Depth  stands  for  the  equal  dignity 
and  status  of  each  subject,  whether  it  be  art  or  auto 
mechanics,  history  or  homemaking,  mathematics  01 
metal  shop.  If  it  is  in  the  school  curriculum,  placed 
there  by  the  people  through  their  own  locally  elected 
representatives,  then  it  deserves  to  be  accorded 
exactly  the  same  respect  as  any  other  subject. 
Furthermore,  it  deserves  to  be  taught  by  a  teacher 
who  is  prepared  to  teach  it,  who  honors  its 
importance  in  the  overall  picture  -  yes,  and  who 
loves  it  for  its  own  sake.  If  a  subject  is  not  worth  this 
kind  of  treatment,  take  it  out  of  the  school 
altogether.  But  don't  set  up  first-and-second-class 
citizens  among  our  teachers,  based  on  the  imagined 
superiority  of  one  subject  or  group  of  subjects  over 
another. 

The  same  advice,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
reading  materials.  Here  a  very  definite  priority  listing 
should  be  made.  Children  today  do  not  have  nearly 
the  time  for  reading  that  their  parents  did,  especially 
at  home.  A  dozen  stimuli,  unkown  to  an  older 
generation  of  Americans,  compete  for  the  attention 
of  the  boys  and  girls.  Therefore,  it  behooves  the 
schools  to  assign  literary  materials  carefully  chosen 
from  the  great  children's  classics  and  to  see  that  this 
basic  food  of  the  mind  is  carefully  ingested  and 
digested  before  the  less  tried  and  tested  items  of 
current  and  popular  taste  are  placed  before  the  pupil. 
After  the  child  has  trudged  the  Scottish  hills  with 
David  Balfour  and  plumbed  the  ocean's  depths  with 
Captain  Nemo,  there  will  be  ample  time  for  him  to 
explore  the  space  lanes  with  Flash  Gordon.  First 
things  first. 

Education  in  Depth  demands  from  the  teacher  a 
knowledge  of  subject  matter  in  excess  of  what  has 
been  demanded  during  the  past  twenty  years  or  more. 
The  English  teacher  is  going  to  be  expected  to  know 
English  grammar  backwards  and  forwards,  and  no 
nonsense  about  teaching  "toastmastership"  or  "how 
to  be  popular  in  a  mixed  group."  The  history 
instructor  will  be  expected  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibellines  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  Benjamin  Harrison  and  William 
Henry  Harrison  on  the  other.  The  physical  education 
i  teacher  is  seeing  the  time  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close 
:  when  he  can  toss  a  few  basketballs  or  volleyballs  to  a 
I  swarm  of  boys  and  tell  them  to  choose  up  sides  and 
get  some  games  going.  The  elementary  instructor  is 
going  to  have  to  tighten  up  and  bear  down.  No  more 


pupil  papers  handed  back  with  grades  of  A  but 
containing  misspelled  words  and  faulty  constructions 
that  haven't  even  been  circled. 

Education  in  Depth  stresses  the  value  and 
importance  of  competition  in  the  schools.  Such 
competition  should  not  be  excessive  or  unreasonable, 
but  it  should  exist.  Life  itself  is  competition,  and  the 
sooner  the  child  learns  to  compete,  the  better  for  him 
and  for  his  country.  Within  the  range  of  the  child's 
own  ability  potential,  good  work  should  be  praised 
and  rewarded,  bad  work  criticized  and  labeled 
unacceptable.  Subject  matter  report  cards  graded 
A-B-C-D-F.  or  a  reasonable  facsimile  thereof,  are  a 
must.  Parent-teacher  conferences  are  fine,  but  they 
cannot  and  should  not  take  the  place  of  report  cards. 
The  latter  constitute  a  sort  of  semiannual  day  of 
reckoning,  a  summing  up  of  assets  and  liabilities  that 
is  invaluable  training  for  later  life. 

The  result  attendant  upon  turning  out  hundreds  of 
teachers  every  year  from  an  institution  imbued  with 
this  philosophy  is  an  interesting  one:  in  a  decade  of 
declining  pupil  numbers  and  a  horrendous  surplus  o\' 
teachers,  every  Troy  State  School  of  Education 
graduate  is  able  to  get  a  teaching  job.  Oh,  he  may  not 
be  placed  right  in  his  own  home  town,  but  if  he's 
willing  to  go  where  the  jobs  are,  he  can  be  guaranteed 
one.  In  1974-75,  for  instance,  the  University 
Placement  Office  received  more  than  1300  requests 
for  Troy  State-trained  teachers.  The  figures  speak  for 
themselves. 

Why  do  school  superintendents  and  personnel 
people  from  three  states  line  up  each  year  to 
interview  Troy  graduates?  Because  they  know  when 
they  hire  one  that  they  will  get  8  hours  work  for  8 
hours  pay.  They  will  get  loyalty  and  professionalism 
and  dedication  which  money  cannot  buy.  Further, 
they  will  not  be  infecting  their  faculties  with 
radicalism,  cynicism,  and  agitation.  They  will  be 
buying  fundamental,  no-nonsense  education. 

So  as  Troy  State  nears  its 
tenth  decade  of  existence,  its 
School  of  Education  mirrors 
its  progress  and  its  triumphs. 
Through  the  teachers  it  trains, 
the  University  affects  the 
future  profoundly,  guiding 
and  inspiring  children  yet 
unborn,  standing  like  a 
lighthouse  in  the  murk  and 
shadows  of  a  confused, 
tumultuous  time,  casting  the 
long  light  of  learning  into  the 
unfathomable  enigma  of  the 
years  which  lie  ahead.  Dr.  Shackelford 
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Mildred  E.  Martin  and  Lucien  L.  Pitts 

were  married  in  Aldersgate  Church, 
Montgomery,  on  October  20,  1975.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pitts  now  reside  in  Seale, 
Alabama. 
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M.  Douglas  Rowell 

M.  Douglas  Rowell  has  been  named 
Manager  of  Market  Planning  for  Leesona 
Corporation's  Textile  Machinery  Division. 

Prior  to  this  promotion,  Mr.  Rowell 
was  Leesona's  Account  Manager  for  Fiber 
Producers  in  North  America.  He  joined 
Leesona  in  1974  from  the  Monsanto 
Textiles  Company  where  he  served  in 
several  positions,  including  Senior  Quality 
Control  Engineer  and  Marketing 
Representative  with  the  Fiber  Marketing 
Division. 

In  his  present  duties,  he  will  be 
responsible  for  the  planning  of  marketing 
programs  for  the  Textile  Machinery 
Division  and  will  be  headquartered  in 
Warwick,  Rhode  Island. 
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John  E.  Hidle  has  been  promoted  to 
Manager  of  Allocations  and  Radio 
Frequency  Systems  for  the  American 
Broadcasting  Companies,  Inc.  Mr.  Hidle 
joined  ABC  in  August,  1975,  as  an 
Allocations  and  Radio  Frequency 
Engineer. 

In  his  new  position,  Mr.  Hidle  will  be 
responsible  for  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  all  projects  relating  to 
transmitters,  antennas,  microwave 
systems,  and  radio  frequency 
communication  equipment  for  the  ABC 
Owned  Television  and  Radio  Stations, 
ABC  News,  ABC  Sports,  and  ABC 
Entertainment. 

He  will  also  have  responsibility  for 
field  surveys  and  inspection  of  owned 
stations.  The  Allocations  and  Radio 
Frequency  Systems  group  maintains 
liaison  with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  on  matters  relating  to 
licensing,  frequency  allocations  and 
broadcast  rule  making,  and  works  closely 
with  ABC's  Station  Relations 
Department. 

Mr.  Hidle  joined  ABC  from  his 
position  as  a  staff  engineer  for  Gautney 
and  Jones  Consulting  Engineers,  Falls 
Church,  Virginia.  He  was  previously  with 
RCA  Records  in  Indianapolis.  Indiana, 
helping  develop  the  CD4  discreet  four 
channel  disc  record  system.  Prior  to  that 
he  was  a  staff  engineer  for  the  Taft 
Broadcasting  station,  WBRC-TV  -  an 
ABC  affiliate  -  in  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
for  four  years. 

He  was  a  staff  technician  with 
WTVY-TV  in  Dothan,  Alabama,  from 
May,  1964  to  August,  1965,  and  a 
transmitter  operator  with  WXIA-TV 
(formerly  WQXI)  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
while  attending  graduate  school. 

Mr.  Hidle  received  his  Master's  degree 
in  electrical  engineering  from  the  Georgia 


Institute  of  Technology  in  June,  1972. 
He  is  a  registered  professional  engineer  in 
the  State  of  Virginia  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Institute  of  Electrical/Electronic 
Engineers  (IEEE). 

Mr.  Hidle  and  Iris  wife,  Melinda,  have 
two  sons,  John,  Jr.,  and  Frederick.  The 
Hidles  will  make  their  home  in  the  New 
York  area. 
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James  N.  Clayton  is  married  to  the 
former  Linda  Sue  Weeks  of  Dotiian, 
Alabama  (also  a  graduate  of  TSU),  and 
they  have  a  daughter,  Meredith  Leigh, 
who  is  three  years  old.  They  now  live  in 
Lakeland,  Florida. 


Edward  "Hoot"  Gibson 

Edward      "Hoot"     Gibson,     former 
Director  of  Alumni  Relations  at  TSU,  has'  d 
been     appointed     to     the     position    of 
Personnel  and  Safety  Director  at  the  West 
Point  Pepperell  Carpet  and  Rug  Division's  • 
Springdale  Plant,  Dalton,  Georgia. 

Mr.  Gibson  transferred  to  his  new 
assignment  from  the  company's 
Manpower  Planning  Department  at 
Personnel     Services     Center,     Shawmut,1  - . 
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Alabama,  where  he  was  Management 
Recruiter  during  the  past  four  years. 
Earlier,  he  was  Personnel  and  Safety 
Director  at  West  Point  Pepperell's 
Lantuck  Mill,  Fairfax,  Alabama,  in 
1970-71,  and  an  Employment 
Supervisor  at  Personnel  Services  Center  in 
Shawmut  in  1969  -  70. 

His  wife  is  the  former  Patti  Sue  Craig 
of  Quincy,  Florida.  They  have  two 
children:  Christopher  Edward,  5,  and 
Rebekali  Helen,  1 .  The  family  has 
relocated  from  408  Avenue  C,  West 
Point,  Georgia,  to  121  Harvard  Drive, 
Dalton,  Georgia. 
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Wayne  Hodges  received  his  Doctor  of 
Psychology  degree  from  Baylor 
University  on  August  16,  1975. 
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Darrell  Wayne  Parker  has  been 
promoted  to  Sales  Manager  with  Liberty 
National  Life  Insurance.  Darrell  and  his 
wife,  Cynthia,  formerly  employed  by 
TSU  as  secretary  to  the  Personnel 
Director,  now  make  their  home  in  Rome, 
Georgia. 


Jess  Morado,  of  Stone  Mountain, 
Georgia,  has  been  named  manager  of  the 
employee  development  and  training 
department  of  Southern  Services,  Inc. 

Southern  Services  is  The  Southern 
Company  subsidiary  which  provides 
technical  and  other  specialized  services  to 
The  Southern  Company  and  its  four 
;lectric  utilities  in  the  Southeast: 
Alabama  Power,  Georgia  Power,  Gulf 
Power,  and  Mississippi  Power  companies. 

Prior  to  joining  The  Southern  system, 
Mr.  Morado  served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
or  21  years.  While  in  the  military,  he  was 
esponsible  for  developing  instructional 
nanuals  and  training  programs  in  both 
nglish  and  Spanish. 

Mr.  Morado  joined  Georgia  Power 
ompany  in  1971  as  a  management 
:onsultant  and  was  named  supervisor  of 
nanagement    development    in    1972.   In 


September,  1975,  he  transferred  to 
Southern  Services  as  supervisor  of 
professional  and  educational 
development. 

In  his  new  position,  Mr.  Morado  will 
direct  the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
Southern  Services'  employee  information 
programs,  management  training  courses, 
and  various  other  professional  and 
educational  programs.  He  also  will  be 
responsible  for  evaluating  the  curriculum 
design  and  instructional  methods  used  in 
these  efforts. 

Mr.  Morado  is  a  1964  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  Omaha,  with  a 
Bachelor's  degree  in  general  education. 
He  received  a  master  of  Science  degree  in 
education  from  Troy  State  University  in 
1969. 

A  native  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  he 
serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Georgia  Adult  Education  Association.  He 
also  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Training  Directors. 
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U.S.  Air  Force  Lt.  Col.  David  W. 
Lloyd  is  instrumental  in  saving  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  approximately  5  million  dollars 
per  year. 

Lloyd  is  comptroller  with  the  Military 
Aircraft  Storage  and  Disposition  Center 
of  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command  at 
Davis-Morgan  AFB.  The  center  is  often 
referred  to  as  an  airplane  bank. 

Rather  than  being  a  3,000  acre  "moth 
ball"  storage  space  for  some  4,000 
aircraft,  the  center  is  the  "free  world's" 
only  place  where  aircraft  from  all  military 
services  are  preserved  for  on-the-shelf  use. 

Most  of  the  aircraft,  including  55 
different  models,  can  be  processed  and 
returned  to  service.  Some  are  used  for 
replacement  parts  to  repair  planes  in 
service . 

It's  not  an  airplane  graveyard.  Lloyd 
likes  to  think  of  the  center  as  an  airplane 
bank  where  deposits  are  made  and 
aircraft  withdrawn  when  needed.  Lloyd 
holds  the  aeronautical  rating  of  master 
navigator. 

Two  TSU  Graduates  are  now  serving  a 
Federal  Bureau  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Wayne  McMfllan  is  an  external  auditor 


with  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  currently  assigned  to  the 
headquarters  office  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Prior  to  this  assignment,  he  was  stationed 
in  Springfield,  Illinois.  Wayne  is  married 
to  the  former  Terry  Wheeler  of 
Springfield. 

Larry  Stephen  Cooey  is  also  on  the 
external  audit  staff  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Adminstration,  headquartered 
in  Washington.  Since  graduation,  Larry 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Administration 
offices  in  Georgia,  Missouri,  and  North 
Carolina. 
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Bonnie  Richburg  Haskins  is  presently  a 
2nd-and  3rd-grade  teacher  at  Alexander 
Elementary  School  of  the  Greenville 
County  School  District,  Greenville,  South 
Carolina.  She  is  married  to  Gene  Haskins, 
Department  Manager  at  Armitage  Plant. 
Division  of  Deering  Milliken. 

They  have  one  daughter,  Kimberly, 
who  is  four  years  old.  Bonnie  is  working 
on  her  Master's  degree  in  education  at 
Furman  University. 

John  M.  Weaver,  who  received  his 
Bachelor's  degree  while  stationed  at  Fort 
Rucker,  recently  retired  from  the  service 
as  a  Lieutenant  Colonel.  John  now  serves 
as  the  City  Manager  for  DeLeon,  Texas. 

Stephen      Sutton     is     now     a 

Manufacturer's  Representative  for 
Deering  Milliken  Carpets  for  the  north 
Florida  region.  Stephen  makes  his  home 
in  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
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Thomas  M.  Penton  has  been  named 
Personnel  and  Safety  Director  at  West 
Point  Pepperell's  Mexia  Mill,  Mexia, 
Texas.  Mr.  Penton  moved  to  his  new 
assignment  from  West  Point  Pepperell's 
Fairfax  Manufacturing  Mill,  Finishing 
Plant,  and  Towel  Operations,  Fairfax, 
Alabama,  where  he  was  Employment 
Supervisor     from     April,      1974,     and 

(continued  on  page  30) 
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Griggs  to  1 

Player  with  Finesse7 

Philosopb 


Winter  is  the  time  a  football  team  is  made.  That's 
when  the  players  and  coaches  dedicate  themselves  to 
winning  without  the  encouragement  of  large  crowds, 
cheering  students  and  the  inspiration  of  a  band. 

The  force  behind  the  Trojans'  football  fortunes  is 
Charlie  Bradshaw.  His  duties  are  many,  as  are  his 
goals  and  ambitions  for  Troy  State  University 
football. 

Since  arriving  on  campus  in  late  December,  he  has 
worked  long  hours  to  establish  a  staff  of  assistant 
coaches,  launch  a  recruiting  campaign,  begin  an 
off-season  training  program,  and  meet  with  his 
players. 

His  door  is  always  open  to  the  young  people  he 
enjoys  working  with  in  the  coaching  profession. 

Perry  Griggs  is  one  such  person.  An  athlete  of 
tremendous  ability,  Griggs  has  won  the  respect  of 
every  opponent  in  the  Gulf  South  Conference  as  well 
as  a  huge  following  of  Trojan  football  fans. 

Griggs  talked  with  Coach  Bradshaw  recently  about 
the  goals,  objectives  and  future  of  TSU  football. 


Perry:  Coach  Bradshaw,  after  being  in  private 
business,  why  did  you  decide  to  try  coaching  again? 
Bradshaw:  I  guess  really  the  best  answer  on  that,  and 
the  true  one,  is  after  having  been  in  coaching  virtually 
all  my  life,  which  is  22  years,  and  that  even  though 
we  had  removed  from  it  these  three  years,  I  couldn't 
get  the  hurt  out,  you  know.  The  big  thing  I  get  out  of 
coaching  is  seeing  young  people  respond  to  the 
challenges  and  to  grow  as  a  result  of  their  football 
experiences  and  the  dedication  they  have  to  give  to 
he  a  winning  football  player  and  hopefully  in  order  to 
earn  a  quality  education.  Also  knowing  that,  in  a 
little  way,  we  have  helped  prepare  them  to  face  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  their  adult  life  so  they  can 
go  hack  to  whatever  community  they  go  back  into,  in 
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a  position  to  qualify  themselves  for  good  jobs  and 
that  hopefully  they  will  express  an  unselfishness  and 
realizing  that's  a  team  attitude,  they  will  make  real 
contributions  to  their  family,  and  real  contributions 
to  the  people  with  whom  they're  associating  daily 
back  in  their  own  respective  community.  This  is 
really  what  we  get  out  of  coaching.  Of  course  we 
want  to  win  and  that's  the  reason  we're  going  to  work 
hard,  because  there  aren't  any  shortcuts  to  that. 
Perry:  Right.  I  know  you  are  happy  having  been 
named  head  football  coach,  but  what  impresses  you 
most  here  at  Troy  State  University? 
Bradshaw:  Perry,  I  think  the  thing  that  has  really 
impressed  us  more  from  the  outset,  and  haj 
continued  to  be  more  impressive,  is  the  response  that 
we  have  received  from  every  facet  of  this  community. 
I  don't  mean  necessarily  the  academic  community,  in: 
the  confines  of  our  campus  here  at  Troy  State 
University,  as  it  has  been  excellent.  I  know  the  day 
that  we  came  down  here  for  the  press  conference  in 
the  middle  of  December,  that  in  addition  tc 
representation  from  a  lot  of  the  different  news  media 
radio,  television  and  what  have  you.  we  had  about  If 
or  1 8  faculty  people  who  were  down  here  because 
they  were  interested  in  the  program.  The 
townspeople  that  we've  been  priviledged  to  meet,  anc 
associate  with  very  briefly,  just  couldn't  have  beei 
any  more  hospitable  or  wanner  or  interested  in  us 
We're  really  looking  forward  to  moving  our  family 
down  and  kind  of  letting  our  roots  sink  in  very 
deeply  here  in  this  red  clay  in  Pike  County. 
Perry:  What  is  your  coaching  background? 
Bradshaw:  Well,  as  I  mentioned  a  while  ago.  Perry 
we've  been  in  coaching  for  22  years.  I  played,  al tc 
serving  3  years  in  the  Marine  Corps,  for  Coach  Bryan 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky.  We  were  fortunate  ii 
earning  two  degrees  there,  and  then  our  first  coachinj 
opportunity    was    at    Sidney    Lanier   High   School   ii 
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Montgomery.   At  that  time  Sidney  Lanier  High 
School  was  the  only  public  senior  high  school 
in  the  entire  city  of  Montgomery.   Needless  to  say, 
we  had  a  real  fine  situation  in  which  to  work  be- 
cause we  had  such  outstanding  talent  and  a  great 
snumber  of  young  people  with  which  to  work.        ,. 
We  were  there  for  3Vi  years  and  then  we         .,•'' 
went  to  the  University  of  Kentucky 
us  an  assistant  for  4  years.  We  ,,-"' 

went  to  Alabama  in  1958  when 
Coach  Bryant  returned  to  the  Univer- 
sity. We  served  with  Coach  Bryant 
there  thru  the  season  of  1  961 .    In 
'61,  we  were  quite  fortunate  in 
that  we  had  won,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  that  year,  1  7  ^ 
^raight  and  we  were  recognized         V, 
by  both  the  Associated  Press  and  ^r* 
UPI  as  national  champions.   At 
the  conclusion  of  the  season 
we  had  the  good  fortune             X 
of  going  to  play  Arkansas  in         \ 
the  Sugar  Bowl  game  and  de- 
feated them  10-3  in  an  excel-          \ 
ent  ballgame.   After  the  Sugar 
Bowl  festivities  following  the  game, 
the  announcement  was  made  about  the  University  of 
Kentucky  head  job  being  vacant  and  Coach  Bryant 
a  as  nice  enough  to  recommend  me  for  that  job  and 
»ve    were    signed    on    as    head    football    coach    at 
Kentucky    in   January    10,    1962.    That    was  a  very 
proud  moment  for  us.  We  were  being  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  go  back  to  the  university  that  we  had 
ilayed  for,  as  its  head  coach  and  we  served  there  8 
•  ears  and  signed  our  second  contract  in   1965,  for 
ifetime   tenure.    But    there    were    some  hypocracies 
vith  which  we   were   dealing,  internally   within   the 
Jniversity  of  Kentucky,   that   they  didn't  want  the 
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same  thing  we  wanted  lor  our  young  people  and  so 
we  resigned,  walking  away  from  lifetime  tenure  and  a 
heck  of  a  retirement  program.  We  then  went  to  Texas 
A  &  M  for  a  year  and  back  to  Vanderbilt  for  a  couple 
of  years.  At  that  time  we  got  out  of  it.  We  have  tried 
to  be  very  professional  in  our  attitudes  about 
coaching  and  have  had  the  opportunity  to  study  and 
to  learn  under  some  of  the  best.  We're  very  clinic 
conscious,  we're  very  film  conscious.  We  want  to  do 
this  thing,  and  will  do  our  job  here  with  you  and 
other  young  people  in  a  very  professional  manner. 
Perry:  What  are  some  of  the  things  you  do  in  your 
spare  time  when  you  are  not  coaching? 
Bradshaw:  Perry,  I  don't  know,  maybe  I'm  a  poor 
user  of  time,  but  it's  like  since  being  down  here, 
we've  left  this  building  at  about  10:00  or  1  1 :00  each 
night.  I  would  think  coaching  is  about  a  13  month 
out  of  the  year  proposition.  Of  course,  the  little  bit 
of  time  I  do  take  off,  I  enjoy  being  with  the  family 
and  trying  to  play  golf.  When  I  play  golf  sometimes, 
I'm  kinda  like  a  spastic  .  .  .a  guy  who  can't  walk  and 
chew  gum  at  the  same  time,  you  know.  But  I  do 
enjoy  playing  golf  and  dabble  in  a  little  fishing  from 
time  to  time.  But  I  really  enjoy  working  in  our 
profession,  working  with  our  football  team  and  we'll 
be  spending  the  majority  of  our  time  here  and  maybe 
playing  a  little  bit  of  golf  since  the  golf  course  is  so 
convenient  -  right  here  behind  this  building. 
Perry:  One  of  our  number  one  backers  in  football 
would  like  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  about 
the  quarterback  situation,  and  what  type  offense  you 
will  have? 

Bradshaw:  Perry,  really  at  this  point  in  time,  we  have 
had  other  priorities  that  have  kept  us  from  looking  at 
nearly  enough  film  to  come  up  with  this.  In  my  past 
coaching  experience,  we  have  used  primarily  a  two 
back  offense  with  splits  on  either  side  and  two  wide 
outs  on  either  side.  I  feel  that  offensively,  you  need 
to  make  the  opposition  cover  the  entire  width  of  the 
field  and  there  are  54  yards  out  there  or  53  yards  and 
some  feet  and  inches.  We  believe  in  making  the 
defense  stretch  to  cover  all  that  and  if  we  can  force 
them  to  do  that,  of  course  then  it  is  going  to  require  a 
weakness  on  their  part  and  then  give  us  an  avenue  of 
attack.  So,  I'm  sure  that  when  we  emerge  from  a  lot 
of  film  study,  that  we'll  come  up  with  a  2  back 
operation,  meaning  2  backs  in  the  backfield  as 
runners  or  blockers  or  receivers  and  2  wide  outs.  But 
it  will  be  some  variation  of  the  Pro  level.  Defensively, 
I  really  like  the  5-2  defense,  the  Oklahoma  5-4 
because  it's  so  adjustable.  Hopefully  something  that 
will  be  quite  characteristic  of  our  defense  will  be 
tremendous  pursuit.  I  think  this  is  what  you  win 
with:  that  is  great  team  pursuit  and  outstanding  gang 
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tackling,  and  too.  I  think  that  you  really  need  to  havt 
a  4  spoke  scheme  back  in  secondary  in  order  tt 
adequately  defend  against  option  football,  which  is  sc 
popular  at  this  particular  period  of  time.  Now  yoi 
also  mentioned  in  there  about  our  quarterbacks 
Bobby  Lee,  of  course,  who  has  just  graduated  hen 
has  been  doing  principally  all  the  quarterbacking  sc 
this  really,  at  this  point,  is  an  unknown.  We  have 
essentially  about  3  or  4  prospects,  returning.  Some  o 
them  are  better  runners  than  they  are  throwers,  somt 
are  better  throwers  than  they  are  runners,  so  thi- 
certainly  will  be  a  prime  consideration  as  we  try  tc 
evolve  as  a  coaching  staff  as  to  what  our  best  methoi 
of  attack  is. 

Perry:  Some  players  would  like  to  know  -  Do  yo 
think  you  can  establish  Troy  State  in  a  higher  divisio, 
of  football? 

Bradshaw:  Being  in  the  Gulf  South  Conference 
which  has  9  member  schools,  is  held  in  the  highes 
esteem  of  any  of  the  other  conferences  in  Division  I 
and  it's  recognized  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best 
conference  in  all  Division  II.  Certainly,  this  is  quite  ; 
compliment  to  you  and  the  kind  of  competitioi 
you're  playing.  But  right  now  in  competing  ii 
Division  II,  we  have  certain  restrictions,  as  to  th 
number  of  coaches,  the  number  of  people  you  cai 
have  on  scholarship  beginning  this  year.  You  can  hav 
a  total  of  60  on  football  scholarships.  In  competin 
against  Division  I  teams,  on  paper,  they  won't  havi 
you  outmanned  by  larger  coaching  staffs,  they'n 
going  to  have  you  outmanned  by,  in  so  far  as  superio 
numbers  are  concerned.  What  we  want  to  do  firs, 
down  here  at  Troy  State  University,  is  to  play  wel 
enough,  exciting  enough  to  fill  up  every  seat  that  w 
have  down  here  to  the  extent  that  by  mid-seasoi 
we've  got  people  standing  on  the  bank 
acknowledging  the  kind  of  football  team  we  have 
But  we  have  to  play  in  a  manner  that  will  b 
acceptable  to  these  people,  for  the  people  who  wan 
to  see  us  play.  And  that's  up  to  us.  Perry,  in  what  w< 
get  done  this  Spring  and  what  we  get  done  in  Sprin 
practice  and  what  we  get  done  the  early  part  of  Fall 
Perry:  Many  backers  realized  the  talent  on  the  1^7: 
team,  and  most  of  it  is  still  here.  How  do  you  plan  t< 
use  this  talent'? 
Bradshaw:  Well,  again,  we're  kind  of  getting  back  int< 
an  area  we  covered  a  little  bit  ago.  We  really  need  t( 
see  more  film  and  we  have  not  done  that  because  o 
being  so  far  behind  in  our  recruiting  and  we'll  get  oi 
that  very  shortly.  We're  going  to  try  to  move  peopl 
into  positions  that  will  be  to  the  very  best  advantag 
of  our  football  team  and  we'll  do  that  jointly  as 
staff  once  we  get  wholeheartedly  on  a  full-time  basi 
into  those  films. 
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Perry:  Do  you  have  any  strict  rules  and  regulations, 
and  do  you  have  any  specific  dress  codes.' 
Bradshaw:  Perry,  I  feel  this  way  about  regulations. 
Rules  are  to  be  broken  and  1  hope  that  we  will 
surround  ourselves  with  the  kind  of  young  man  that 
will  want  to  represent  himself  with  quality  and  with 
class.  We  expect  to  treat  our  people  like  men  and  we 
expect  them  to  conduct  themselves  as  men.  II  at  any 
time  that  they  behave  like  children,  then  we  would 
have  no  recourse  but  to  step  in  and  to  put  some 
curfew  and  some  more  stringent  rules  in  effect.  We 
prefer  not  to  do  it  that  way.  I  don't  believe,  with 
what  I've  seen  in  the  few  days,  that  it  will  necessitate 
that.  I  don't  think  a  person  can  get  involved  in  drugs, 
and  if  a  person  get's  involved  with  drugs  at  Troy  State 
University,  then  he's  gone,  and  not  only  is  he  gone, 
but  we  will  see  that  he  is  prosecuted  to  the  limit  of 
the  law.  And  not  only  that,  I'll  do  my  best,  as 
football  coach  here  at  Troy  State  University,  to  see 
that  he  is  persecuted  in  the  news  media  because  there 
is  no  place  for  drugs  among  young  or  old  people  here 
In  these  United  States  and  certainly  not  here  at  Troy 
State  University.  I  think,  again,  that  it  is  perfectly 
compatible  for  a  young  man  to  be  a  fantastic 
jompetitor  and  off  the  field  be  the  kind  of  gentleman 
pat  he  should  be. 

Perry:  Who  are  the  new  additions  to  your  coaching 
itaff,  and  what  are  their  backgrounds? 
Bradshaw:  Well,  as  you  know,  we  retained  Jim 
Tompkins.  1  had  known  Jim  because  we  were  both  on 
he  State  board  of  your  Fellowship  of  Christian 
\thletes  for  the  past  two  years.  I've  been  very  much 
mpressed  with  Jim  and  of  course,  in  retaining  him 
ind  in  being  around  him  every  day,  we're  just  so 
thankful  that  we  did  retain  him.  He's  a  quality  man, 
|md  of  course,  he's  a  good  football  man.  And  in 
tddition  to  him,  we  have  signed  Jay  Jeffcoat,  a  young 
pan  that  I've  known  for  a  great  number  of  years,  a 
ery  successful  high  school  coach.  He  has  been  the 
offensive  line  coach  over  at  Livingston  University 
wer  the  last  3  years  and  those  people  have  moved  the 
mil  real  well.  Their  ground  game,  even  though  it's  a 
vishbone,  has  been  around  300-plus  per  ballgame.  I 
hink  Jay  will  be  able  to  bring  a  wealth  of 
nformation  and  experience  with  him.  I  feel  he  is  the 
and  of  man  that  will  represent  Troy  State  University 
xcellently.  Vic  King  will  be  working  with  our 
offensive  backs.  I've  known  Vic  for  a  great  number  of 
ears.  We  were  priviledged  to  be  associated  when  I 
vas  coaching  at  the  University  of  Kentucky.  Vic  was 
kne  of  our  outstanding  football  players.  He  was  a 
plit  receiver,  and  a  good  one,  and  very  competitive 
|nd  just  honest  and  good.  Now  another  coach  that  we 
ave  just  hired,  is  Chan  Gailey.  He  came  to  us  very 


highly  recommended  by  Coach  Doug  Dickey  of  the 
University  of  Florida.  He  was  a  varsity  assistant  down 
there  this  past  year  and  he  will  be  working  with  our 
defensive  backs.  This  completes  our  lull-time  stall 
and  we'll  also  bring  a  graduate  assistant  in  named  Al 
Godwin  who  has  been  a  very  successful  high  school 
coach  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  He's  very  active  in 
the  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes. 
Perry:  What  are  some  o\  the  goals  you  wish  to 
accomplish  here  at   I  SU? 

Bradshaw:  Well,  you  have  to  establish  goals.  We  want 
to  do  as  good  a  job  as  we  can  possibly  do  and  of 
course,  this  comes  in  winning.  I  think  it's  necessary 
that  you  do  the  little  things  as  well  as  the  the  big 
things  and  I  believe  in  touching  all  the  bases.  So 
hopefully,  if  we  do  the  kind  of  job  for  which  we're 
capable,  we'll  be  a  very  dominant  factor  or  dominate 
team  in   this  Gulf  South  Conference  and  hopefully 


we'll  be  competing  for  championship  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  year.  Of  course,  the  thing  that  you 
have  to  do  in  order  to  achieve  these  things  is  not  only 
to  run  the  right  kind  of  program,  an  exciting 
program,  a  program  that  is  going  to  be  very  rewarding 
to  our  young  people  who  participate  in  it  but  you've 
got  to  do  a  heck  of  a  job  in  recruiting. 
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Perry:  I  am  sure  you  have  watched  some  of  last  year's 
films.  What  individuals  impressed  you,  and  what  did 
you  like  about  the  team  as  a  whole? 
Bradshaw:  One  of  the  big  reasons  that  I  elected  to 
come  here  was  what  1  had  seen  in  your  fine  ball  team 
lor  this  past  season.  1  saw  you  rise  as  a  total  group  of 
young  men  dedicated  to  a  purpose  and  you  go  out 
there  and  gave  whatever  it  was  you  had  to  give  to 
beat  Jacksonville  State,  the  conference  leader  at  that 
point.  And  you  whipped  them  very  soundly  and 
really  it  wasn't  any  type  of  fluke  because  they 
jumped  out  and  had  a  1  0  point  lead.  That  still  did  not 
dismay  the  group  and  you  still  did  not  lose  your 
poise.  You  came  back  in  there  and  really  went  to 
work  and  won  a  fine  football  game.  This  impressed 
me  very  much  because  it  indicated  that  we  had 
tremendous  character  on  the  team.  I  haven't  really 
seen  that  much  film.  I've  seen  some  and  certainly  I 
would  feel  remiss  if  I  didn't  brag  on  you  a  little  bit. 
You  have  a  super  talent,  you  have  that  great  speed 
and  you  have  that  passing  gear,  you  have  a  running 
check,  yet  you're  still  able  to  accelerate.  You  have 
great  concentration  in  catching  the  football  and  of 
course,  you  have  been,  kind  o\\  in  a  class  by  yourself 
as  far  as  punt  returns  are  concerned.  You  came  here 
as  a  walk-on  and  yet  you  have  a  lot  of  confidence  in 
yourself  and  a  willingness  to  demonstrate  that  in  a 
very  honest  means.  We're  very  pleased  to  have  a 
young  man  of  your  talent,  your  courage  and  your 
intelligence  too.  It's  important  for  us,  with  the  skill 
that  you  do  have,  that  we  devise  a  means  of  getting 
the  ball  to  you.  We  need  to  get  the  field  open  for 
you,  we  need  to  get  you  in  a  scattered  field  because 


you  can  make  things  happen,  you  can  light  that  score 
board  up  and  it's  most  important  that  you  score.  I'm 
very  much  impressed  with  Ron  Daniels.  I  thought 
that  he  was  certainly  the  best  looking  runner  on  the 
field.  Sullivan  Walker  is  a  very  explosive  runner.  Rick 
Maxie  certainly  is  an  excellent  linebacker  and  an 
outstanding  student   majoring  in   Pre-med.   He  had  a 
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2.7  out  of  a  possible  3  last  quarter.   I'm  very  muc 
impressed  with  Billy  Dixon  and  Jimmy  Campbell, 
tightends.    and   Tim   Cumuze,    the  offensive  cente:     u 
Tim's  only  about  a  5'11",   195  pounds,  but  he  Ik 
done    an    outstanding  job    blocking   against   a   ver 
strong  opposition  and  people  who  are  much  stronge 
and   bigger  physically.   Charlie   Pickett,  at   defensiv 
interior  lineman  has  certainly  done  an  outstandin 
job.  Mike  Johnston,  another  linebacker,  or  can  be       \ 
down  lineman,  has  done  well.  Tommy  Groce,  in  th 
secondary,    is   a  real  hitter  and  he'll  come  up  an 
punish  the  ball  carrier  and  so  1  think  we  have  a  lot  c 
outstanding  talent.  I'm  sorry  perhaps,  to  do  this  o 
this  basis  because  you  overlook  some  people. 
Perry:  What  type  of  off-season  program  do  you  ha1' 
for  your  players,   and  what   will  spring  practice  i 
like? 

Bradshaw:  Initially  as  we  get  started  in  that,  we' 
certainly  be  concentrating  on  strength.  This  comes,  r 
course,  through  weights  and  we'll  be  working  into  a 
area  called  flexibility.  The  flexibility  program  whic 
many,  many  schools  have  adopted  over  the  past  fiv 
or  six  year  period  is  designed  to  do  a  lot  of  stretchin 
in  the  back  area,  in  the  hip  area,  in  the  groin  are; 
through  the  knee  and  ankle  area  to  give  us  mor 
dexterity  and  more  flexibility  and  to  be  less  injur 
prone.  Running,  another  aspect  of  our  off-seaso 
program,  is  the  most  used  activity  that  you  have, 
don't  care  what  sport  you  play.  Our  running  prograi 
will  be  designed  to  do,  not  only  to  get  a  littl 
conditioning  which  we  must  have,  but  the  bigges 
thing  is  to  try  to  improve  our  speed  and  trying  t 
improve  our  technique  of  running. 
Perry:  After  coaching  under  such  a  great  coach  ; 
Bear  Bryant,  do  you  use  any  of  his  philosophies  i 
your  football  program? 

Bradshaw:    1    think    one    of   the    best    things   Coac 
Bryant    does    is    organize.    He's    one    of  the    fines 
organizers  and   I   don't   care   whether  it  would  be 
major    corporation    or    whether    it    would    be    th 
University  of  Alabama's  football  team,  he  get's  mor 
done  in  a  short  period  of  time  than  anybody  I  knov 
I  think  too,  other  than  being  an  excellent  organize 
and   really   in  utilizing  the  available  time  effectivel 
that   he   has  the  ability  to  get  inside  the  heart  of 
man.  to  extol  him  to  outstanding  effort,  to  get  him  t 
really    measure    up    to    the    challenge. 
Perry:   What    kind   of  outlook   do  you  have  for  thi 
lc)76  season'.' 

Bradshaw:  Well,  1  think  it  will  be  as  absolutely  goo 
as  we  work  to  make  it  good.  There  are  no  shortcu 
to  success.  We'll  go  out  there  in  a  very  honest  effoi 
to  have  an  outstanding  football  team  and  we'll  ha\ 
just  that.  So  as  I  say,  it  will  be  as  good  as  we  work  t 
be. 
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General  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  once  told  a  friend  of  mine  that 
ess  the  man  in  the  street  understands  what  is  going  on,  it 
vill  be  very  difficult  to  move  America  in  a  better  direction. 
le  was  referring  to  information.  This  is  what  is  needed  in  the 
v_   lands  of  the  people,  but,  unfortunately,  this  is  not  being  done 
,    »y  our  mass  media.  The  famed  newspaper  columnist  Arthur 
qj,  (Crock,  in  his  memoirs,  stated  that  if  America  continues  on  its 
•resent  course  in  foreign  policy  it  will  go  down  in  history  as 
laving  the  shortest  span  as  a  world  power.   1  hope  that  Mr. 
•Crock  is  wrong.  But  go  anywhere  in  America  and  ask  the 
)eople.  "What  is  happening  to  us?  Where  are  we  heading? 
fou  will  find  they  are  confused. 


I  think  that  much  of  the  trouble  began  with  the  assault 
lpon  the  Constitution  led  by  the  Supreme  Court.   In  the  name 
)f  "interpretation,"  the  court  has  rearranged  the  original 
■leaning  and  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Jirect  effect  of  the  court's  actions  in  criminal  procedure  has 
nabled  criminals  and  subversives  more  freedom  to  destroy 
pur  civil  order.  Court  decisions  have  also  negated  authority 
jf  the  states,  restricted  public  worship,  and  laid  the  founda- 
ion  for  a  welfare  state.  They  have  permitted  a  free  rein  for 
.ommunism.  riots,  agitation,  collectivism,  and  the  breakdown 
)f  moral  codes. 

The  Constitution  was  not  a  blueprint  for  a  "Great 
Society."  It  was  intended  to  be  a  political  instrument,  fend- 
ing off  the  tyranny  of  government  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  ungoverned  multitude  on  the  other.  The  Con- 
stitution contained  no  prescriptions  for  social  organization.   It 
said  not  one  word  about  health,  education,  or  scientific  devel- 
opment. 

Nevertheless,  more  and  more  people  are  feeling  the  muscle 
of  federal  control  exerted  by  every  federal  dollar.  The  more 
the  citizen  in  a  democratic  society  accepts  government  sub- 
sidies and  handouts,  the  fewer  rights  he  retains  for  personal 


choice.  When  the  people  learn  that  the>  can  vote  themselves  a 
share  of  the  public  treasury,  they  frequently  elect  the  candi- 
dates promising  the  most  benefits  as  theii  due,  and  they  regu- 
larly return  the  benevolent  government  officials  back  to  pow- 
er. Many  of  these  elected  officials  seem  more  concerned  with 
emotional  appeal  to  the  masses  than  with  stability  of  institu- 
tions and  continued  existence  of  our  culture  and  national  sur- 
vival.  As  Ben  Franklin  warned:   "They  that  can  give  up  essen- 
tial liberty  to  obtain  a  little  temporary  safety  deserve  neither 
liberty  nor  safety." 

Today  there  is  an  alarming  trend  toward  "government  by 
guideline."  This  means  that  people  are  ruled  more  and  more 
in  their  daily  lives  by  the  unilateral  decision  of  some  bureau- 
crat or  appointed  official,  instead  of  by  legislation  framed  by 
their  elected  representatives.  The  Federal  Government  seems 
more  interested  in  who  shares  classrooms  with  whom  than  in 
improving  the  quality  of  education.   Like  any  living  organism, 
a  civilization  must  struggle  against  enemies  bodi  without  and 
within  in  order  to  remain  free.   In  practical  terms,  the  three 
enemies  of  freedom  are  crime,  collectivism,  and  communism. 
They  take  away  the  liberty  of  the  individual  and  destroy  his 
security. 

When  America  was  still  a  small  land.  Francis  Scott  Key 
posed  the  question  we  have  never  forgotten:   "Does  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  yet  wave  over  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave?"  When  a  nation  loses  its  conviction  of 
truth,  then  doubts  rob  it  of  its  will  and  its  strength.  Such  a 
nation  declines  as  a  moral  influence  in  the  world,  and  as  a 
force  with  which  to  be  reckoned. 

In  this  regard,  we  might  look  briefly  at  the  past,  and  com- 
pare conditions  in  our  country  with  the  experience  of  others 
to  see  if  there  are  any  lessons  to  be  learned.  Historians  tell  us 
that  the  downfall  of  a  great  civilization  is  usually  preceded  by 
the  disappearance  of  civic  spirit  and  initiative,  the  devaluation 
of  those  things  that  once  bound  the  people  together.  Some 
think  that  this  is  what  is  now  happening  to  America.  They 
believe  that  the  United  States  has  reached  its  zenith,  and  is 
now  undergoing  a  process  of  slow  decay.  The  American 
people,  they  say,  particularly  those  in  crowded  cities  and 
sprawling  suburbs,  are  finding  it  difficult  to  identify  with  the 
community.  Consequently,  Americans  are  following  the  same 
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patterns  of  behavior  that  marked  the  decline  of  other  great 
power  civilizations. 

Gibbon,  in  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  gives 
six  basic  reasons  for  the  death  of  that  great  civilization.  The 
i  cast  his  were:   one,  the  undermining  of  the  dignity  and  sancti- 
ty of  the  home,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  human  society;  two, 
higher  and  higher  taxes  to  fund  the  spending  of  public  money 
for  free  bread  and  circuses  for  the  people;  three,  the  mad  craze 
for  pleasure;  four,  the  building  of  great  armaments  for  the  de- 
feat of  an  external  enemy  when  the  real  enemy  was  within; 
five,  the  decay  of  individual  morality  and  responsibility;  and 
six,  the  decay  of  religion  when  faith  loses  touch  with  life  and 
its  power  to  guide  the  people.   As  a  result,  the  Roman  virtues 
of  honesty,  candor,  frugality  and  patriotism  had  withered 
away.  What  was  left  was  a  people  whom  neither  the  vices  of 
the  rulers  nor  the  increasingly  bold  attacks  of  foreign  enemies 
could  shake  out  of  their  apathy.  The  demoralization  and  im- 
poverishment of  the  Roman  people  had  made  inevitable  the 
collapse  of  the  empire.  It  was  now  left  to  the  enemies  from 
within  and  from  without  to  push  what  was  already  falling.  So 
Rome  perished.  Her  fall  set  back  the  progress  of  mankind  by 
many  hundreds  of  years.  When  Rome  was  at  her  height,  no 
one  thought  all  this  possible.  No  one  foresaw  it.  Yet  it  hap- 
pened. 

What  can  the  Roman  experience  teach  us?  Of  course,  it 
can  teach  us  nothing  if,  in  considering  this  question,  we  are 
satisfied  with  the  irrefutable  truism  that  the  Romans  of  the 
second  century  were  not  Americans  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  that,  hence,  what  happened  to  them  can  never  happen  to 
us.  George  Santanaya,  the  famous  philosopher,  said,  '"Those 
who  refuse  to  learn  from  history  are  condemned  to  repeat  it." 

America  has  before  it  the  example  of  Britain,  no  longer 
called  great.   Little  Britain  became  Great  Britain  because  it 
was  great  in  its  intangible  spirit.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
the  British  empire  nurtured  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction.  They  thought  that  social  ills  and  poverty  could 
be  alleviated  by  state  action  to  confiscate  the  capital  accumu- 
lated by  private  citizens.  As  a  result,  socialism  —  the 
welfare  state  -  was  born. 

The  failure  of  Britain's  welfare  state  today  is  not  merely  an 
economic  failure:   it  is  a  failure  of  spirit.  Britain  can  no  long- 
er afford  to  support  her  empire  or  her  world  responsibilities; 
ironically,  she  can  no  longer  afford  the  welfare  luxuries  she 
chose  when  she  consciously  gave  up  her  global  role.   Britain's 
industries  are  plagued  by  low  productivity  and  poor  quality. 
Today  Britain  is  a  land  of  embittered  intellectuals  and  frank 
featherbedders.   It  was  once  the  very  epitome  of  courage,  jus- 
tice, liberty,  and  experience.  Britain  now  appears  to  have  no 
road  back,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  United  States  suffers  from 
many  of  the  same  ills. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  greatness  or  weakness  of  any 
society  depends,  in  the  final  analysis,  on  the  outlook  and  atti- 
tude of  the  individuals  who  comprise  it.  It  follows  diat  the 
course  and  destiny  of  a  society  depend  on  the  individual.   This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  United  States  today.  No  longer  is 
there  a  strong  and  balanced  two-party  system  in  the  Congress 
to  moderate  the  excesses  of  a  political  majority.   If  there  is  to 
be  a  moderation  of  our  course,  much  less  a  return  to  original 
values  envisioned  by  the  Constitution,  the  direction  must 
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Dr.  Kubek  receiving  the  award  for  Promoting  Constitutional 
Government  from  Mary  D.  Cain,  Chairman,  the  Congress  of 
Freedom,  Jackson,  Mississippi,  October  4,  1975. 

come  from  the  people  themselves.  Under  existing  circum- 
stances, this  will  require  something  little  less  than  a  miraculcl 
change  in  our  sense  of  responsibility. 

When  welfare  benefits  are  considered  "rights."  instead  of 
charity,  human  dignity  is  compromised.  A  person  demandir 
such  amazing  "rights"  becomes  arrogant  and  irresponsible. 
Let  me  remind  you  that  the  First  Commandment  states, 
"Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me."  But  in  America 
we  have  erected  a  gold-plated  colossus,  the  giant  Federal 
Government,  at  whose  feet  we  worship  because  it  promises  i 
food,  clothing,  housing,  medical  care,  education,  comforts, 
luxuries,  and  entertainment  -  "bread  and  circuses."  In  re- 
turn,  Washington  demands  only  blind  submission  to  the  dic- 
tates of  "big  brother." 

The  Eighth  Commandment  states.  "Thou  shalt  not  steal.' 
However,  by  the  16th  Amendment,  the  progressive  income 
tax,  we  have  unwittingly  conferred  upon  government  un- 
limited power  to  take  the  products  of  all  property  and  all  la- 
bor. Under  the  pretext  of  "promoting  the  general  welfare," 
government  has  now  usurped  authority  to  use  vast  quantities 
of  these  products  in  ways  which  are  repugnant  to  many  of  u: 
This  seriously  impairs  our  natural  right  "to  own  and  enjoy 
honestly  acquired  property." 

But  the  United  States  is  moving  headlong  down  the  path 
to  the  superstate.  The  growtii  of  big  government,  the  en- 
croachment on  individual  liberties,  and  the  usurpation  of  po" 
er  by  the  Federal  Government  are  documented  beyond  ques- 
tion. The  easiest  path  for  the  individual  citizen  is  to  relax  an 
let  the  forces  at  work  continue  witiiout  interference  or  pro- 
test. But  this  is  not  the  answer.  The  preservation  of  our  libe 
ties  and  the  retention  of  our  free  enterprise  will  depend  upoi 
an  alert  populace.  The  people  will  have  to  guard  their  rights 
jealously,  and  must  stop  hoping  that  some  great  leader  will 
arise  to  lead  us  out  of  difficulty.  We  should  not  expect  a 
presidential  Moses.  No  one  man  is  going  to  save  us. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  saved,  if  we  are  going  to  protect  our  ' 
individual  freedom,  and  if  we  are  going  to  retain  our  system 
of  free  enterprise,  it  will  be  the  "average  American"  who  doe 
it.  The  poor  are  unable  and  the  rich  unwilling. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  we  absorbed  the  false  notion  th 
we  could  buy  the  love  and  goodwill  of  the  world.  We  cannot 
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iccept  Mammy  Yokum's  dictum  that  "Good  will  win  over  bad 
>ecause  it  is  nicer."  This  childish  idea  fits  well  into  a  world  in 
.vhich  "all  little  girls  are  made  of  sugar  and  spice." 

We  are  now  told  that  world  affairs  are  in  a  fairly  serious 
<tate.  But  no  one  in  the  national  administration  has  had  the 
ou rage  to  alert  the  American  people  that  we  stand  at  the 
uesent  juncture  of  civilization,  not  as  the  Rome  of  our  time, 
Dut  as  the  Carthage  —  a  complacent  merchant-civilization,  in 
grave  danger  as  we  meekly  wait  for  our  own  soil  to  be  sown 
■vith  nuclear  salt.  If  might  does  not  make  right  in  our  world, 
t  will  at  least  give  the  mighty  the  privilege  of  standing  up  to 
->e  heard.  The  Prince  of  Monaco  has  not  made  earth-shaking 
ironouncements  of  late,  and  should  he  attempt  to  do  so,  the 
•arth  would  not  shake.  How  long  will  it  be  before  our  eartii- 
[haking  declarations  will  no  longer  be  heard?  Russia's  impe- 
ialist  expansion  policies  continue  unabated,  and  her  position 
s  a  military  power  is  becoming  highly  respected. 

Let  it  be  said  at  this  point  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  de- 
.truction  of  America  in  this  century  is  inevitable.  There  is  a 
aint  hope  for  salvation,  and  on  this  slender  chance  lies  the 
iestiny  of  Western  Civilization.  But  time  is  running  out,  and 
hould  we  aspire  to  survival  there  can  be  no  equivocation.  Our 
)asic  weakness  is  a  weakness  from  within;  and  this  malady  of 
.pirit.  deficiency  of  education,  misguidance  of  aims,  and  pov- 
srtj  of  leadership  among  our  politicians  makes  us  easy  prey  to 
jur  enemies  who  wish  to  destroy  us. 

You  know  it  was  my  pleasure  to  grow  up  during  an  era 
.vhen  every  classroom  had  an  American  flag,  and  we  gathered 
n  the  auditorium  several  times  a  week  to  sing  patriotic  and 
"oik  songs.  These  were  some  of  the  simple  pleasures  of  my 
hildhood  memories  —  our  debate  contests  often  included  a 
peech  on  preservation  of  the  Union  by  Daniel  Webster  —  our 
iclidays  were  punctuated  with  patriotic  speeches  by  local 
:ommunity  leaders  on  the  virtues  of  flag,  home,  and  country, 
learned  at  an  early  age  that  the  soldier  was  an  honorable  fig- 
ire  in  our  history,  and  his  profession  was  one  to  be  followed 
vith  pride.   But  in  recent  years,  our  military  establishment  has 
jecome  fair  game  for  the  "Liberals."  Why  is  this  so?  Is  a  sol- 
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dier's  career  less  honorable  than  that  of  a  welfare  corps  for 
employed'.'  Hasn't  history  shown  thai  military  weakne 
vites  an  attack?  1  lave  we  forgotten  Munich  and  Chamberlain 
ofWorld  Wai  II, or  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor? 
Recent  records  will  show  that  percentage  increase  in  military 
spending  is  less  than  in  the  welfare.  We  are  nol  a  militaristic 
nation  and  do  not  like  to  spend  on  armaments  -  but  we  must 
be  realistic  and  keep  our  nation  militarily  strong. 

American  people  must  discard  the  false  hope  that  the 
greatest  external  threat  to  our  security      international  com- 
munism   -  is  "mellowing."  and  remain  ever  watchful  against 
this  Godless  movement  until  it  abandons  its  dreams  of  world 
domination.  This  nation  stands  today  in  need  of  great  leader- 
ship and  executive  courage  not  seen  since  World  War  II.  Our 
allies  stand  away  from  us  quietly  watching  and  hoping.  So  let 
us  give  them  a  star  to  follow  and  inspire  their  desire  to  remain 
independent. 

The  general  attitude  among  the  American  people  seems  to 
be  that  unless  we  are  willing  to  talk  with  our  so-called  adver- 
saries we  will  never  be  able  to  find  out  what  each  other  is 
thinking.  Nor  will  we  be  able  to  carry  on  meaningful  talks  on 
how  to  limit  arms  and  reduce  tensions  in  the  world.  However, 
just  as  it  is  important  to  come  to  terms  with  our  enemies,  we 
must  also  stand  fast  with  our  friends  and  not  forsake  them. 

We  are  now  in  a  period  of  "detente"  with  Moscow  and 
Peking.   But  what  does  detente  mean0  Does  it  mean  one  thing 
to  us  and  quite  another  to  the  Communist  world?  Does  it 
mean  what  is  ours  is  subject  to  negotiations,  and  what  is  theirs 
is  not?  Is  detente  to  be  used  for  our  adversaries'  own  benefit, 
and  interpreted  in  the  manner  they  see  fit?  Does  it  only  apply 
to  areas  that  are  to  their  advantage?  What  about  Vietnam? 
Why  hasn't  detente  applied  there'1  Or  the  Middle  East,  where 
Peking  is  supporting  the  PLO,  or  in  Africa  where  Peking  is  also 
supplying  guerrillas?  In  other  words,  I  believe  we  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  put  too  much  faith  in  "detente"  as  the  corner- 
stone of  negotiations.  Remember  that  "detente"  with  the 
Communists  was  tried  before  in  the  early  20's.  in  the  30's  and 
President  Roosevelt  tried  it  during  the  wartime  conferences  of 
Teheran,  Yalta  and  Potsdam.  Detente  is  not  permanent  at 
present;  it  is  only  a  dream,  merely  another  form  of  cold  war  - 
the  fallacious  semantics  involved  will  only  bewilder  the  people 
and  augment  confusion.  The  free  world  has  unconsciously 
fallen  into  a  trap  and  lost  the  guidance  of  its  central  principle; 
consequently,  right  has  been  confused  with  wrong,  friend  has 
been  taken  for  foe.  and  righteousness  and  justice  have  been 
sacrificed.  The  veteran  diplomat  Alexis  Johnson  put  it  very 
succinctly.  He  said,  "If  we  go  too  far  in  placating  our  enemies 
at  the  expense  of  our  friends,  we  may  end  up  with  nothing." 

Now  the  most  controversial  diplomatic  problem  in 
American  foreign  policy  in  the  last  three  decades  has  been  the 
China  question.  Our  recent  talks  with  Peking  have  not  pro- 
duced any  tangible  results. 

Red  China  today  is  faced  with  two  main  problems  -popula- 
tion and  seccession.  Her  commune  system  of  agriculture  has 
never  been  productive  enough  to  feed  over  800  million  inhab- 
itants. Grain  had  to  be  imported  from  America  and  other 
countries.  Regarding  succession  -  Mao  Tse-tung  has  not  des- 
ignated anyone  to  take  his  place.  This  remains  a  very  serious 
problem.  Many  people  have  asked  the  question:  will  there  be 
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a  struggle  for  power  after  Mao's  death'.'   I  low  about  the  Soviet 
Union  -  what  role  will  it  play  in  any  power  struggle?  Will 
they  try  to  place  in  power  Chinese  leaders  more  sympathetic 
to  their  world  strategy?  The  Sino  Soviet  split  is  serious.   It  is 
caused  by  conflicting  geographical  ambitions.  The  Soviets 
now  have  over  40  divisions  along  the  border,  and  many  mis- 
siles. The  Chinese  are  building  air  raid  shelters  everywhere. 
But  we  must  remember  that  although  Mao  is  anti-Russian,  he 
is  not  anti-Communist.   Is  it  possible  that  after  his  death  a 
change  could  take  place  in  Peking's  Politburo  that  is  more  in 
line  with  the  Moscow  point  of  view?  The  Soviets  and  the 
Chinese  have  supplied  enormous  equipment  to  the  North 
Vietnamese.   It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  succession  pro- 
blem in  Communist  China  is  too  shaky  at  the  moment  for 
the  United  States  to  recognize  them.  I  do  not  believe  that 
President  Ford  and  Secretary  Kissinger  will  make  the  move 
before  the  election. 

David  Bruce,  former  chief  of  the  U.S.  Liaison  Office  in 
Red  China,  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
Peking  will  continue  to  denounce  the  United  States  "as  one  of 
the  two  great  imperialistic  powers."  He  said  that  Peking  will 
continue  the  current  detente  "as  long  as  it  is  profitable  to 
them."  After  his  experience  with  the  mainland  regime  he  con- 
cluded, "I  would  not  care  to  live  under  that  system." 

Alfred  Jenkins,  former  director  of  the  American  Liaison 
Office  in  Peking,  assessed  the  situation  on  the  mainland  after 
his  return  to  the  U.  S.  He  said  the  Peking  regime  cannot  bring 
true  well-being  to  the  Chinese  people  and  cannot  open  a  glori- 
ous vista  for  the  country;  that  despite  Washington's 
efforts,  it  is  "very  difficult"  to  open  up  the  door  to  the  main- 
land. The  difficulty  is  that  the  Peking  regime  "refrains  from 
making  open  communications  with  the  outside  world."  He 
warned  that  such  an  attitude  would  certainly  produce  misun- 
derstandings between  countries  and  would  be  "highly  danger- 
ous," that  Washington's  efforts  for  detente  with  Peking  "will 
not  easily  bring  results"  because  it  is  "a  too  complex  and  dif- 
ficult job."  He  said  American  diplomats  can  only  go  a  radius 
of  14  miles  around  the  city.  For  anything  further  he  must  be 
granted  permission.  "I  wanted  to  reach  the  average  Chinese 
people  but  I  simply  could  not  do  it."  He  spent  a  year  there 
arranging  a  Liaison  Office  in  Peking,  but  could  visit  other  cities 
only  by  arrangements.  He  described  the  situation  in  the  cities 
as  very  different  from  that  during  the  time  he  was  there  in 
1946  and  1949.  It  is  not  so  "colorful  as  it  was  and  there  is  no 
competition  in  any  kind  of  business."  The  Communists 
want  to  "increase  productivity  on  the  one  hand  and  cling  to 
the  ideological  doctrines  on  the  other."  And  finally  he  ob- 
served that  and  orderly  succession  of  leadership  is  "difficult." 

What  you  really  have  are  two  different  Chinas  today. 
You  have  two  diametrically  opposite  systems  of  government, 
fundamentally  different,  politically  different,  and  socially  dif- 
ferent. On  one  side,  the  state  owns  practically  everything;  on 
the  other  side,  there  is  private  ownership  of  property.  On  one 
side,  the  state  takes  care  of  everything;  on  the  other  side,  there 
is  free  enterprise. 

Then  what  is  Mao's  strategy  regarding  the  Republic  of 
China  on  the  Island  of  Taiwan?  I  believe  it  can  be  summed  up 
in  one  word  -  isolation.  Mao  would  like  to  diminish  the  sig- 
nificance of  Taiwan  by  isolating  her  politically  and  economi- 


cally -  politically  to  diminish  her  status  as  a  nation,  economi- 
cally to  undersell  the  Republic  of  China  in  the  world  market. 

Many  people  might  ask  why  we  should  be  so  concerned 
with  the  Republic  of  China  in  Taiwan  since  it  is  such  a  small 
nation  and  carries  very  little  weight  in  world  affairs.  We  must 
keep  in  mind  that  the  size  of  the  nation  is  not  the  important 
factor.  The  important  point  is  the  need  to  continue  to  honor 
our  pledge  of  mutual  security  to  the  people  of  free  China.  If 
the  United  States  is  going  to  maintain  the  respect  of  other  free 
nations  of  the  world,  we  cannot  afford  to  become  fair  weather 
friends  of  smaller  countries  who  look  to  us  daily  for  leader- 
ship. 

We  just  cannot  turn  friendship  off  and  on  like  water  run- 
ning out  of  a  faucet  and  expect  to  maintain  and  deserve  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  our  other  allies. 

We  have  a  long  standing  commitment  to  the  free  people  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  and  we  must  continue  to  honor  this 
commitment  with  sincerity  of  purpose  and  determination. 

Our  defense  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China  is  necessary 
because  Mao  constantly  says,  "We  will  liberate  Taiwan  and  no 
force  on  earth  can  stop  us."  Therefore,  diplomatic  recognition 
and  security  treaty  are  mutually  -  totally  interdependent,  i.e., 
we  cannot  have  a  security  treaty  with  a  state  we  do  not  recog- 
nize. Formosa  is  like  an  unsinkable  aircraft  carrier  in  our 
defense  perimeters  on  the  Pacific. 

The  United  States  must  protect  its  defense  alliance  in  Asia. 
It  must  fulfill  its  commitments.  It  cannot  afford  to  produce 
a  vacuum.  Basically,  the  American  people  want  the  Asian 
populace  to  have  the  necessities  of  life  —  to  live  in  peace.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  maintain  our  long-term  friendly  relations 
and  commitments  to  our  Asian  allies.  Americans  have  sacri- 
ficed over  100,000  lives  in  important  wars  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  I  believe  we  will  continue  to  support  whatever 
is  needed  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Asia. 

Winston  Churchill,  the  actual  father  of  the  cold  war  strate- 
gy, was  once  asked  if  the  United  States  could  continue  to  hold 
the  dominating  world  position  which  it  inherited  after  its  vic- 
tory in  World  War  II.   He  answered,  out  of  his  deep  wisdom, 
"It  can  do  so.  if  it  will  stay  the  course." 

What  Churchill  said  can  certainly  be  applicable  today. 
What  America  needs  is  "staying  power"  if  she  is  to  carry  on 
the  leadership  of  the  free  world.  This  is  what  the  Communists 
seem  to  have  over  us  —  they  are  dedicated  to  "stay  the  course" 
regardless  of  the  defeats  they  may  experience,  and  that  is  why, 
in  my  opinion,  they  are  winning.  In  his  book  War  and  Peace, 
the  late  Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  expressed  the 
problem  of  America  cogently:  "What  we  lack  today  are  not 
material  things.  Our  material  production  has  broken  world 
records  time  and  again.  What  we  are  truly  short  of  is  the  com- 
mitment of  justice  and  motive  power.  Without  such  a  convic- 
tion, all  other  things  will  have  little  value.  Our  material  power 
is  enormous,"  he  wrote,  "but  our  moral  power  is  growing  in- 
creasingly weaker."  The  greatness  of  America  does  not  lie  in 
its  wealth,  higher  living  standard,  or  number  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, but  rather,  in  its  sincere  dedication  to  the  idea  of  freedom 
and  democracy  for  all.   I  think  when  the  chips  are  down,  the 
American  people  will  make  the  right  choice  on  this  vital  ques- 
tion of  peace  as  they  have  done  in  all  past  occasions. 


Hal 
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The  Building 


The  Ralph  Wyatt  Adams  University  Center  is  the 
focal  point  of  student  activities  and  entertainment  on 
the  Troy  campus.  The  55,000  square-foot  building  is 
both  comfortable  and  practical  and  offers  versatile 
conference  facilities  and  services  for  student,  faculty, 
administration,  alumni  and  guests.  The  center  has  the 
best  facilities  for  meeting  and  dining  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  this  area. 

The  main  entrance  is  noted  by  its  large,  covered 
crescent  drive  on  the  east  side  of  the  building.  As  one 
enters  the  Adams  Center,  the  University  Book  Store 
Idisplay  windows  on  the  right  provide  an  impressive 

S'iew  of  the  store's  merchandise.  As  compared  with 
he  former  book  store,  more  items  essential  to  the 
tudents'  stay  on  campus  are  now  available  in  this 
much  larger  and  more  convenient  area. 

Located  in  the  center  of  the  first  floor  is  the 
information  booth  which  provides  conference  guests 
a  centralized  registration  area  and  visitors  with 
information  concerning  the  campus.  From  here  one 
can  see  extensive  use  of  the  school  colors,  black  and 
red,  with  an  occasional  brightly  hued  vinyl  panel  at 
the  end  of  a  corridor. 

The  recreation  room,  to  the  left  of  the  main 
entrance,  encompasses  5,000  square  feet.  It  is 
complete  with  pool,  snooker.  Ping  Pong,  Foosball  and 
i  variety  of  electronic  games.  Adjacent  to  the  lobby 
of  the  recreation  room  is  an  enclosed  area  for  table 
games  such  as  cards,  Monopoly,  Clue,  chess  and 
checkers. 

The  Adams  Center  Dining  Room  is  the  showcase  of 
the  first  floor  with  full-length  windows  opening  on  to 
a  patio  and  gardens  to  the  rear  of  the  building.  The 
food  service  offerings  here  include  short  orders,  a 
buffet  line,  and  steaks  charcoal-grilled  to  your  taste. 
Three  private  dining  rooms  border  the  interior  wall. 

Located  to  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  is  the 
Post  Office,  providing  convenient  postal  service  to  the 
University  community. 

A  6,000  square-foot  Ballroom  is  the  main  feature 
of  the  second  floor.  It  may  be  divided  into  four 
separate  sections,  the  first  section  with  a  stage.  The 
side  walls  of  the  Ballroom  are  decorated  with 
smoked,  gold-veined  mirrors  and  trimmed  in  wood. 
Other  meeting  rooms,  seating  from  20  to  50,  are 
convenient  to  the  Ballroom.  A  second-floor  lounge 
provides  for  the  everyday  leisure  time  of  the  student 
and  a  private  TV  room  is  located  adjacent  to  the 
student  lounge.  The  faculty  lounge  is  also  located  on 
the  second  floor  and  is  open  for  use  during  regular 
hours. 
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Functions  and  Services 
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The  Adam's  Center  is  the  living  room  of  the 
University  and  an  area  where  students  and  faculty 
may  communicate  on  a  personal  level. 

The  Center  Director  oversees  the  facilities  and 
directs  the  programs  established  by  the  Adams  Center 
Union  Board.  Development  of  programs  for 
entertainment  and  maintenance  of  policies  and 
procedures  for  the  Adams  Center  are  the  main 
functions  of  the  board.  Among  present  programs 
being  presented  are  movies,  coffee  houses,  bridge 
lessons  and  dances. 

Various  administrative  offices,  all  related  to 
student  services,  are  located  in  the  Adams  Center. 
They  are:  Dean  of  Student  Affairs,  Donald  J.  Gibson; 
Associate  Dean  of  Student  Affairs,  Robert  Williford; 
Director  of  Housing  and  Conference  Services,  Arthur 
Coker;  Director  of  Student  Activities,  Marvin  Vickers; 
Director  of  Counseling,  Sherrel  Bees;  Director  of 
Placement,  Erin  Teal;  and  the  Adams  Center  Director, 
Bill  Marrs. 

Troy  State's  yearbook,  the  Palladium,  the  Student 
Government  Association,  and  the  Inter  fraternity 
Council  offices  are  housed  in  the  Adams  Center.  All 
of  these  offices  are  centrally  located  in  a  suite  with 
the  Director  of  Student  Activities  so  as  to  assist  the 
student  in  his  search  for  information. 

"The  Role  of  the  College  Union,"  adopted  in  1954 
and  reaffirmed  in  1964  by  the  Association  of  College 
Unions-International  (ACUT),  explains  well  why 
union  programs  and  buildings  exist  and  are  now 
nourishing  around  the  world. 
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THE 
ROLE 
OF  THE 
COLLEGE  UNION 


I.  Die  union  is  the  community  center  ol  the  college,  for  -ill  the  memberN  ol 
(Ml-  college  family  students  faculty,  administration,  alumni  and  guests  It 
is  not  iiist  ,1  building;  it  is  also  .in  organization  jnd  a  program  Together  they 
represent  a  well-considered  plan  for  the  .  ommunity  life  ol  the  college 

]    \s  tin.'     living  room"  or  the   "hearthstone  the  union 

provides  for  the  services,  conveniences,  and  amenities  the  members  ol  the 
college  family  need  in  then  daily  life  on  the  campus  and  for  getting  to  know 
and  understand  one  another  through  informal  association  outside  the 
classroom 

3    Pie  union  is  p.irt  ol  the  educational  program  ol  (he  i>  ill 

As  the  center  oi   college  community    hie.  it  serves  as  a  laboratory  ol 

citizenship,  training  students  m  soeial  responsibility  and  'or  leadership  in  our 

democracy. 

Through  its  \arious  boards,  committees   -m^  stall    it  provides  a  cultural. 

social,    and    recreational    program,    aiming    lo    make    tree    time    activity      i 

cooperative  factor  with  study  in  education 

In    all   its  processes  it  entourages  sell  directed  activity,  giving  maximum 

opportunity     lor    self-realization     and    lor    growth    in    individual    mkuI 

compclcnev    and  group     ffectivenCSS    Us  goal  is  the  development 
as  well  as  intellects 


4.  The  Union  serves  as  a  unify  me  Ion  C  in  the  hie 
enduring  regard  lor  and  loyalty    lo  the  college 


i  ege,  cultivating 


ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGE  UNIONS  -  INTERNATIONAL 


These  are  not  just  objectives  of  the  college  Linioi 
but  should  be  a  basis  for  growth  of  the  student  an 
the  faculty  member.  The  union  is  developing  at  Tro 


State     as     part     of     the     foundation     for     further 
development  of  the  University  community. 


The  Center  Staff 

Bill  Marrs,  a  1974  graduate  of  Troy  State,  is  the 
Director  of  the  Adams  Center.  He  has  a  degree  in 
Business  Management  and  has  been  working  with  the 
development  of  the  Center's  programs  since  April. 
[974. 

Janie  Waller,  Mr.  Marrs'  secretary,  maintains  the 
reservations  for  space  in  the  Adams  Center  and  assists 
hi  various  areas  of  programming,  in  addition  to  her 
ecretarial  duties.  She  is  presently  studying  toward  a 
iegree  in  Elementary  Education  and  has  been  on  the 
tuff  of  the  University  Center  since  its  opening. 

Two  new  additions  to  the  staff  are  Pete  Federovich 
and  Jerry  Foster,  both  part-time  employees  and 
Jfull-time  students.  Mr.  Federovich  began  his  studies  in 
(the  fall  of  1975  in  Nursing  after  nine  years  in  the 
JArmy  as  a  helicopter  pilot.  As  Area  Supervisor,  he  is 
^sponsible  for  the  operation  of  the  recreation  room, 
issists  in  the  physical  maintenance,  and  directs 
programs  for  the  Adams  Center. 

The  publicity  for  existing  programs  and  their 
I  execution  are  in  the  hands  of  Jerry  Foster.  He  is  now 
studying  music  and  is  involved  in  teaching  younger 
students  o\~  music.  In  addition,  10  to  15  student 
■vorkers  are  required  to  maintain  the  operation  of  the 
ecreation  room  and  security  after  regular  operating 
tours. 


The  Union  Board 


The  Union  Board,  established  in  the  fall  of  1974 
under  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs,  is 
composed  of  13  members,  7  of  which  are  students 
elected  or  appointed  by  fellow  students  tor  one-year 
terms.  Elections  are  held  in  cooperation  with  the 
Student  Government  each  spring.  Appointments  to 
the  board  are  also  made  at  this  time.  The  new  Union 
Board  takes  office  at  the  beginning  of  each  Summer 
Quarter. 

The  current  Union  Board  members  are:  Geoffrey 
Bedell,  student;  Debbie  Benton,  student;  Donald  J. 
Gibson,  Dean  of  Student  Affairs;  Mark  Howell, 
student;  Shelia  Jenkins,  student;  Mrs.  William 
Kilpatrick,  non-faculty  alumnus;  Helen  Leverett. 
faculty;  Mike  Manuel,  student;  James  O'Neal,  faculty 
member;  H.L.  Smith,  student;  Marvin  K.  Vickers, 
Director  of  Student  Activities;  and  Albert  Whittle. 
Business  Manager. 
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(continued  from  page  15) 

Projects'  Engineer,  assigned  to  the 
company's  Consumer  Products  Division, 
from  August,  1975. 

Earlier,  upon  joining  West  Point 
Pepperell  in  September,  1973,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Personnel  Department  of 
the  Fairfax  towel  facilities  as  a 
Management  Trainee. 

His  wife  is  the  former  Katherine 
Madison  of  Tuscaloosa.  They  have  one 
son,  Thomas  Madison,  1.  The  family  has 
relocated  to  Mexia  from  614 
Terracewood  Drive,  Opelika,  Alabama. 


Thomas  M.  Penton 


Michael  G.  Lawrence  is  employed  as  a 
Market  Representative  with  NCR 
Corporation  in  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
Michael    and    Daphne   Layton   Lawrence 

have  two  daughters:  Candi,  who  is  3,  and 
Amy,  who  is  1 . 
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Sandra  Flowers,  granddaughter  of  Mrs. 
Emma  Flowers  (1967  "Alumnus  of  the 
Year"  at  TSU)  is  a  French  teacher  in  the 
Ozark,  Alabama,  city  school  system. 
Recently,  Sandra  was  chosen  "Dale 
County's  Outstanding  Young  Educator" 
by  the  Ozark  Jaycees. 


Brenda  Bush  Grnenewald  was  married 
to  Mark  Gruenewald  of  Georgiana, 
Alabama,  in  August  of  1973.  Brenda 
teaches  at  R.L.  Austin  Middle  School, 
Georgiana,  and  Mark  owns  the  Western 
Auto  Associate  Store.  They  are  expecting 
a  child  in  February. 
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Thomas  C.  Lovett 

Thomas  C.  Lovett  was  recently 
promoted  to  Store  Manager,  Sears 
Roebuck  and  Company  in  Sebring, 
Florida.  Thomas  was  previously  Store 
Manager  of  the  Sears  Store  in  Ozark, 
Alabama. 


Melvin  J.  Johnson  is  stationed  with  the 
U.S.  Army,  Mainz,  Germany,  as  a  Clinical 
Specialist  with  "B"  Company  Medical 
Battalion.  Melvin  is  also  attending  the 
TSU  Graduate  Program  in  International 
Relations  in  Weisboden,  Germany. 
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Jerry  and  Linda  Colquitt  are  both  now 
teaching  in  the  Douglas,  Georgia,  school 
system.  Jerry  is  teaching  sixth-grade 
physical  education  at  Satilla  Elementary 
School. 

Linda,  who  received  her  B.S.  from 
TSU  in  1971  and  her  M.S.  from  TSU  in 
1975  is  teaching  reading  in  individualized 
programs  for  grades  4  —  6  at  West-Green 
Elementary  School. 


"Chuck"     Elmer     Monday     is     now 

working  at  Central  Junior  High  School  in 
Phenix  City,  Alabama,  as  Department 
Chairman  of  the  Physical  Education 
department,  teacher,  and  football, 
basketball,  and  track  coach. 


Les  Faulk  is  presently  doing  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in 
Athens,  Georgia.  Les  is  working  on  his 
Masters  of  Fine  Arts  degree  in  graphics. 


IN 

MEMORIUM 

We  are  saddened  to  report  th( 
untimely  death  of  TSU  graduate  Dr 
Perry  Crane  Walker.  Dr.  Walker,  o 
Tallahassee,  Florida,  and  his  four  childrei 
were  killed  when  his  private  plan' 
exploded  in  mid-air  and  crashed  nea 
Cross  City,  Florida.  Dr.  Walker  and  hi 
children  were  en  route  to  Tallahassee  t 
spend  the  Christmas  holidays  with  hi 
wife  and  mother. 

Dr.  Walker,  38,  headed  Florida' 
state-wide  testing  program  for  grades  on 
to  twelve.  He  was  a  licensed  psychologis 
in  Alabama  and  Georgia  who  had  receive, 
his  B.S.  degree  from  Troy  Stat 
University  in  1961  and  Ins  M.A.  am 
Ph.D.  degrees  from  the  University  < 
Georgia  in  1969. 

Walker  returned  to  TSU  in  1969  I 
teach  psychology  for  one  year.  H 
practiced  psychology  at  the  Regional* 
Guidance  Center  at  Carrollton,  Georgia 
for  one  year  before  moving  to  Florida  i; 
1971. 

Dr.  Walker  was  widely  respected  i: 
psychological  circles  for  his  research  i 
the  area  of  creativity  anion 
Spanish-speaking  children.  The  childre 
killed  in  the  mishap  were  Perry  Crane.  Jr 
who  was  born  while  Walker  was  a  studen 
at  TSU  and  would  have  beei 
fifteen-years-old  on  January  13th 
ten-year-old  twin  girls,  Elaine  an 
Catherine,  and  five-year-old  James  Lane 

Dr.  Walker  came  to  TSU  in  1960  as 
transfer  student.  He  completed  his  senio 
year  here  and  graduated  in  1961.  Whil 
on  campus  he  made  many  friends.  He  wa 
president  of  the  Westminister  Fellowshi 
and  served  as  TSU's  First  coordinatior  c 
relgious  activities. 

He  served  as  lay  minister  of  th 
Columbia.  Alabama.  Presbyterian  Churc 
during  his  senior  year  at  TSU.  He  als 
played  saxophone  in  a  campus  danc 
band. 
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Join  Your  Local  TSU  Alumni  Chapter 


Plans  are  now  underway  to  establish 
id  reorganize  Alumni  Chapters  in  1  1 
eas  throughout  the  Southeast. 

Initial  mailings  have  gone  out  to  alum- 

in  Dothan,  Birmingham.  Mobile.  Co- 
mbus-Phenix  City,  Lanett-West  Point 
hd  Greenville.  The  response  has  been 
iod.  Many  alumni  have  shown  a  great 
wrest,  making  the  prospects  of  estab- 
fhing  strong  Alumni  Chapters  in  these 
eas  very  promising.  Alumni  from  all 
er  the  region  recognize  the  advantages 

establishing  strong  Alumni  Chapters 
lid  want  to  support  their  University 
•rough  local  activities  and  programs. 
j  Would  you  enjoy  talking  to  George 
ashington's  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  biog- 
pher?  What  about  the  courtroom  artist 
Ir  the  Jack  Ruby  trial?  Or  a  syndicated 
llumnist  who  is  read  by  over  three  mil- 
!)n  people  weekly? 

|  Maybe  you  would  like  to  get  to  know 
ae  of  the  most  promising  basketball 
Caches  in  the  region,  the  track  coach 
no  put  together  the  Gulf  South  Confer- 
|ce  Championship  Cross  Country  team. 

help  a  new  football  coach  plan  his 
fategy  for  winning. 

I  am  sure  that  you  would  enjoy  hear- 
Jg  the  members  of  the  "Sound  of  the 
mth"  Band,  the  Collegiate  Singers  or  the 


the  TSU  Theatre  Company  perform.   All 
of  this,  and  more,  is  available  to  you 
through  an  active  alumni  Chapter  which 
meets  regularly  to  serve  as  host  for  these 
University  personalities. 

An  alumni  chapter  can  be  more  than 
programs  provided  by  the  University.   It 
will  certainly  mean  the  renewal  of  old 
acquaintances  and  the  building  of  new 
friendships.  An  active  association  will 
give  each  of  you  an  opportunity  to  have 
input  into  the  progress  of  our  University. 

Organizational  meetings  have  been  set 
for  the  Birmingham  and  Mobile  areas.  In 
Birmingham,  alumni  will  gather  in  Room 
400,  Fitzgerald  Student  Center,  Jefferson 
State  Junior  College,  at  7:30  p.m.  on 
February  24th.  For  information,  call 
George  Layton  at  853-1200. 

^In  Mobile,  the  meeting  will  be  in  the 
Recreation  area  of  Sage  Avenue  United 
Methodist  Church,  216  South  Sage 
Avenue,  beginning  at  7:30  p.m.  on 
February  26th.  For  information,  call 
Reverend  Frank  Furr  at  478-8104. 

Also,  programs  in  Brewton,  Mont- 
gomery, Pensacola,  and  Atlanta  will  be 
held  soon.  If  you  would  like  further 
information  about  the  alumni  chapter  in 
your  area,  or  if  you  would  like  to  initiate 
plans  to  organize  a  chapter  in  your  area, 


call  or  write  Roberl  Cauthen,  Director  of 
Alumni  Affairs,  Troy  State  University, 
Troy  Alabama  36081 .  Phone  (205) 
566-3000.  extension  253. 

[f  you  live  in  these  areas,  look  for  the 
organization  of  your  alumni  chapter  soon: 
Birmingham      Lanett-West  Point 
Mobile  Columbus-Phenix 

City 
Atlanta  Greenville 

If  you  live  in  these  areas,  join  the 
many  TSU  alumni  who  support  their  Uni- 
versity through  active  local  chapters: 
Dothan  Montgomery 

Pensacola  Brewton 

Fort  Walton 


Attention  1974-75 

Graduates 

Graduates  of  1974-75  will  be  sent 
their  copy  of  the  1974-75  Palladium 
upon  receipt  of  $1 .25  for  postage  and 
current  mailing  address. 

Inquiries  should  be  sent  to  Jacqueline 
Crawley,  Office  of  Student  Affairs,  Troy 
State  University,  Troy,  Alabama  36081 . 
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ADD  A  NEW  DIMENSION 
TO  YOUR  TROY  STATE  DIPLOMA 


An  attractive  reproduction  of  your  diploma,  printe 

on  rich  looking,  bright  finished  copper,  and  mounte 

on  a  solid  walnut  base,  is  being  offered  by  the  Tro\ 

State  Alumni  Association. 

Send  your  diploma  with  a  check 

or  money  order  for  $24.95  with 

order    blank.    Your    plaque    and 

original  diploma  will  be  returned 

post  paid.  Allow  2  weeks. 


METAL  DECOR 
BOX  3606 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.  62708 

I  enclose  $ 


TROY  STATE 


to  cover  the  cost 


_8"  x  10"  at  $24.95  each 
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FOR. AND  ABOUT  THHROY  STATE  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM 


THANK  YOU! 


What  do  you  think  when  you 
receive  a  request  for  money  from 
your  Alma  Mater? 

Perhaps  I'm  opening  Pandora's 
box  by  asking  this  question;  but, 
the  help  that  the  University 
receives  in  the  form  of  private 
gifts  from  its  alumni,  friends, 
and  faculty  and  staff,  is  very 
important.  It  is  so  important,  in 
fact,  that  we  must  explore  what 
private  gifts  do  and  help  you 
better  understand  why  we  ask 
you  to  give. 

Many  people  think  of  Troy 
State  and  other  similar  institu- 
tions as  being  state-supported. 
The  truth  is  that  in  reality 
they  are  only  state-assisted. 


Less  than  half  of  the  operating 
funds  come  from  state  or 
federal  sources.  The  other 
amount  must  come  from  student 
fees  and  private  contributions. 
Certainly  the  University  could 
be  operated  without  private 
gifts.  We  could  sacrifice  the 
margin  which  makes  Troy  State 
uniquely  excellent. 

Private  dollars  do  many  things 
for  the  University.  They  make 
some  programs,  like  the  debate 
program,  a  reality.  They  enhance 
many  other  programs  and  in 
still  others  they  provide  a  few 
dollars  to  pay  for  an  award  or 
add  a  special  touch. 

The  single  most  important 
thing  that  your  gifts  do  is  to 
provide  matching  funds  for 
federal  dollars  which  form  the 
heart  and  soul  of  our  financial 
aid  program. 

More  than  50  percent  of  our 
students  receive  some  sort  of 
financial  aid  during  their  stay  at 
TSU.  In  many  of  these  cases, 
private  gifts  which  generate 
federal  dollars  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  whether  a  student 
can  attend  the  University  or  not. 

Education  has  been  the  hall- 
mark of  the  American  system. 
Whether  obtained  informally  or 
formally,  educating  oneself  has 
always  been  a  major  ingredient 
in  the  American  dream. 

When  Troy  State  was  original- 
ly founded  as  Troy  Normal 
School,  it  was  left  up  to  the 
community  to  provide  the  build- 
ing and  land  for  the  school. 
There  was  no  financial  aid 
for  students.  Private  support  has 
always  been  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  this  educational 
institution. 

In  the  immediate  future, 
private  gifts  will  be  even  more 
important.  When  you  get  a 


request  for  support  from  Troy 
State  University,  think  about 
what  your  education's  done  for 
you,  think  about  what  education 
in  general  has  done  for  your 
community  and  region  and  con- 
sider carefully  what  your  invest- 
ment will  be  in  TSU. 

Let  us  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  all  the  alumni,  friends, 
and  faculty  and  staff  members 
who  have  contributed  to  the 
1976  Annual  Fund.  If  you  have 
not  contributed  to  this  year's 
Annual  Fund  yet,  why  not  do 
so  now. 
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The  Cover  is  an  original  piece  of  graph- 
ic ail  prepared  for  our  cover  by  TSU 
alumnus  II.  Lesley  Faulk.  Les  is  now  a 
graduate  student  in  graphics  and  de- 
sign at  the  University  of  Georgia.  The 
cover  depicts  TSU  alumnus  Zac  Carter, 
former  president  and  primary  builder 
of  Avondale  Shipyards.  The  feature 
article  on  Mr.  Carter  begins  on  page  4. 
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Troy  State  University  is  an  equal  opportunity 
institution  and  as  such  does  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
in  any  of  its  programs  including  admission  of 
students  and  employment.  The  University 
complies  with  Title  IX  of  the  1  ducation 
Amendments  of  1972.  Inquiries  concerning  the 
application  of  Title  IX  may  be  referred  by 
employees  to  the  Director  of  Personnel  Services 
at  telephone  205/566-3000.  Extension  332,  or 
Room  105  Bibb  Graves  Hall,  and  by  students  to 
the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs,  telephone 
205/566-3000,  Extension  296,  or  Room  234 
The  Adams  (enter. 
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Zac  Carter 


Henry  Zac  Carter  is  a  unique  individual.  From  a  modes> 

beginning  in  Goshen,  Alabama,  he  rose  to  the  presidency  o' 

the   country's   fourth   largest  shipbuilding  organization 

His  company,  Avondale  Shipyards,  Inc.  of  New  Orleans 

has  a  singular  reputation  in  two  distinct  areas:  it  has  ; 

nonunion  workforce  and  it  has  a  history  of  innovatioi 

in  techniques  of  ship  construction.  In  1972  Mr.  Cartel 

retired  and  directed  his  attentions  to  a  number  of 

varied   activities  which  consume  a  large  portion  ol 

each  day. 

Sitting  in  his  eighteenth-floor  downtown  Ne\ 

Orleans    office   overlooking  the  Mississippi   River 

Mr.    Carter    reflected    on    his    past    and    prcseni 

business   endeavors.   With    him    were   Dr.   Rhae  M 

Swisher,  Jr.,  Dean  of  the  TSU  School  of  Busines 
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and     Commerce,     and     James     M.     Brashei 
Executive  Director  of  the  TSU  Foundation. 
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SWISHER:    1    understand    that  you   went   to  Tro; 
Normal  for  two  years. 

CARTER:  1  left  there  in  '27  and  I  taught  school  foi 

a     few    years.    I    went    to    Lockhart        down    neai 

Florala.  It's  a  sawmill  town.  Then  I  moved  after  one 

year  to  Dozier.  I  coached  football  there  for  twe 

years.  After  that  I  went  to  Tuscaloosa.  I  had  i 

math   fellowship  there   at   the  University 

went   back   to  coaching  after  I   graduatec 

from  the  University  of  Alabama  and  thei 

in  '35  I  went  to  Washington,  D.C..  and  go 

a   government  job   and   I   went   to  nigh 

school  and  graduated  from  Georgetown  ii 

'39.  1  got  my  law  degree  at  Georgetown  ii 

'39    and    I    stayed    in    the   government  al 

during  the  war.  You  know  those  were  hectii 

days.    About      1 940  I  went  to  the   Maritime 

Commission.  I  worked  up  to  a  pretty  gooc 

job   at    the   Maritime.    And   I   came  he 

from  there. 
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SWISHER:   So    it    was     through    tin 

government    agencies    that    yon   go 

into  shipbuilding. 

CARTER:  That's  right.  During  tin 


HE 


Shipbuilder 


var,   you    see,    we    built    a    lot    of  ships,    liberty 
hips  and  tankers.  We  called  ourselves  "bridging 
he  ocean  with  ships."  1  think  there  were  about 
1^800  ships  built  during   that  time.  We  only 
upervised  the  building.  Kaiser,  Sun  Oil  and 
people    like    that    built    them       Bethlehem 
>tecl,  all  the  shipbuilders  built  them. 

.WISHER:    In    other   words  all   o\~  this 
pnstruction     was    supervised     by     the 

laritime  Commission.  When  you  came 
p  Avondale  what  type  of  position  did 

ou  get  into? 

ARTER:   Before  1  left  I  wound  up  as 
he  General  Auditor  of  Construction  and 
i  that  capacity  I  had  the  responsibility 
if  settling  all  these  World  War  contracts 
rid   I   got   stuck   there   for  about   two 
ears  after  the  war  was  over. 

■WISHER:  You  were  settling  the 
(rices  and  any  outstanding  claims  that 
ney  had? 

ARTER:  That's  right.  Settling  with 
laiser  and  Bethlehem  Steel  and  all  the 
ifferent  shipbuilders.    I  tried  to  leave 
ne  government  in   lc>45  but  they  said, 
Aw,   stay   a  little   longer,  stay  a  little 
3nger."  I  stayed  on  till  '47.  I  had  met  Mr. 
lull  who  was  then  head  of  Avondale  and 
e   had   asked    me    to   come   to  work   for 
Kern.  I  was  also  invited  to  work  for  several 
ither  shipbuilding  companies.  But  I  decided 
iiat  this  one  was  small  and  that  maybe  there 
kmld  be  an  opportunity.  You  see,  they  only 
ad  about  400  people  working  then. 

WISHER:  Of  course  it  was  in  the  South  and  you 
till  had  an  interest  in  the  South,  I'm  sure. 

'ARTER:    That's  right.   So   then   we   only  had 
bout   400   people    and    then   in    1961    when   I 
tacame   president  we  had  gotten  up  to  2200 
eople.  When  I  retired  in  '72  we  had  1  1 ,000. 

WISHER:  2200  to  11.000! 
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CARTER:  From  '61  to  '72  -just  about  ten  years 
that  I  was  president. 

SWISHER:  Now  what  kinds  of  shipbuilding  did  you 
get  into  during  that  time  that  would  have  accounted 
for  this  kind  of  growth? 

CARTER:  Well,  we  worked  for  the  Navy 
continuously  from  1952  until  I  left.  We  never  were 
without  a  Navy  job.  We  built  LCU's  and  LST's  and 
destroyer  escorts  and  destroyers  and  we  were  just 
continually  building  something.  We  started  in  '52  to 
build  barges,  then  we  got  into  tugboats,  then  we  got 
into  LCU's.  LCM's,  fST's,  destroyer  escorts, 
destroyers. 

SWISHER:  Which  were  the  most  difficult  to  build? 


CARTER:     Destroyers,     I     guess,     were 
sophisticated  ship  we  built  for  the  Navy. 


the    most 


SWISHER:  I'm  interested  in  the  fact  that  Avondale  is 
totally  nonunion. 

CARTER:  That's  right. 

SWISHER:  Can  you  go  back  in  history  and  indicate 
how  this  all  came  about'.'  I  presume  it  was  that  way 
before  you  came  with  Avondale. 

CARTER:  That's  right.  But  you  see,  they  only  had 
400  people  when  I  came  and  they  never  had  any 
problem  with  the  union.  They  had  their  first  union 
fight  probably  about  '51.  which  is  two  or  three  years 
after  I  came  here. 

We'd  get  the  whole  yard  together  and  make  a  speech. 
I  never  did  ask  anyone  or  suggest  to  anyone  not  to 
belong  to  the  union.  1  merely  told  them  that  as  long 
as  I  was  at  Avondale  they  would  share  in  the  benefits 
at  Avondale.  In  other  words,  we  ran  the  company  for 
the  stockholders,  for  the  people  working  there. 


My  philosophy  was  that  when  the  customer  came  in. 
you  gave  him  the  best  price  you  could  to  make  a 
profit  and  you  gave  the  employees  part  of  the 
benefits.  We  had  really  good  benefits  for  the  people 
and  that's  why  the  union  could  never  beat  us.  In 
1971  we  beat  them  four  to  one. 

SWISHER:  So  you  took  a  direct  approach  and  just 
pointed  out  to  them,  "Here  are  the  benefits  you  have, 
here's  what  we  have  been  doing  for  you.  and  here's 
what  we  can  do  for  you." 

CARTER:  That's  right.  As  long  as  I'm  here,  you're 
going  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  this  company.  We're 
going  to  take  care  of  you.  And  they  believed  me.  1 
think. 

SWISHER:  In  terms  of  the  benefits  that  you  were 
able  to  give  to  your  employees  as  compared  to  the 
benefits  that  those  unionized  yards  were  paying,  were 
your  wages  and  benefits  equal  to  or  better  than 
theirs? 

CARTER:  They  were  better  and  we  worked  a  good 
deal  of  overtime  and  that  made  the  take-home  pa\ 
considerably  more. 

SWISHER:  What  kind  of  benefits  did  you  start 
providing  for  your  employees  back  in  the  '50's? 

(Phone  Call) 

CARTER:  The  old  Internal  Revenue  man  is  worrying 
about  our  farm  operation. 

BRASHER:  How  large  a  farm  do  you  have? 

CARTER:  We  have  a  horse  farm.  We  raise 
thoroughbred  horses  and  it  doesn't  take  too  much 
ground.  We  only  have  20  acres.  We  have  a  real  fine 
stud  horse  and  some  pretty  good  brood  mares  V\ 
run  the  horses  here  at  the  fairgrounds  as  well  as 
Jefferson  Downs.  Louisiana  Downs      races  like  that. 
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SWISHER:  We  were  on  benefits  as  I  recall. 

\RTER:  Yes,  we  had  a  real  nice  retirement  plan. 
rick  leave,  hospitalization,  and  I  would  say  all  of  the 
vnel'its  that  people  normally  get.  Ours  were 
sxcellent,  really.  They  cost  a  lot  of  money. 

SWISHER:  You  know  1  can't  help  but  compare  in  my 
nind  Avondale's  activities  and  Henry  Ford's.  Back  in 
lis  early  days  Ford  was  paying  a  higher  hourly  rate  to 
lis  employees  than  the  others  and  as  a  consequence 
vas  getting  higher  productivity.  He  was  not  so  much 
iiiti-union,  but  he  increased  the  happiness  and 
veil-being  of  the  employees  so  as  to  have  them  have  a 
lirect  interest  in  what  was  happening.  Was  this  a 
•omparable  thing  with  your  organization'.' 

ARTER:  That  is  correct.  In  addition  to  that,  we 
ised.  and  1  think  he  may  have  done  it  too.  an 
>pen-door  policy.  In  other  words,  any  one  working  at 
\vondale  could  come  to  see  me,  regardless  of  who  he 
vas.  No  matter  how  long  he'd  been  here  or  what 
owly  job  he  had,  the  door  was  open  -  he  could  come 
o  see  me. 

>WISHER:  The  other  thing  that  brings  to  mind  this 
orrelation  between  your  Avondale  operation  and 
lenry  Ford  is  his  effort  at  increased  production 
fficiency  innovation  and  mass  production, 
tilizing  all  the  latest  technological  skills.  I'm 
iterested  in  how  you  folks  experimented  along  that 
ne  to  come  up  with  the  latest  ideas. 

ARTER:  Well,  we  had  some  excellent  men.  We 
Iways  set  up  an  assembly  line.  We  did  a  lot  of  work 
or  the  U.S.  Engineers  building  locks.  You  know,  we 
uilt  the  locks  up  near  Abbeville  as  a  subcontractor 
o  the  main  contractor.  We  would  get  something 
.here  we  would  do  50  or  more  alike  and  that  was 
ight  down  our  alley.  We'd  set  up  an  assembly  line 
nd  we'd  do  a  certain  thing  here  and  a  certain  thing 


there  and  at  the  end  we'd  have  it  finished.  And  we 
just  let  them  come  one  behind  the  other. 

SWISHER:  And  that,  of  course,  created  efficiencies 
which  gave  you  a  price  advantage. 

CARTER:  And  that's  the  way  we  built  ships,  too. 
Even  these  big  ships  we  built  in  sections. 

SWISHER:  That  was  another  thing  that  I  was 
wondering  about.  You  built  sections  and  you  built 
them  in  a  unique  way. 

CARTER:  We  always  built  them  down  so  you  could 
downhand  weld.  When  you  weld  up  you  can't  be  as 
efficient  as  when  you  weld  down. 

SWISHER:  II'  your  weld  is  actually  (lowing  down 
rather  than  having  to  go  uphill,  so  to  speak'.' 

CARTER:  That's  right.  So  you  look  down  instead  of 
looking  up.  We  would  build  them  where  you  could  do 
most  of  your  welding  downhand  and  then  pick  it  up 
and  roll  it  over. 

SWISHER:  That  meant  that  the  basic  deck  area  was 
actually  down  and  the  keel  was  up. 

CARTER:  Back  in  the  old  days,  when  they  built  the 
ship,  the  first  thing  they  built  was  the  keel.  Not  with 
us.  The  first  thing  we'd  build  is  the  deck. 

SWISHER:  Completely  reversed. 

CARTER:  That's  right.  Build  the  ship  and  then  roll  it 
over.  And  even  in  sections  we  built  it  like  that. 

SWISHER:  When  you  say  roll  it  over,  how  did  you 
actually  do  it'.' 

CARTER:  Well  with  those  destroyer  escorts,  we 
actually  built  a  big  wheel  where  you'd  just  take  it  and 
turn  it.  The  section  was  in  the  wheel  and  you  would 
have  half  of  the  wheel  and  you'd  put  the  other  top  on 
and  then  you'd  just  roll  it. 
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BRASHER:  Where  did  all  the  innovation  come  from'.' 

CARTER:  I  think  experience  is  where  it  comes 
about. 

SWISHER:  Did  your  workers  contribute  suggestions 
and  ideas?  Was  that  the  source  for  some  of  this'.' 

CARTER:  Absolutely.  We  had  a  fellow  named  Fred 
Wilson.  I  think  we've  got  some  literature  here  on  him. 
He  was  uneducated  but  he  worked  tor  the  company 
35  years  and  he  did  all  of  this  heavy  moving  himself. 
He  was  called  the  head  rigger  -  Rigger 
Superintendent.  He  did  that  with  experience. 

SWISHER:  Did  you  have  some  form  of  informal 
suggestion  system  that  these  people  could  use  to 
convey  these  ideas  up  the  line?  How  did  this  work? 

CARTER:  Yes,  we'd  have  meetings.  Superintendents' 
meetings,  general  production  meetings,  and  we'd 
gather  all  these  suggestions.  Everyone  made  some 
contribution  to  something  new  and  something 
different. 

SWISHER:  There  is  another  interesting  aspect  of 
your  nonunion  situation  which  relates  to  the  fact  that 
your  employees  are  used  on  more  than  one  type  of 
job  because  they  possess  multiple  skills.  In  other 
words,  a  welder  might  be  used  on  another  type  of 
job.  Am  I  correct?  Or  a  rigger  might  be  used  in 
another  position.  Was  this  a  part  of  the  training 
operation  that  went  on  within  the  company,  or  were 
you  just  utilizing  skills  that  were  innate  to  the 
individuals  as  they  flowed  into  the  company? 

CARTER:  Well,  just  a  lot  of  people  have  multiple 
skills,  but  in  addition  to  that  we  went  further.  If  we 
had  a  welder  and  we  had  nothing  for  him  to  do  in 
welding,  we  might  put  him  to  sweeping  up. 

SWISHER:  And  he  had  no  objection  to  that? 

CARTER:  No,  but  if  he  had  belonged  to  a  union 
shop  he  couldn't  have  done  that.  He  couldn't  have 
done  anything  but  weld. 

SWISHER:  How  do  you  work  that  from  the  pay 
standpoint'.' 

CARTER:  We  never  cut  their  pay. 

SWISHER:  In  other  words,  if  you  give  him  a  lesser 
job  to  do  to  keep  using  him  he  gets  paid  at  his 
welder's  rate. 

CARTER:  That's  right.  You'd  never  cut  him. 

SWISHER:  So  that  way  he  never  gets  hurt  by  that, 
and  he  knows  that  he's  got  his  job  40  hours  a  week 
and  he  won't  have  to  worry  about  that. 

CARTER:  That's  right.  He  doesn't  get  laid  off. 

SWISHER:  So  you  probably  haven't  had  any  major 
layoffs  at  Avondale  for  years  and  years. 

CARTER:  That's  right.  For  the  years  that  1  was 
president.  In  1961  we  did  $37  million  worth  of 
business.   In    1l)72  we  did  $250  million.  During  that 
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time,  from  2200  employees  to  1  1.000,  we  never  ha? 
a  layoff.  Now  that  doesn't  mean  we  didn't  have  som 
people  that  got  fired,  though,  some  fellows  til 
wouldn't  work,  but  we  never  had  a  major  layoff. 

SWISHER:  You  folks  have  been  involved  in  buildir 
drilling  rigs,  haven't  you? 

CARTER:  We  built  the  first  fixed  platform  that  wei 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  McDermott  designed  it  an 
we  built  it  for  them.  They  took  it  out  there  and  set  i) 
And  now  there  are  literally  thousands  of  them.  W 
built  a  lot  of  them. 

(Telephone  interruption ) 

I'm  very  active  at  the  Whitney  Bank.  I'm  on  tl" 
Board  and  on  the  Executive  Committee.  It's  tl" 
oldest  bank  in  New  Orleans,  90  years  old.  It's  really 
fine  institution.  It  should  be  referred  to  as  tl 
"rock,"  because  it's  just  that  solid. 

SWISHER:    I've    been    talking   with    businessmen 
various  times  about  our  students.  Do  you  have  son. 
advice   to  give   to  young  men   or  young  women  ifl 
terms  of  establishing  themselves  now  and  looking  t1 
the  future? 

CARTER:  Well,  I  would  think  that  if  I  were  a  youn 
man  I  would  try  to  start  a  small  business  and  develo 
something,  in  other  words;  create  something  whei 
there's  a  future.  You  see  so  many  of  these  succe<; 
stories  —  young  people  who  start  out  with  just  aboi 
nothing.  We  have  people  who  started  out  after  th 
war  with  scrap  material,  S700  worth  and  now  the, 
have  $10  or  $12  million  worth  of  business.  It's  just 
matter  of  learning  how  to  sell  something  at  a  profiy 
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SWISHER:  Do  you  see  a  relation  between  your  basi 
education  and  law  degree  and  their  use  to  you  as  yo 
advanced  through  the  years? 

CARTER:  Oh,  yes,  because  education  is  ver 
important.  I  studied  mathematics.  I  might  not  hav 
found  any  practical  use  for  algebra  and  trigonometry 
things  like  that,  but  they  gave  me  the  ability  to  think 
And  when  I  got  an  opportunity  to  think,  I  was  read) 
The  same  thing  with  the  law.  My  law  training  ha 
been  a  terrific  help  to  me.  I  went  to  Washington  am 
signed  $200  million  contracts  with  the  Navy  withou 
a  lawyer.  1  never  took  a  lawyer.  We  always  considerei 
that  lawyers  were  to  get  you  out  of  trouble  and  no 
to  get  you  into  trouble.  We  worked  on  that  basis. 


BRASHER:    I   thought  you   might  like  to  commen 
about  your  stay  at  Troy  State. 


CARTER:  If  you  leave  Troy,  Alabama,  and  go  abou 
five  miles,  you  come  to  a  road  and  turn  to  the  lef 
and  go  to  Goshen.  If  you  went  for  about  two  mile< 
you'd  come  to  where  I  was  raised,  which  was  out  ii 
the  country.  It's  four  miles  before  you  get  to  Goshen 
On  the  left  will  be  this  old  home.  My  father  had  4i 
acres  of  land  and  he  scratched  out  a  living.  I  was  very 
very    poor   when    I    went    to    Troy.   1   got   a   terra 
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inspiration  from  people  like  Dr.  Pace  who  recognized 

my  brain,  if  1  want  to  say  it  with  modesty.  But  that's 
really  what  he  did.  There  was  a  man  that  could  think 
about  mathematies  and  I  was  excellent  in  algebra  and 
trigonometry  and  those  kind  of  things,  and  he 
recognized  that. 

SWISHER:  He  saw  your  potential. 

BRASHER:  Do  you  have  any  reminiscences  from 
that  period'.' 

CARTER:  Well,  I  never  will  forget  -  I  didn't  have 
.my  clothes.  1  think  1  had  an  old  sweater  and  that  was 
ill.  I  didn't  have  a  suit.  I  remember  a  girl  made  some 
statement  to  a  boy  and  1  asked  him,  "What  did  she 
say?"  And  she'd  said,  "You  know  if  Zac  Carter  had 
some  clothes,  he'd  be  a  cute  fellow."  And  you  know, 
I  was  so  proud  o\'  that.  She  saw  the  potential.  I  was 
thinking  that  she  was  thinking  that  if  1  had  a  suit, 
jhe'd  like  for  me  to  go  out  with  her.  I  went  out  for 
botball  and  basketball  and  Coach  Bynum  was  the 
poach,  I  remember.  He  was  a  good  friend  of  mine 
because  1  was  one  of  the  boys  that  was  trying  hard.  It 
nakes  a  difference,  you  know. 

SWISHER:  Do  you  come  to  the  office  daily  and  keep 
ap  with  these  various  interests? 

BARTER:  Oh  yes.  My  secretary  comes  in  here  at 
):00  and  keeps  up  with  the  books  and  the  horses, 
we've  got  five  horses  at  the  track.  I  think  we've  got 
one  that's  supposed  to  run  Thursday  night  out  at 
fefferson  Downs.  I  come  in  here  every  morning  about 
8:30  and  1  go  to  lunch  and  usually  don't  come  back. 

SWISHER:  What  do  you  do  in  the  afternoon  then? 

TARTER:  I  play  cards,  play  golf.  I  try  to  play  golf 
wo  times  a  week  and  I  maybe  go  to  the  farm  one 
time. 

Telephone  interruption  from  his  wife) 

r'ou  know,  my  wife,  Myrtle,  was  raised  near  Clio, 
Alabama.  She  was  raised  by  her  aunt.  Her  mother  and 
ather  died. 

n  fact  I  think  her  mother  died  when  she  was  born 

knd  her  father  two  months  later.  She  was  raised  by  an 

|lunt  that  already  had  ten  children.  Didn't  need  any 

pore,   but   raised   her  and,   I   think,  mortgaged  the 

'niules    to    send    her    to    college.    She    was    at    the 

University   of  Alabama  when   1  met  her.  She's  very 

iroud  of  her  antiques  and  her  house. 

Vou  know,  business  is  very  simple.  If  you're 
producing  something,  you've  got  to  produce  it  for 
ess  than  you  sell  it  for  so  that  you  can  make  a  profit, 
profit  is  the  name  of  the  game.  The  Whitney 
Bank  -  that  bottom  figure  is  important. 

3RASHER:  In  interviewing  business  leaders  that's  the 
first  thing  they'll  tell  you  -  don't  ever  be 
Embarrassed  over  the  word  profit. 

CARTER:  That's  not  the  thing  to  be  embarrassed 
|ibout.  It's  embarrassing  if  you  don't  have  it. 
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SPRING 
SPORTS 


The  Spotlight  oS  Success 


BY  GARY STOGNER 

Four  years  ago,  intercollegiate  golf  at  Troy  State 
Jniversity  was  something  an  assistant  football  coach 
vorried  with  during  the  spring. 

Three  years  ago,  President  Dr.  Ralph  Adams 
>rought  Mike  Griffin  back  to  campus.  Things  haven't 
)een  the  same  since. 

Griffin  made  waves  in  the  old  Alabama  Collegiate 
Conference  while  he  was  enrolled  in  TSU.  Then  he 
hook  up  the  state  as  a  top-notch  amateur  player. 

Now  Griffin  has  Alabama's  golf  world  in  a  turmoil. 
fSU  has  suddenly  surged  into  the  front  of  the  colle- 
gia te  golf  scene. 

Colleges  and  universities  with  long  established 
ithletic  programs  no  longer  look  over  their  shoulders 
o  view  TSU's  progress  at  tournaments. 

Looking  back  has  been  replaced  by  looking  up.  A 
ecent  headline  in  The  Montgomery  Advertiser  read 
'Troy  State  Whips  'Bama."  It  marked  the  beginning 
>f  a  splendid  spring  for  golf. 

On  consecutive  weekends.  Troy  State  would  win 
he  Alabama  Intercollegiate  and  Galveston  Island 
lassie  tournaments.  The  nation's  golf  magazines  no 
onger  refer  to  Troy  State  as  "the  dark  horse"  as  they 
id  last  year  when  the  Trojans  won  their  first  major 
ollegiate  tournament. 

The  victory  at  the  Alabama  Intercollegiate  was 
SU's  first.  The  University  of  Alabama  had  dominated 
he  tournament  for  four  years.  The  Trojans  handled 
he  Crimson  Tide  by  1  2  strokes. 

TSU  muscled  its  way  to  a  championship  at  the 
alveston  Island  Classic.  Among  the  20  teams  to 
atch  TSU's  climb  to  victory  were  Big  Eight  Confer- 


ence representatives  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma. 

In  collegiate  golf  circles,  Troy  State  is  rapidly 
becoming  referred  to  as  a  powerhouse.  After  winning 
the  1975  Gulf  South  Conference  tournament  by  a  re- 
cord 29  strokes,  one  rival  coach  placed  the  Trojans 
in  the  same  company  with  General  Motors.  ATT,  IBM 
and  the  federal  government,  saying  "you  can't  beat 
"em." 

Five  of  the  seven  men  named  to  the  1975  all-GSC 
team  wore  TSU  colors.  All-conference  players  back  in 
1976  included  Ronny  Mobley,  Ricky  Beck,  Mike 
Leary,  Rob  Kelly  and  Chip  Rockholt. 

Mobley  went  on  to  be  named  to  the  NCAA  first- 
team  All- America  squad,  TSU's  first.  Rockholt  was  a 
second-team  selection  and  Kelly  an  honorable  men- 
tion. 

But  golf  isn't  alone.  It  shares  the  spotlight  with 
three  other  spring  winners  at  TSU  -  tennis,  track  and 
baseball. 

The  tennis  team,  coached  by  Luck  Watford,  is  cut- 
ting a  path  to  another  NAIA  District  27  championship. 
John  Anderson's  track  team  again  jumped  into  major 
college  competition  and  has  dished  out  the  lumps  to 
the  "big  schools." 

Joe  Hollis'  baseball  team  faces  a  rebuilding  year  in 
1976.  Hollis  joined  the  Trojan  staff  only  a  month  be- 
fore the  team  opened  its  season.  He  faced  the  task  of 
piecing  a  competitive  unit  together  that  would  chal- 
lenge the  demanding  schedule. 

Tennis,  track  and  baseball  are  all  enjoying  a  new 
look  in  '76.  Each  sport  has  the  benefits  of  improved 
facilities. 
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During  the  winter,  the  university  tennis  courts  were 
re-surfaced.  A  new  all-weather  track  and  related  facil- 
ities have  been  added  to  Memorial  Stadium  and  new 
fencing  and  a  backstop  have  been  added  to  Pace 
Field  baseball  park. 

The  work  on  the  tennis  courts  during  the  winter 
limited  the  team's  practice  and  the  Trojans  had  to 
borrow  practice  time  from  other  courts  in  the  area. 

Attempting  to  improve  on  last  spring's  tennis 
success  was  task  enough  for  Watford  and  team.  A 
year  ago.  the  Trojans  posted  a  24-3  record  and  easily 
won  the  NAIA  District  title. 

Graduation  had  taken  all-stars  Terry  Stansell  and 
Mike  Messer  out  of  the  lineup.  Early  this  spring,  the 
play  of  Darby  Brooks  of  Gadsden,  Robert  West  of 
Greenville  and  Scott  Kwing  of  Fort  Walton  Beach, 
Florida  made  Watford  forget  about  the  losses  to 
commencement. 

Brooks  and  West  carried  the  team's  best  singles  re- 
cords and  Fwing,  a  freshman,  made  the  TSU  tennis 
future  even  brighter. 

llollis  faced  a  similar  problem  and  he  was  forced 
to  juggle  his  baseball  lineup  in  a  search  for  the  right 
combination. 

Senior  Jeff  Vardo,  a  versatile  infielder  and  pitcher, 


is  one  bright  spot  along  with  sophomore  Malcomb 
"Cooter"  Swanson  and  freshman  Donnie  Elsberry. 

The  new  track  facility  brought  with  it  added  enthu 
siasm  to  John  Anderson's  team.  In  nine  years,  TSU 
had  developed  into  a  national  contender.  And  now 
that  the  team  has  access  to  one  of  the  South's  finer 
facilities.  Anderson  says  "we're  just  getting  started." 

Youth  is  a  key  factor  as  TSU  seeks  its  first  Gulf 
South  Conference  title  after  four  near  misses. 

Charles  Oliver  is  one  of  the  lone  seniors  on  the 
team  and  replacing  him  will  be  hard.  Oliver  is  con- 
sidered a  contender  for  this  summer's  U.S.  Olympic 
Team.  He  is  currently  ranked  eighth  in  the  world  in 
his  specialty,  the  440-yard  dash. 

In  addition  to  golf,  tennis,  baseball  and  track, 
Charlie  Bradshaw  and  his  staff  are  busying  themsel 
with  spring  football  practice. 

Football,  too,  has  been  affected  by  the  university's 
athletic  facilities  improvement  plan.  Two  new  practic 
fields  are  being  constructed  in  front  of  the  Davis  Ath 
letic  Field  House. 

Before  the  1976  season.  Memorial  Stadium  will 
have  a  new  lighting  system.  Mercury  vapor  lights  on 
aluminum  poles  are  being  placed  in  the  stadium  to  re- 
place the  lights  damaged  last  fall  by  hurricane  Eloise. 
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THE  CROWN  COMES  HOME: 
GRIFFIN  REALIZES  DREAM 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  Mike  Griffin  received  his 
first  golf  lesson  from  his  father  at  Thomasville's  Pine 
View  Country  Club. 

Since  that  time,  he  has  proved  himself  as  one  of 
Alabama's  top  collegiate  players,  one  of  the  state's 
better  amateurs  and  now,  one  of  its  winningest 
coaches. 

In  late  May,  Griffin  watched  his  Troy  State  Univer- 
sity golf  team  clinch  the  NCAA  Division  II  national 
title  in  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

It  wasn't  even  close.  TSU  bolted  out  to  a  1  2-stroke 
on  the  first  day,  stretched  it  to  17  the  next  and  led 
by  27  going  into  the  final  round. 

TSU  ended  up  winning  the  prestige  event  by  31 
strokes.  It  wasTSU's  first  national  championship 
since  the  1968  football  crown  won  by  Billy  Atkins' 
squad. 

"I  couldn't  help  but  think  back  to  my  college 
days,"  Griffin  said.  "I  came  to  Troy  State  to  play  on 
a  national  championship  golf  team,  but  I  never  got 
the  chance." 

It  was  not  Griffin's  fault  that  TSU  didn't  appear  CM 
the  national  scene  in  the  late  '60s.  He  dominated  the 
now  defunct  Alabama  Intercollegiate  Conference  in 
1967,  1968  and  1969. 


After  finishing  college,  he  entertained  himself  by 
vinning  club  tournaments  throughout  the  state  and 
vorked  as  a  science  teacher  at  South  Montgomery 
bounty  Academy. 

In  lc)72,  he  won  Montgomery  Country  Club,  the 
)othan  Country  Club  and  the  Woodley  Country  Club 
tournament  invitational  tournaments. 

He  then  decided  to  give  the  professional  tour  a  try. 
he  pro  mini-tour  was  good  to  him  financially,  but 
lard  on  him  physically. 

He  quickly  tired  o\'  the  constant  travel. 

During  a  break  from  the  tour.  Griffin  overheard 
omeone  say  at  Troy's  Country  Club  that  TSU  Presi- 
lent  Dr.  Ralph  Adams  was  looking  for  a  golf  coach. 

"Coaching  was  something  I  always  wanted  to  do 
nd  I  kinda  liked  the  idea  of  coaching  at  my  alma 
later.  So  I  looked  into  the  job." 

The  rest  is  history.  In  three  short  years,  the  1970 
pSU  grad  has  brought  his  alma  mater  from  golf  ob- 
burity  to  national  acclaim. 

The  personable,  28-year  old  Thomasville  native  has 
aided  the  Trojans  to  two  consecutive  Gulf  South 
Conference  championships.  Twice,  he  has  been 
amed  the  league's  coach  of  the  year. 

"This  will  make  recruiting  a  little  easier."  Griffin 
lid,  grinning  at  the  NCAA  championship  trophy. 

"We  set  our  goal  last  year  to  make  it  to  the  nation- 
I  tournament.  This  year,  we  wanted  to  win  it." 


Presenting  the  first  NCAA  national  championship  trophy  ever  won 
an  Alabama  university  were  (from  left)  Don  Reese,  Rob  Kelly,  TSU 

esident  Dr.  Ralph  Adams,  coach  Mike  Griffin,  Rob  Ashby,  Ricky 

i-'ck  and  Ronny  Mobley. 


"This  national  championship  represents  a  lot  of 
ople,"  he  said,  "the  people  who  have  encouraged 
;,  the  players  we  started  with  three  years  ago  and 
ose  guys  who  couldn't  make  this  trip  this  year  are 
I  a  part  o\~  it." 

The  five  Trojans  who  competed  in  the  NCAA  event 
iduded  seniors  Ricky  Beck  of  Geneva,  Rob  Kelly  of 
riseo  City  and  Rob  Ashby  of  Sanford,  Florida;  ju- 
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niors  Ronny  Mobley  of  Brundidge  and  Don  Reese  ol 
( rrosse  Isle.  Michigan. 

"A  super  group  of  people  won  this  trophy.  It's 
something  everyone  in  Alabama  can  be  proud  of." 
Griffin  said.  TSU  is  the  first  Alabama  team  to  boasl 
an  NCAA  golf  title. 

The  elusive  national  championship  that  ( Iriffin 
didn't  find  as  a  collegian  is  now  a  reality.  He  can 
touch  it.  that  NCAA  trophy. 

And  already,  he  is  planning  on  ways  to  defend  it. 

"You  can't  let  a  good  thing  slip  away  ~\\\d  believe 
me,  this  is  a  good  thing,"  he  added. 


PHYSICIAN  HONORED  WITH 
TRACK  DEDICATION 

Troy  State  University's  new  all-weather  track  sur- 
face and  related  facility  was  officially  dedicated  and 
named  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  .1.11.  Colley  Saturday, 
April  17. 

Dedication  ceremonies  were  held  at  noon  at  date 
1,  the  main  entrance  located  in  the  south  end  i)\'  Me- 
morial Stadium. 

The  track  was  named  for  the  local  physician  who 
worked  to  promote  track  and  field  and  physical 
fitness  at  the  university  and  in  the  community. 

"We  feel  it  only  fitting  to  name  this  facility  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Colley,"  TSU  Director  of  Athletics 
Robert  Stewart  said. 

"Dr.  Colley  was  a  very  important  part  of  our  ath- 
letic program  and  his  service,  support  and  dedication 
will  long  be  remembered." 

Joining  members  of  the  Colley  family  at  the  dedi- 
cation were  university  and  city  officials  and  some  200 
townspeople. 

A  monument,  donated  by  Pinckard  Vault  and 
Marble  Works,  was  unveiled  at  the  ceremonv. 


ATTENTION  FORMER  ATHLETES! 

The  TSU  T-Club  has  been  reorganised  and  officers 
seek  information  on  all  former  Troy  State  athletes. 

All   alumni   who   participated   and  lettered  in  an\ 
intercollegiate  sport  are  asked  to  contact  the  club. 

All    former    lettermen    shall    be    granted   inactive 
member  status. 

For    more    information,    write:    T-Club.    Athletic- 
Department,  Troy  State  University,  Troy.  Alabama. 

When  writing,  include  a  list  of  sports  and  the  years 
in  which  you  participated. 
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Hands  Across  the  Water: 

The  English  Speaking  Union  Summer  School 


Among  the  many  programs  in  which  Troy  State 
University  participates  for  the  enrichment  of  its 
curriculum  are  those  concerned  primarily  with  the 
advancement  of  cultural  attitudes.  One  such  program 
is  the  English-Speaking  Union.  The  essential  purpose 
of  the  E-SU  is  to  foster  and  to  promote  understand- 
ing among  the  English-speaking  people  of  the  world. 
This  is  an  uncomplicated-sounding  goal,  yet  in  the 
light  of  the  constant  changes  in  the  world,  it  is 
evident  that  the  E-SU  itself  must  also  develop  if 
it  is  to  make  a  meaningful  contribution  to  world-wide 
cultural  exchange.  To  stand  still  is  to  stagnate;  so  the 
Union  is  constantly  trying  to  create  programs  that 
will  benefit  all  who  attend. 

Scholarships,  student  exchange  programs,  annual 
summer  schools,  and  international  conferences  are 
some  of  the  ways  the  Union  is  attempting  to  provide 
a  basis  for  cultural  understanding  to  its  members. 
Nine  schools  in  the  United  States  are  participating  in 
the  exchange  program,  and  last  year  the  Annual  Sum- 
mer School  was  attended  by  two  Troy  State  students. 
Dawn  Clenny  and  Paul  Staples.  Other  projects  are  in 
the  developing  stages.  Among  them  are  a  U.S. -Canada 
Exchange  Fellowship  and  Discussion  Group  to  fur- 
ther American-Canadian  understanding,  and  an 
Anglo-American  Legal  Institution  which  would  teach 
the  Americans  in  attendance  something  about  the 
British  Parlimentary  government  and  at  the  same  time 
show  British  members  how  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment works. 

The  E-SU  has  headquarters  in  both  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  development  and  coordination 
of  all  projects  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Union's 
Board  of  Directors,  which  is  comprised  of  distinguish- 
ed members  of  both  societies,  including  Britain's 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Prince  Phillip.  On  October  !(•>. 
1975,  Dr.  Adams,  by  unanimous  vote,  was  elected  to 
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serve  on  the  Board  as  Director-at-Large  for  a  term  o 
three  years.  As  a  member  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Adams 
will  be  able  to  attend  meetings  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Cambridge,  England,  to  discuss, 
plan,  and  generally  work  toward  new  and  even  more 
far-reaching  goals. 

Why  are  these  programs  so  important  to  Dr.  Adar 
and  the  other  supporters  of  the  Union?  The  answer 
can  be  found  in  a  quote  from  the  program  of  the 
Annual  Summer  School  of  1975: 

"International  affairs  cannot  be  left  to  govern- 
ments alone.  We  are  able,  in  the  democracies, 
to  be  policy  makers.  Leaders  of  opinion,  and 
all  citizens,  need  to  appreciate  the  point  of 
view  of  other  countries,  whether  this  be  a  view  of 
their  long  term,  constant  interests,  or  a  judgment, 
on  some  current  problem.  International  relations 
also  need  a  person-to-person  approach.  It  needs 
people  to  understand  people." 
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Dawn  Clenny  and  Paul  Staples 
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Some  opportunities,  by  their  very  nature,  can  only 
be  available  to  a  seleet  lew  students.  Alter  all.  not 
everyone  can  be  awarded  an  educational  trip  to 
Europe  and  one  of  the  oldest  universities  in  existence. 
A  chance  to  go  to  Oxford  University  in  England  and 
participate  in  the  l;-SU's  Annual  Summer  School 
recently  tell  to  the  previously  mentioned  TSU 
students. 

Basically,  the  American  idea  of  educational  sys- 
tems is  based  upon  the  English  tradition,  especially 
lOxford.  The  opportunity  to  visit  this  near-legendary 
(school  not  only  enabled  the  students  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  English  and  their  customs,  but  also 
broadened  their  perspective  that  might  have  otherwise 
been  bound  by  the  United  States  coastline. 

This  year,  two  more  outstanding  students  have 
been  chosen  to  attend  the  E-SU's  summer  school. 
Susan  Dover  Barr  and  Bruce  Allan  Fernald  will 
tave  this  same  opportunity  to  walk  along  the  shaded 
ines  of  the  world's  oldest  university  and  sample 
the  strange  fragrance  of  history.  Last  year's  school 
was  a  great  success  in  many  ways,  as  can  be  seen 
fom  the  following  condensed  report  by  Dawn  and 
tail. 

Summer  School  At  Oxford  by 
Dawn  Clenny  and  Paul  Staples 

At  approximately  2:00  p.m.  British  time  on  July 
,  lc)75.  we  arrived  in  Oxford,  England.  Upon  our 

ival  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford  University,  we  were 
ssued  dorm  keys  and  given  instructions  relative  to  a 

rector's  Reception  to  be  held  that  same  evening. 

e  remainder  of  the  afternoon,  prior  to  the  recep- 
ion,  was  used  by  us  as  a  time  for  recuperation  from 
:he  hard  night's  journey  overseas. 

The  reception  was  held  in  the  main  quadrangle  of 
he  college.  As  we  were  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
xirticipants  at  the  party,  we  began  to  silently  note  our 
;urroundings  at  this  beautiful  medieval  university.  Its 
sxterior  was  composed  of  three  main  stories  of  grey 
ind  brown  stone,  beautiful  red  roses  filled  the  win- 
powsill,  and  traces  of  ivy  vines  and  moss  were  in  their 
hrliest  stages.  We  felt  as  if  the  Twentieth  Century 
had  faded  into  a  dim  memory,  leaving  us  walking 
hrough  the  warmth  of  a  summer  evening  hundreds  of 
'ears  ago. 

At  this  reception,  we  met  the  director  of  the 
f-SU's  International  Summer  School,  Mr.  David  Grif- 
iths.  Mr.  Griffiths  was  everything  we  had  imagined  a 
Jritisher  to  be:  a  well-informed  intellectual,  an  indi- 
idual  prone  to  provocative  discussion,  a  master  of 
he  English  language,  and,  above  all,  a  very  punctual 
nan  bearing  an  air  of  cultural  distinction.  The  assist- 
nt  to  the  director  and  Mr.  Griffiths'  proverbial  right 


arm  was  Catherine  Man.  an  asset  toward  another  suc- 
cessful summer  school. 

Ihe  overall  theme  lor  this  year's  International 
Summer  School  of  the  I  -SI'  was  "Britian   today 
lc)75."  Ihe  school  consisted  of  21  lectures  oi  one 
hour  and  thirty  minutes  each,  covering  topics  varying 
from  British  music  to  speculation  on  the  unstable 
economy  of  Great  Britain  at  the  present,  and  at  every 
session  the  participants  of  the  school  were  allowed 
the  opportunity  to  ask  questions.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  E-SU's  staff  had  carefully  researched  each  speaker 
beforehand,  bringing  only  the  very  best  to  participate. 

The  lectures  presented  during  the  ten-day  tenure  of 
the  E-SU's  International  Summer  School  covered  a 
wide  variety  of  topics  relative  to  Great  Britain's  rich 
culture  and  history.  We  heard  from  experts  an  the 
economy,  featuring  a  presentation  entitled  "Ihe 
Changing  British  Attitude  to  Gold:"  from  education 
and  the  colleges,  two  lectures.  "Oxford's  Place  in 
English  History,"  and  "British  Education;"  and.  from 
the  more  revolutionary  aspect  of  the  British  society, 
an  expert  presentation  entitled  "Ulster." 

The  guest  lecturers  were  all  quite  unique.  We 
heard  from  musicians,  artists,  philanthropists, 
solicitors,  politicians,  and  even  architects.  In 
attendance  were  such  renowned  English  names  as  Dick 
Tavern,  Member  of  Parliament,  and  Dr.  A.L.  Rowse. 
a  famous  historian  and  Fellow  of  All  Soul's  College. 
Oxford  University. 

To  end  this  article  without  a  word  of  thanks  to 
Troy  State  University,  including  all  those  administra- 
tive officials  who  make  this  annual  excursion  possible 
for  deserving  students,  would  be  unheard  of.    Like- 
wise, we  must  express  our  appreciation  to  the  E-SU 
in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  who  serve  as  our  liason  to 
the  E-SU  of  London.  England.    In  essence,  this  is  a 
joint  effort  for  a  deserving  cause. 
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By  Dr.  C.  B.  Smith,  President  Emeritus 
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Colonel  A. A.  Wiley 

A  Founding  Father 

Colonel  Wiley  was  a  native  of 
Troy  and  a  great  friend  to  both  the 
eity  and  the  college.  As  a  state 
senator  in  1886-1887,  he  was 
responsible  for  getting  the  bill, 
sponsored  by  a  Mi".  SJ.  MeLeod, 
State  Representative,  through  the 
Alabama  Senate  and  signed  into  law 
by  Governor  Thomas  Seay.  Colonel 
Wiley,  therefore,  shares  with  Mr. 
MeLeod  a  great  deal  of  the  credit 
for  establishing  the  Normal  School 
at  Troy.  His  brother,  Oliver  Wiley, 
was  appointed  to  the  first  Board  of 
Directors  and  served  on  that  body 
for  many  years.  The  influence  of 
these  three  men,  on  education  in 
southeast  Alabama,  is  still  being 
felt. 


This  feature  is  the  first  in  a  series  highlig 
Here  we  see  pictures  of  the  first  buildings 
early  graduating  classes  and  teachers.  Also, 
some  children  of  the  model  school,  later  c 
photographs  of  faculty  and  students  alone 
educational  enterprise;  and  these  pictures 
knowledge  of  the  institution's  past.  I  hope 
and  places  that  have  made  the  school's 
Statement  will  feature  other  portions  of  the 
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Troy  Normal,  1889 

The  Product  of  Commitment 

The  creating  act  required  the  City  of  Troy  to  provide  suitable  building: 
and  grounds  as  a  prerequisite  for  obtaining  money  from  the  State  for  thi 
support  o\'  the  Normal.  Hence,  we  find  that  the  Legislature,  on  Februai 
27,  1887,  ratified  the  purchase  by  the  city  of  the  old  William  Murphree 
lot  as  a  site,  and  on  May  26  of  that  year,  a  contract  for  building  was  let  U 
M.M.  Tye,  Contractor  and  Builder,  Ozark.  Alabama.  It  was  a  rather  rough 
but  very  substantial,  two-story  building  with  eight  classrooms  and  ; 
furnace  room.  Presently  occupying  the  old  Normal  School  lot  is  Troy' 
Charles  Henderson  National  Guard  Armory. 
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Governor  Charles  Henderson 

A  Love  for  Education 

At  the  time  of  the  Normal 
School's  creation.  Charles 
Henderson  was  Mayor  of  Troy.  The 
final  section  of  the  act  establishing 
Troy  Normal  provided  that  the 
"citizens  of  Troy  shall  furnish  free 
of  charge  a  suitable  building  and 
grounds      for     said      Normal 

Sell  o  ol "     Governor 

Henderson  was  the  originator  of 
plans  to  purchase  the  lot  and 
construct  the  building  for  the 
school.  Upon  the  death  of  board 
member  J. A.  Adams  in  1887,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Board,  and 
served  as  its  secretary-treasurer 
from  1887-1898.  He  also  served  on 
the  Board  from  1915- 191 9  while 
governor  of  Alabama  as  an 
ex-officio  member.  Perhaps  no 
other  individual  did  more  than 
Governor  Henderson  to  secure  the 
location  of  the  school  at  Troy  and 
to  provide  for  material  equipment 
during  the  first  few  years  of  its 
history.  His  influence  on  public 
education  in  Pike  County  is  still 
plainly  evident. 


State  Normal  School 
1900-01 

Frank  Heard.  Lucile  Carroll.  Bernice  Cowart,  Abbie  Johnson,  Miner 
Jones.  Ruth  Omni.  Rosa  Praither,  Chievra  McCartha,  India  Palmer.  Kelpie 
Stough,  II.  Arthor  Day.  Lloyd  Head.  Will  Bryan,  Fergerson,  Jamie  Wiley, 
Professor  M.D.  Pace,  Professor  in  Charge. 


i'.v: 
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State  Normal  School 

Class  of  1 909 

(  1)  Lawrence  Gellerstedt,  (2)  Norma  Worthy,  (3)  Annie  Laurie  Jones. 
(4)  Professor  Pace,  (5)  Pauline  Wilson,  (6)  Nonie  Murphree.  (7)  Anne  Lou 
Damling,  (8)  Mary  Emma  Key.  (l->)  ?,  (10)  Lela  Nail,  (11)  ?,  (12)  Carrie 
McBryde,  (13)  Grover  Reynolds,  (14)  Julia  Lamar  Wiley,  (15)  Essie  Mae 
Fuller,  (16)  Ruth  Harmon,  (17)  Flavie  Peacock.  (18)  Rex  Parton. 
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TSTC  Theatre 

The  Whole  World's  a  Stage 

Beginning  in  1937,  increasing 
emphasis  was  placed  on  student 
activities  outside  the  classroom.  It 
was  felt  by  the  faculty  and 
administration  that  education  in 
the  classroom  setting  was  not 
enough  in  itself.  Experiences  in 
dramatics,  arts,  music  and 
self-government  made  for  a  more; 
well-rounded  personality  and, 
therefore,  better  teachers.  Shown 
here,  among  others,  are  several! 
TSTC  students  participating  in  the 
production  "Golden  Slipper."  It  [., 
interesting  to  note  here  that  the 
play  was  written,  directed,  and 
produced  by  Professor  J.W. 
Blackwell  of  the  TSTC  staff.  The 
Dramatics  Club,  which  was  formed 
in  1938,  was  reactivated  after  the 
war  and  changed  to  the  Playmakers.' 


I 


i 


The  Early  "Sound" 

In  Pursuit  of  Excellence 

Troy  College  had  the  first 
marching  band  among  the  colleges 
other  than  the  University  of 
Alabama's  "Million  Dollar  Band." 
The  band  at  Troy  was  organized  in 
1939,  when  Mr.  C.T.  Parker, 
Business  Manager,  was  sent  to 
Atlanta  to  buy  musical  instruments. 
He  bought  some  available 
secondhand  pieces  and  arranged  for 
the  band  participants  to  pay  for 
their  smaller,  personal  instruments 
on  time.  The  picture  shows  that  the 
band  members  had  no  uniforms.  It 
was  after  World  War  II  when  the 
membership  was  greatly  enlarged, 
that  uniforms  were  purchased.  The 
government  paid  extra  lees  for 
returning  veterans  and  some  of  this 
money  was  used  to  buy  attractive 
uniforms. 


• 
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The  Lab  School 

.Teaching  Students  to  Teach 

The  first  Normal  School  in  Alabama  was 
established  in  1872.  Troy  came  last  in  1887.  The 
legislative  act  creating  a  normal  school  included  a 
I  requirement  that  each  school  have  a  model 
elementary  school  under  its  own  complete  control  to 
,  provide  a  laboratory  for  practice  teaching  and  for 
demonstrating  good  teaching  methods.  This  law 
explains  why  Troy  Normal  School  and  later,  Troy 
College  had  a  "model  school."  The  little  school  on 
Troy  State's  new  campus  gained  a  reputation 
throughout  the  country. 


i  TROY  STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


! 


937-1970 


The  Troy  State  University  Press  announces  the 
mblication  of  a  new,  attractive  volume  entitled  Troy 
State  University  1937-1970,  by  Dr.  Charles  Bunyan 
Smith. 

The  author  actually  covers  more  than  a  quarter 
entury  of  outstanding  educational  progress  by 
ncluding  the  year  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  Dr. 
Vl.D.  Pace,  the  author's  own  twenty-four  years  as 
Resident,  the  brief  but  impressive  tenure  of  Dr. 
-rank  R.  Stewart,  and  other  recent  developments.  Dr. 
>mith  culminates  this  important  story  by  tracing  the 
ollege's  development  into  the  university  pattern 
inder  the  capable  leadership  of  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Adams 
luring  his  first  eight  years. 

This  book  will  be  of  great  interest  to  hundreds  of 
ilumni  as  well  as  to  persons  interested  in  the 
levelopment  of  higher  institutions.  Approximately 
J580  pages. 


Homecoming  1940 
Home  to  Troy 

Alumni  have  been  organized  since  1890  when  the 
first  alumni  meeting  was  held  ami  a  constitution 
adopted.  In  1891,  a  total  of  28  Normal  School 
alumni  met  and  began  the  Homecoming  tradition. 

This  picture  exhibits  the  preparation  of  the 
barbecue  luncheon  for  Homecoming.  1°40.  For  a 
number  o\'  years,  alumni  were  led  outdoors  from 
improvised  tables:  the  food  was  barbecue  beet  and 
pork.  Mr.  A.S.  Sartain,  Head  of  the  History 
Department,  always  supervised  the  occasion. 


PLEASE  SEND  ME: 

copies  of  Dr.  Smith's  book  (paperback 

only) 

@$3.50  each  

5' *  Alabama  Sales  Tax 

S.25  per  copy  postage  

Total  


Payment  must  accompany  all   orders.  Make   checks 
payable  to  Troy  State  University. 

N  a  me : 


Address:. 
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The  TSU  Alumni  Association  is  a  group  of  interested  am 
active  graduates  bonded  together  by  a  common  heritage  an- 
dedicated  to  supporting  their  alma  mater.  TSU  now  has  ofi 
15,000  alumni  and  has  awarded  in  the  last  10  years  mon 
degrees  than  in  the  first  80  years  of  its  existence.  The  tota 
number  of  graduates  in  the  1974-75  academic  year  was  nea 
2.000. 

Your  alumni  association  is  organized  at  two  levels.  Tin 
National  Association  and  local  area  chapters.  The  TSl 
National  Alumni  Association,  covering  more  than  30  states,  i: 
governed  by  a  National  Board  of  Directors.  The  Board  i: 
composed  of  the  officers  -  President,  Vice-President 
Treasurer  and  Executive  Director,  nine  regular  Boari 
members  and  the  presidents  of  each  local  chapter.  The  Boarc 
generally  meets  three  to  four  times  each  year  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  Association  including  naming  the  outstanding 
alumni,  selecting  the  Alumni  Scholarship  recipients,  setting 
plans  for  Homecoming  and  all  other  items  of  direct  interest  ti 
alumni  of  TSU.  Membership  in  the  National  Alumn 
Association  is  automatic  and  not  contingent  upon  payment  ol 
any  dues. 

Alumni  are  also  organized  into  several  local  chapter  groups.. 
These  area  chapters  meet  regularly  and  enjoy  varied  programs! 
including  faculty  and  staff  representatives,  entertainment  by 
students,  slide  and  film  presentations  on  TSU  and  related 
topics.  Locally  planned  activities  include  parties,  receptions. 


J'JIlKi 


HAPTERS 


rips,  seminars,  and  discussions.  The  purposes  of  these  chapters 
re  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  loyalty  and  spirit  between  alumni 
rtid  TSU.  to  support  the  University  through  the  recruitment  of 
utstanding  students,  to  promote  TSU  in  local  areas,  and  to 
njoy  the  fellowship  of  friends  who  share  a  common  past. 

Plans  to  reactivate  and  establish  local  chapters  are  now 
nder  way.  Pensacola.  Dothan,  Brewton,  Montgomery. 
linningham.  Mobile.  Fort  Walton.  Columbus-Phenix  City,  Bay 
linette,  and  Greenville  are  the  local  areas.  If  you  live  in  any 
ne  of  these  cities,  look  for  and  participate  in  the  chapter 
tere.  Involvement  with  our  university  should  not  end  with 
le  earning  of  a  degree,  but  should  be  a  lifelong  experience 
/ith  much  to  gain  on  both  sides. 


PENSACOLA 


On  May  8,  1975.  alumni  in  the  Pensacola  area  met  at  the 
ordova  Mall  to  take  the  final  steps  in  organizing  the 
lensacola  Area  Alumni  Chapter.  At  the  meeting,  officers  were 
lected  and  plans  jelled  for  a  summer  of  meetings,  contacts, 
ood  times.  Elected  that  night  were  Boswell  Smith,  President; 
ieorge  Dickey,  Vice-President  (John  Chason  now  acts  as 
'ice-President  filling  the  vacancy  left  by  George.  The  Dickeys 
|ow  live  in  Tallahassee,  Florida).  Martha  Lee  Gordon  was 
lected  Secretary  and  Eddie  McAllister  as  Treasurer.  During 
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the  summer,  meetings  were  held  with  one  featuring  Dr.  Ma> 
Rafferty  as  guest  speaker.  On  November  18,  1975,  tin 
Pensacola  Chapter  met  to  receive  its  Charter  of  Affiliatioi 
from  the  National  Association.  Special  guests  for  the  dinne 
meeting  were  Dr.  Ralph  Adams,  President  of  the  University 
and  Alice  McConkey.  Lari  Henly.  and  Susan  Walden,  TSL 
students  who  provided  the  program  for  the  evening.  Charte 
members  of  the  Pensacola  Chapter  are  Dickie  and  Harrie 
Glenn,  Glenda  Warren,  Sonny  Pursell,  George  and  Chery 
Dickey,  Boswell  Smith,  Everette  McGowin.  Tom  and  Wanett; 
McGinty.  Martha  Gordon.  Ray  and  Sylvia  Kicklighter,  Waym 
and  Nelda  Etheredge,  Tom  and  Susie  Hamilton.  Rex  Mixon 
Lon  Wise,  Rosemary  Milner  Kiefer,  Ron  Stafford,  Jim  Cross 
John  Chason,  Eddie  McAllister,  Don  Coleman,  E.  Lama 
Moore,  Gerald  Newman,  Larry  Powell,  Glenn  Garbin,  Dak 
Neuendorf. 


DOTHAK 


After  several  years  of  inactivity,  alumni  in  the  Dothan  are; 
met  to  reorganize  the  Dothan  Area  Chapter.  The  meeting  01 
February  10  was  held  in  the  Houston  Hotel,  home  of  Tro\ 
State  University  in  Dothan  and  featured  both  a  film  on  TSl 
and  student  entertainment.  Several  members  of  the  previou: 
organization  were  present,  volunteering  their  experience  ant 
time  along  with  other  interested  alumni.  The  following  alumn 
were  present  at  the  first  reorganizational  meeting:  Howel 
Register,  J.  Ray  Warren,  J.R.  Gayhart,  Jr.,  Mary  JaiK 
Culpepper,  Gatha  Owens,  Fannie  Mae  Faulk,  Hazel  Kistlei 
Docking,  Jesse  McLeod,  III,  Emory  Davis,  Charles  and  Janice 
Adams,  Marshall  Sanders,  Kathy  Deal,  Dinah  Bass,  Peggj 
Richter,  Twila  Snell  and  Carol  Goodman. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  April  8.  At  this 
meeting  officers  were  elected  for  the  group.  They  are 
President,  Bob  Howell;  President-Elect,  Joe  Gayhart 
Secretary,  Howell  Register;  Treasurer,  Charles  B.  Adams 
Public  Relations,  Mrs.  Sara  Wise.  The  program  for  the  meeting 
was  provided  by  Dr.  Anthony  Kubek,  Professor  of  Political 
Science  at  TSU  and  noted  authority  on  the  Far  East. 
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MOBILE 


Earlier  this  year,  plans  to  organize  an  alumni  chaptei  in 
Vlobile  were  begun.  Alumni  were  contacted  and  surveyed  as  to 
their  interest  and  a  meeting  was  set  up  for  February  2(->.  This 
first  meeting  was  held  at  the  Sage  Avenue  United  Methodist 
Church.  Alumni  attending  were  Ronnie  Barnes,  Dusty  Rhodes, 
Reverend  Frank  Fun,  Jim  Robertson,  Bill  and  Sue  Mitchum. 
Joe  Morrison,  Ron  Hays,  Doug  Carmichael,  Fd  Rhymer,  Jr.. 
Barl  Hilyer  and  Flouise  Coggin. 

One  month  later,  Mobile  alumni  met  again  in  the  First 
Southern  Federal  Towers  Building  to  elect  officers  and  hear  a 
/ery  informative  and  enjoyable  program  given  by  Dean  Don 
Gibson.  TSU  graduate  and  Dean  of  Student  Affairs. 

Officers  elected  at  the  meeting  were  Reverend  Frank  Furr, 
President;  Ronnie  Hays,  President-Elect;  Elouise  Coggin, 
Secretary;  Dusty  Rhodes,  Treasurer;  Doug  Carmichael, 
Program  Chairman. 


BIRMINGHAM 


On  February  24.  1976  alumni  met  to  form  the  Birmingham 
Area  Alumni  Chapter.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  beautiful 
Fitzpatrick  Student  Center  on  the  Jefferson  State  Junior 
College  campus.  At  the  meeting  a  nominations  committee  and 
orogram  committee  were  formed  to  provide  a  slate  of  officers 
and  to  decide  on  programs  for  future  meetings.  Present  for  this 
irst  organizational  meeting  were  the  following  alumni:  Jim 
ind  Mickey  Averett,  Alvin  and  Debbie  Dees,  George  Weldon, 

■eorge  and  Billie  Layton,  David  Watson,  Sheldon  Metcalf, 
Lester  Stinson  and  Jesse  Stinson,  Jr.,  William  Howell,  J.M. 

arris  (1912  graduate  of  Troy)  and  Charles  Burkett. 
The    second    meeting,    April    6,    held    at    the    American 

ducators  Life  Building,  featured  Glynn  Eiland,  former  FBI 
lgent  and  present  Chairman  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Department  at  TSU.  At  this  meeting,  officers  for  the  group 
vere  elected  and  include:  President,  Alvin  Dees; 
'resident-Elect,  Esther  Howell;  Secretary,  Mickey  Averett; 
Treasurer,  Wayne  Phillips. 
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A  TROY  STATE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

"FIRST" 


The  Way  of  Lore  is  the  title  of  a 
new  book  by  Sir  John  Bagol  Glubb, 

the  distinguished  British  soldier  and 
scholar  who  has  been  a  visiting 
speaker  on  the  Troy  State  University 
earn  [His  several  times. 

This  appearance  of  The  Way  <>f 
Love  is  a  Troy  State  University  Press 
"first"  because  it  is  the  initial 
publication  of  a  book  by  the  press  for 
national  and  international  distribu- 
tion. 

The  book  distils  Sir  John's  lifetime 
of  experience  and  thought  and  sets 
out  his  conclusions  on  man's  relation 
to  God  and  the  conduct  of  life.  What 
he  has  to  say  is  so  humanly  basic  that 
everyone  can  draw  inspiration  from 
his  words. 

It  is  a  book  you  should  have  not 
only  because  it  is  a  TSU  Press  first  but 
because  it  imparts  so  much  worth- 
while wisdom  .  .  . 

Clip  the  order  form  below  now  and 
mail  with  your  check  or  money  order 
to  the  Troy  State  University  Press, 
Trov  Alabama,  36081 . 


1 
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Troy  State  University  Press 
Troy  State  University 
Troy,  Alabama   360XI 
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Send  Mi 


copies  of  The  Way  of  Lore  at  S7.95  a  copy. 


\, 


ime 


Cost: 


Address 
City  


Sales  tax: 


(Alabama  Buyers  only:  5  per  cent) 


State 


Zip. 


Total 


Make  checks  payable  to  Troy  State  University. 
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The  Hall  School  of  Journalism 
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When  Gail  Blackmon  crossed  the 
Smith  Hall  Auditorium  stage  to  receive 
her  diploma  in  June,  1973,  she  made 
Im>\  Stale  University  history. 

Miss  Blackmon  was  the  University's 
first  graduating  journalism  major. 

The  University  began  offering 
journalism  as  a  minor  in  the  Department 
ol  I  nglish  in  1970.  In  the  winter  of  1972, 
TSU  President  Dr.  Ralph  Adams  told  the 
Alabama  Press  Association  convention 
that  the  University  was  considering  a  full 
journalism  program  and  sought  its 
react  ion. 

That  reaction  came,  among  other 
ways,  in  the  form  of  a  grant  for  the  new 
program's  library  development.  Using  the 
grant  as  its  foundation,  TSU  soon  had  the 
fastest-growing  journalism  program  in  the 
state. 

In  the  spring  of  1972.  Governor 
George  C.  Wallace  announced  the 
formation  of  the  Hall  School  of 
Journalism  at  Troy  State  University. 

The  school  was  named  for  the  Hall 
family  of  Alabama  journalists.  The  family 
is  unique  in  the  number  of  distinguished 
Alabama  journalists  it  produced. 

It  was  named  in  particular  for  Julian 
Hall,  long-time  editor  of  The  Dothan 
Eagle  and  son  of  the  paper's  founder;  for 
Grover  Hall,  Sr.,  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  editor  of  The  Montgomery 
Advertiser;  and  for  his  son,  Grover  Hall, 
Jr.,  editor  and  vice  president  of  the 
Advertiser,  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Richmond  News- Leader,  and 
nationally-syndicated  columnist  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  Syndicate. 

Dr.  Adams  sought  the  services  of 
distinguished  author  and  editor  John  R. 
Chamberlain  as  the  school's  founding 
dean.  Chamberlain  was  named  dean  in  the 
fall  of  1972  and  brought  with  him  a 
wealth  ol'  knowledge  and  experience  to 
the  school's  rapidly  growing  enrollment. 

Chamberlain  has  served  as  editor  of 
Life,  Fortune  and  Barron's  magazines.  He 
was  co-founder  of  the  Freeman  magazine 
and  has  been  a  staff  writer  for  the  New 
York  Times  and  Wall  Street  Journal. 


In  addition  to  being  the  author  of 
numerous  books.  Chamberlain  writes  a 
nationally -syndicated  column. 

Of  journalism  education.  Dr.  Adams 
said,  "I  believe  in  the  importance  of 
journalism  and  the  need  for  excellent 
instruction  in  that  area  just  as  I  believe  in 
the  future  of  our  state  -  and  1  believe 
very  strongly  in  that. 

"We  look  upon  journalism  as  more 
than  just  another  academic  discipline.  We 
feel  that  it  is  a  powerful  educational  force 
in  Alabama  and  that  proper  and  adequate 
preparation  of  some  of  our  best  students 
for  a  career  in  journalism  is  an  obligation 
we  can  and  are  willing  to  accept." 

Unlike  many  schools,  the  Hall  School 
of  Journalism  chose  not  to  limit  its 
educational  sources  to  the  textbook. 

Dr.  Adams  actively  recruited  the 
assistance  of  more  than  30  of  the  state's 
leading  media  and  business  executives  to 
serve  as  advisers  to  the  school. 

This  group,  known  as  the  Board  of 
Visitors,  meets  at  least  annually  and 
reviews  the  school's  curriculum.  It  offers 
advice  on  how  the  programs  can  be 
improved  to  continue  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  state's  media. 

The  school  takes  pride  in  its  thorough 
approach  to  journalism  education. 
Outside  the  classroom,  students  are 
actively  involved  with  the  University 
newspaper,  The  Tropolitan:  the 
yearbook.  The  Palladium;  and  more 
recently,  TSU-Television,  Channel  Seven. 

In  addition,  students  in  advanced 
writing  and  editing  courses  find 
themselves  handling  "live"  news 
situations.  And  in  all  cases,  the  students 
are  tested  under  the  reality  of  deadlines 
and  a  demand  for  accuracy. 

Students  working  on  The  Tropolitan 
gam  valuable  experience  in  the  overall 
operation  of  a  newspaper.  The  staff  is 
involved  in  the  sales  of  advertising, 
writing  and  editing  copy,  typesetting, 
lay-out  and  distribution. 

With  this  preparation,  Troy  State's 
graduates  have  found  their  niche  as 
working  journalists  throughout  Alabama, 
because  of  their  marketable  job-ready 
skills. 

The  establishment  of  TSU-Television 
in  1975  paved  the  way  for  the  addition  of 
broadcast  journalism  courses.  The 
University  also  will  soon  have  its  own 
50,000  watt  FM  radio  station. 
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Although  courses  in  broadcast 
journalism  are  in  the  planning  phase, 
students  have  already  taken  an  active  role 
in  TSU-Television.  In  addition  to 
volunteering  their  services  as  writers, 
reporters,  and  on-the-spot  newsmen. 
many  students  are  involved  in  the 
technical  production  of  Channel  Seven's 
30-minute  "Nightly  News"  program. 

This  year,  Troy  students  established  a 
campus  chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
The  chartering  ceremonies  held  special 
significance  because  there  is  only  one 
other  student  SDX  chapter  in  the  state. 
Troy  State  thus  took  its  place  in  the 
highest  ranks  of  academic  journalism  in 
Alabama. 

As  their  first  official  project,  the 
student  SDX  members  voted  to  institute 
a  scholarship  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Grover  Hall.  Jr.  The  students  felt  an 
affinity  with  this  younger  Hall,  whose 
own  distinguished  career  was  somewhat 
overshadowed  by  his  famous  father's.  The 
junior  Hall  was  himself  a  member  of 
SDX;  he  was  known  -  as  were  all  the 
Halls  —  for  his  dedication  to  the  highest 
principles  of  the  newspaper  profession. 
The  scholarship  fund,  to  be  raised  by  the 
students  themselves,  will  go  to  an 
Alabama  high  school  senior  on  the  basis 
of  extraordinary  writing  ability,  as 
demonstrated  in  school  publications.  The 
students  hope  that  their  own  fund  will  be 
augmented  by  others  who  wish  to  honor 
the  Hall  name  so  that  in  future  years 
more  winners  may  be  selected  and  the 
award  may  be  increased. 

Another  1976  innovation  is  a  high 
school  journalism  workshop.  Scheduled 
tliis  year  in  April,  the  workshop  will  be 
an  annual  event.  The  workshop  is 
designed  to  help  high  school  students  put 
out  a  better  school  newspaper.  Stress  is 
placed  on  the  "hands-on"  approach  to 
publishing.  New  printing  techniques  are 
explained  and  demonstrated.  Workshop 
leaders  include  the  faculty,  the  student 
staffers  of  TJie  Tropolitan.  and  outside 
experts  from  various  media.  High  school 
participants  are  involved  in  small-group 
seminars  and  then  do"  the  actual  work  of 
preparing  camera-ready  pages  for  a 
newspaper.  This  approach  is  designed  to 
improve  the  traditional  workshop,  which 
was  all  talk  and  theory  and  included  no 
working  experience. 


The  Hall  School  of  Journalism  has  also 

included  in  its  many  lists  of  activities,  an 
annual  spring  symposium.  Highlighting 
the  annual  symposium  is  the  presentation 
of  the  Hector  Awards.  These  awards 
honor  Alabama  journalists  for 
outstanding  contributions  to  their 
profession. 

Two  eminent  Alabamians  have  been 
recognized  particularly  for  their 
contributions.  Charles  Brooks,  editorial 
cartoonist  for  The  Brimingham  News,  was 
the  School's  first  Grover  C.  Hall.  Jr. 
Fellow.  He  was  succeeded  in  that  coveted 
post  by  Barrett  Shclton,  Sr.,  publishei  ol 
The  Decatur  Daily. 

The  journalism  faculty  is  broad-based. 
including  several  Phi  Beta  Kappas  who 
also  have  expertise  in  various  facets  of 
journalism,  faculty  members,  in  addition 
to  Dean  Chamberlain,  are:  Associate 
Dean  Erskine  J.  Brown,  who  brings  34 
years  of  experience  in  public  relations 
and  business  management:  Assistant 
Professor  Judy  Means  Wagnon,  with  a 
background  in  newspaper  reporting  and 
magazine  copy-editing:  Professor  James 
Dykes,  whose  field  is  advertising:  and 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  James 
W.  Hall,  Jr..  who  oversees  all  TSU's 
Communication  Services  and  takes  on 
part  of  the  journalism  teaching  load. 
Assistant  Professor  William  J.  Lower 
teaches  photography.  Other  experienced 
journalists  who  have  shared  the  teaching 
duties  are  Editor-in-Residence  HollisCurl 
and  Distinguished  Lecturer  Ed  Dannelly, 
both  of  whom  are  prominent  newspaper 
publishers. 
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James  E.  Jeffcoat  has  been  named  a 
senior  account  executive  for  the  Atlanta 
region  of  Commercial  Credit  Business 
Loans.  Inc.  Mr.  Jeffcoat  will  be 
responsible  for  servicing  CCBL's  Gulf 
Coast  area  operations,  encompassing  the 
area  west  of  Tallahassee  through  New 
Orleans  and  southern  Mississippi.  Before 
joining  CCBL,  Mr.  Jeffcoat  was  regional 
sales  manager.  Atlanta,  for  Commercial 
Credit's  consumer  finance  subsidiary. 


'$9 


James  E.  and  Phoebe  Bowlin  recently 
opened  their  own  business  in  Lynn 
Haven,  Florida.  The  business,  Tri-State 
Reporting,  specializes  in  general  verbatim 
and  court  reporting  in  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  Alabama  tri-state  area. 


66 


Winston  Jones  Powe,  Jr.  and  Dedie 
Newberry  Powe  (Class  of  1964)  announce 
the  birth  of  Carrie  Elizabeth,  January  28, 
1976.  The  Powes  have  two  other 
children.  Tabitha,  age  10  and  Winston  HI, 
age  6.  Winston  assumed  the  position  of 
Controller  of  Windham  Power  Lifts,  Inc., 
Elba,  Alabama  on  February  16,  1976. 


'69 


Wayne  Dean  has  been  promoted  to 
Assistant  to  the  Southern  Sales  Manager 
of  Anheuser-Busch  in  Atlanta.  In  his  new 
position,  Dean  will  be  responsible  for 
company  sales  and  marketing  goals 
among  the  approximately  170 
Anheuser-Busch  wholesalers  in  the 
southern  region. 

Michael  C.  Pickerson  is  currently 
employed  as  Principal  of  the  Harris 
County  High  School  in  Hamilton,  Ga. 
Recently  he  has  been  elected  President  of 
the  Georgia  Association  of  Middle  School 
Principals  and  President  of  the  Georgia 
Association  of  Education  Leaders. 
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Richard  W.  Petty  is  Merchandising 
Manager  of  Retail  Specialty  Fabrics,  a 
Deering  Milliken  textile  plant.  He  has 
been  with  the  company  for  five  years  and 
is  married  to  the  former  Margene 
Stripling  (Class  of  1970).  They  have  a 
daughter,  Kristen,  age  3. 


'71 


Twyla  Ellis  Waltha 


Twyla  Ellis  Walthall  is  employed  as  a 
private  piano  teacher  while  teaching 
music  at  Romeo  and  Juliet  Kindergarten 
in  Montgomery.  She  also  works  part-time 
for  a  local  interior  decorator.  Twyla  is 
married  to  Tom  Walthall,  IV  who  is  a 
division  heating  specialist  for  Alabama 
Power  Company. 


'74 


John  Bitter,  a  graduate  of  TSUM,  was 
recently  awarded  a  bronze  plaque  by  the 
National  Foundation  for  Highway  Safety 
lor  his  series  of  editorials  dealing  with 
drunk  drivers  and  benevolent  judges.  The 
editorials  appeared  throughout  l°74  in 
the  Montgomery  Advertiser.  John  is 
Assistant  Editorial  Page  Editor  for  the 
paper,  lie  was  commended  by  the 
Foundation  for  his  "outstanding  service 
in  the  cause  of  highway  safety." 


Frank  Garrett  and  Anita  Hall  Garrei 

were  married  in  August  1975  and  ai 
living  in  Thomasville,  Ga.  Frank 
employed  with  Citizens  and  Souther 
Bank  of  Thomasville;  Anita  teache 
Physical  Education  in  the  Junior  Hig 
School  in  Quitman.  Ga. 


'7 
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Ronald  Hudson  is  now  working  in  tl 
College  Master  Division  of  Fidelity  Unio 
Life  Insurance  in  Mobile. 


IN 
MEMORIUM 


James  M.  Farris,  Jr.  January  23,  1976 

TSU 

School  o€ 
Nursing 
Graduates 

'73 

Linda  Shayne  Bryant  is  presently 
I.C.U.-C.C  U.  supervisor  and  inservia 
director  at  Barbour  County  Hospital  ii 
Eufaula,  Alabama. 

'74 

Teresa  Ruf  White  has  just  beei 
commissioned  into  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  will  be  stationed  with  her  husband  a 
Ellsworth  AFB.  South  Dakota. 

Larry  Roy  Free  is  currently  a  teachinj 
assistant  with  Troy  State  Universitj 
School  o\  Nursing,  Troy,  Alabama. 


1/ 


I  Larry  Roy  Free 

Kathy  McNeal  Buntin  was  married 
August   15,  1975,  to  Lyn  Buntin.  She  is 

(presently  taking  graduate  courses  from 
TSU-Dothan  and  plans  to  attend  Medical 
College  of  Georgia  this  summer  to  work 
hi  a  master's  degree  in  maternal-child 
nursing. 

Nancy  C.  Blackmon  is  an  instructor  of 
clinical  psychiatry  at  Mastin  School  of 
Nursing,  University  of  South  Alabama 
Medical  Center,  in  Mobile,  Alabama. 

Rebecca  B.  Wilson  is  working  as  a 
hurse  therapist   for  C.H.  Prescott,  M.D., 

P.A..  in  Montgomery,  Alabama  doing  full 
nine  rational  behavior  group  therapy.  In 
January,  1976,  she  and  her  husband 
became  proud  parents  of  their  first  child, 
Richard  Matthew. 


Nanette  L.Hall 

Jeanette  L.  Hall  is  presently  an 
nstructor  of  psychiatric  nursing  at 
efferson  Davis  State  Junior  College  in 
Irewton,  Alabama. 

Cheryl  Colley  Green  is  presently 
vorking  as  nurse  supervisor  at  Ldge 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Troy,  Alabama. 


Denise  Sanford  Kelley  is  currently 
working  on  her  master's  degree  in 
medical-surgical  nursing  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  in  Birmingham. 

Margaret  Dell  Stokes  is  currently  a 
staff  nurse  and  relief  supervisor  at  Edge 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Troy,  Alabama. 

Sylvia  R.  Nowling  is  presently  a  staff 
nurse  at  Veteran's  Administration 
Hospital  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  is 
pursuing  graduate  work  in  education 
(guidance  and  counseling)  at  Auburn  in 
Montgomery. 


Sylvia  R.  Nowling 


Ada  Sue  Thompson  is  school  nurse  in 
Butler  County. 


Ada  Sue  Thompson 


75 


Jan  Prat 


Janith  Pratt  is  presently  a  teaching 
assistant  with  Troy  State  University- 
School  of  Nursing,  Troy,  Alabama. 

Janet  S.  Jenkins  is  presently  working 
for  the  State  of  Alabama  as  a  tuberculosis 
project  nurse.  She  enjoys  public  health 
work  very  much.  She  and  her  husband  are 
expecting  their  first  child  in  April  of  this 
year. 


Susan  Mayfield  Hurley 


Susan  Mayfield  Hurley  is  presently 
working  in  Intensive  Care  at  Jackson 
Hospital  in  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Alice  McKinnon  Motley  is  presently  a 
public  health  nurse  with  the  Board  of 
Health  in  Mobile.  She  and  Greg  reside  in 
Chickasaw,  Alabama. 

Elaine    Stanford   is   presently   a   staff 
J  pf  p         nurse     at     Floyd     Hospital     in     Rome, 


Georgia. 
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AND  ABOUT  THE  TROY  SIATL  UNIVFRSII Y 


THE  COVER , 
HOMECOMING 
AND  LONDON 


Several  months  ago,  a  former 
student.  Jim  Campbell,  volunteer- 
ed to  do  an  original  illustration  to 
be  used  on  the  cover  of  the  Fall 
issue  of  the  Troy  Statement.  Jim, 
a  popular  New  York  area  artist, 
had  done  a  number  of  covers 
and  illustrations  for  major  maga- 
zines, such  as  Time,  Good  House- 
keeping, Cosmopolitan,  and 
Ladies  Home  Journal. 

We  were  very  pleased  that  Jim 
would  do  a  cover  for  the 
Statement.  We  were  doubly 
pleased  when  his  cover  illus- 
tration won  the  magazine  a  Gold 
Quill  Award  of  Merit  from  the 
International  Association  of 
Business  Communicators  (second 
best  color  illustration  in  the 
entire  competition).  I  ABC  is 
an  organization  composed  of 
publications  executives  from 
around  the  world. 

Jim's  illustration  won  in  com- 
petition with  those  used  in 
publications  of  major  multi- 
national corporations,  various 
governments,  major  US  firms, 
and  a  number  of  very  fine 


colleges  and  universities.  Our 
first  series  of  three  magazines 
also  won  an  IABC  Gold  Quill 
Award  of  Merit  in  the  non-profit/ 
governmental/educational 
external  full  color  magazine 
category. 

On  the  strength  of  this  sig- 
nificant award,  Jim  volun- 
teered the  illustration  used  on 
the  cover  of  this  issue.  I  would 
like  to  thank  Jim  publicly  for 
both  covers  —  for  the  honor  he 
has  brought  TSU,  for  his 
excellent  work,  and  especially 
for  doing  this  cover  at  a  time 
that  he  was  so  very  busy. 

Jim's  cover  illustrates  the 
article  (page  4)  "Continuing 
Education."  A  major  portion 
of  the  TSU  System's  role  is 
in  providing  non-traditional 
educational  opportunities  to 
the  people  of  our  region  and 
our  servicemen  around  the  world. 
We  provide  an  education  for  the 
individual  who  may  not  have 
time  to  take  a  number  of  years 
out  of  his  or  her  lifestyle  to 
"come  to  the  campus."  The  Troy 
State  University  System  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  purpose  of  serving 
the  educational  needs  of  the 
people. 

Jim's  illustration  shows  some 
of  the  many  people  the  TSU 
System  serves  -  the  typical 
graduate,  firemen,  policemen, 
servicemen,  and  a  grandmother, 
among  others. 

HOMECOMING: 

Each  alumnus  should  have 
received  a  letter  from  our  Direc- 
tor of  Alumni  Affairs,  Bob 
Cauthen,  inviting  you  to  pur- 
chase tickets  to  this  year's  foot- 
ball season  and  extending  a  spe- 
cial invitation  to  be  with  us  at 
HOMECOMING,  SATURDAY, 


NOVEMBER  6. 

After  the  tremendous  victory 
in  our  season  opener  with  Angelo 
State,  I  know  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  great  season  under  the 
brilliant  leadership  of  Coach 
Charlie  Bradshaw. 

If  you  haven't  ordered  your 
football  tickets  and  your  Alumni 
Luncheon  tickets  for  Homecom- 
ing, you  should  do  so  at  once.  We 
are  expecting  record  attendance 
at  all  home  games,  especially 
Homecoming.  If  you've  lost  your 
ticket  order  form,  just  write 
Bob  Cauthen,  P.O.  Box  L, 
Troy  State  University. 


WE'RE  GOING  TO  LONDON  A(  I 

Our  August  trip  to  London  was 
a  great  success.  Several  who  could 
not  make  that  trip  have  requested 
that  we  plan  another.  The  back 
cover  of  the  magazine  will  give  yoi 
all  the  details. 

I  hope  that  several  of  you  will 
take  advantage  of  this  very  ex- 
citing offer.  According  to  Bob 
Cauthen,  who  made  the  August 
trip,  "The  services  of  Agency 
International  as  tour  host  were 
truly  outstanding.  Their  exper- 
tise made  the  trip  a  real  joy.  The 
London  Tara  Hotel  was  also 
highly  efficient  and  comfort- 
able." 

Bob  also  noted  that  "with  this 
being  our  first  overseas  tour, 
I  was,  frankly,  a  little  nervous 
about  the  accommodations  and 
services  meeting  the  expecta- 
tions of  such  a  wide  variety  of 
guests.  I  couldn't  have  been 
more  pleased.  To  my  knowledge, 
all  of  our  TSU  guests  had  a 
great  time  and  were  very  pleased 
with  our  first  tour." 

Once  again  let  me  encourage 
your  continued  participation 
in  Alumni  activities  of  your  alma 
mater. 


VV^e-s 
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Page  1 0 

Metrication.  Mr.  John  W.  Lee,  Assistant 
Professor,  Mathematics  Department, 
explains  the  metric  system  and  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  this  country's  change- 
over. 

Page  14 

Alumni  Notes  ...  A  summary  of  what 
our  alumni  are  doing.  Why  not  let  us 
hear  from  you? 

Page  1 8 

Why  Debate?  Dr.  Gerald  Baxter,  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Speech,  explains  the 
historical  significance  of  debate  and 
reviews  the  success  of  the  1 975-76 
TSU  debate  team. 

Page  22 

1976  Football.  Sports  Information 
Director,  Gary  Stogner,  gives  a  run- 
down on  our  new  coach  and  the  '76 
team. 

Page  24 

The  Ingalls  Award.  The  1975-76 
award  for  best  classroom  teacher 
went  to  Mr.  Eugene  H.  Sherman, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting. 
Dr.  Joseph  B.  Roberts,  Jr.  tells  us  a- 
bout  the  man  and  the  award. 

Page  28 

Jewelry  by  Patricia  T.  Duke.  For  16 

years  Pat  Duke  has  been  teaching  art 
at  TSU  -  the  art  of  making  jewelry. 

Page  30 

Remembering.  TSU  President  Emeritus 
Dr.  C.  B.  Smith  continues  a  series 
of  articles  about  TSU's  past. 


Page  18 
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Troy  State  University  is  an  equal  opportunity 
institution  and  as  such  does  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  oJ  sex,  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
in  any  ol  its  programs  including  admission  ol 
students  and  employment  ["he  I  Diversity 
complies  with  litle  IX  ol  the  Education 
Amendments  ol  1972.  Inquiries  concerning  the 
application  of  Title  IX  may  be  referred  by 
employees  to  the  Director  ol  Personnel  Services 
al  telephone  205/566-3000.  I  xtension  332,  oi 
Room  105  Bibb  <.ra\cs  Hall,  ami  b>  students  to 
the  Dean  ol  Student  Affairs,  telephone 
2()5  566-3000.  I  xtension  296.  or  Room  234 
I  he   \dams  (  enter. 
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CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 


The  university  is  often  thought 
of  as  the  exclusive  domain  of  the 
17-22-year  old.  The  word  itself 
conjures  up  thoughts  of  a  beautiful 
green  campus  covered  with  stately 
buildings,  overflowing  with  young 
students      Utopia  in  reality. 

The  word  "university"  comes 
from  the  Latin  universitas,  mean- 
ing the  whole,  universe,  society, 
guild.  The  university  should  be  the 
domain  of  more  than  just  a  partic- 
ular age  group.  It  should,  and  often 
does,  serve  all  the  people  of  a  given 
community  or  region. 

In  times  past  the  privileged  few 
"went  away"  to  well-defined,  al- 
most cloistered  institutions  of 
higher  learning  for  a  prescribed 
period  of  time  at  the  end  of  which 
they  received  a  particular  degree. 
This  is  a  beautiful  concept  for 
those  who  can  take  a  block  of  time 
out  of  their  lives  and  who  can 
finance  this  period  of  concentrated 
education.  It  still  is  the  chosen  way 
for  millions  of  typically  college- 
aged  students.  For  more  than  44 
million  Americans,  however,  ad- 
vanced education  is  something  to 
be  sought  over  a  lifetime  and  out- 
side the  standard  college  environs. 

The  Troy  State  University 
System  perceives  itself  as  a  univer- 
|sity  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
The  main  campus  in  Troy  covers  a 
number  of  gently  rolling  green 
hills.  The  buildings  are  stately  and 
fit  neatly  into  the  typical  univer- 
sity picture.  A  great  percentage 
of  the  almost  4,000  students  fit 
into  what  is  generally  called  the 
college-aged  group  -  17-22.  There 
is  a  student  activities  building,  a 
football  team,  a  band,  and  a  group 
of  14  fraternities  and  sororities  —  a 
typical  campus.  But  the  Troy  State 
University  System  is  more.  At  this 
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time,  TSU  courses  are  being  offer- 
ed at  57  different  sites  around 
the  world.  The  system  is  com- 
posed of  three  major  campuses  in 
the  state  of  Alabama,  a  number 
of  sites  in  our  adjoining  states  of 
Florida  and  Georgia,  and  25  dif- 
ferent sites  in  seven  countries  in 
Europe. 

The  Troy  State  University  Sys- 
tem is  heavily  involved  in  what  is 
commonly  called  continuing  ed- 
ucation. This  program  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  a  wider 
cross-section  of  students  -  age, 
social  status,  educational  back- 
ground, etc.  —  is  enthusiastically 
supported  by  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  students.  This  non-tradi- 
tional approach  is  an  important 
part  of  the  answer  to  a  better 
educated  public  at  a  more  reason- 
able cost  in  time  and  money. 

A  recent  article  in  the  July  6 
issue  of  The  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education  outlines  the  popularity 
of  continuing  education  in  south- 
ern California.  At  UCLA,  accord- 
ing to  Beverly  T.  Watkins,  the 
article's  author,  "Last  year  al- 
most 128,000  people  registered 
for  more  than  4,200  programs." 
Dean  Phillip  E.  Frandson  was 
quoted  in  the  Watkins  article  as 
saying,  "They  (people)  want  an 
educational  dimension  in  their 
lives.  Our  courses  are  exciting. 
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They're  on  the  cutting  edge." 
The  author  noted  that  the  people 
in  the  program  were  interested 
in  two  things,  relationships  and 
jobs.  Or  as  Mr.  Frandson  put  it. 
"The  world  of  self  and  the  world 
of  work."  Therefore,  the  UCLA 
program  is  centered  around 
courses  that  help  individuals 
fulfill  a  given  interest  need  and 
courses  designed  to  help  them 
find  jobs,  change  jobs,  or  improve 
their  lot  in  the  jobs  they  now 
have. 

Without  being  overly  preten- 
tious, TSU  can  take  claim  to 
being  the  UCLA  of  the  South  in 
continuing  and  non-traditional 
education.  While  the  main  cam- 
pus in  Troy  offers  a  more  tradi- 
tional form  of  education  with 
emphasis  on  excellence  in  classroom 
teaching,  even  it  offers  a  series  of 
non-traditional  programs  which 
meet  special  interest  needs.  The 
marching  band  camp,  the  concert 
band  clinic,  the  journalism  work- 
shop, and  the  debate  workshop, 
among  others,  offer  special  pro- 
grams for  pre-college-age  students. 
The  Art  Department  offers  a 
summer  Art  Workshop  which  in- 
cludes short  courses  in  pottery, 
silversmithing.  painting,  and  photo- 
graphy. This  program  offers  special 
opportunities  for  interested  people 
regardless  of  age  or  degree.  A  Fine 
Arts  Camp  includes  choral,  visual 
arts,  debate  and  musical  theatre 
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divisions. 

In  addition  to  the  main  campus 
standard  programs  for  bachelor's 
and  master's  degrees,  a  number  of 
specialized  programs  leading 
to  degrees  and  certification  are 
offered  through  the  Bay  Minette 
extension  center. 

Off  the  main  campus  the  TSU 
System  really  becomes  a  bona 
fide  institution  of  continuing 
and  non-traditional  education. 
Through  the  TSU  Montgomery 
Branch,  through  the  TSU  Dothan/ 
Fort  Rucker  Branch,  and  through 
the  European  Branch  the  System 
serves  thousands  of  individuals 
who  have  unique  educational 
needs  and  constraints. 

Dr.  Freddie  Wood,  Assistant 
to  the  President,  noted,  "The 
growth  of  the  TSU  educational 
system  has  been  phenomenal. 
In  addition  to  the  system's  many 
full-credit,  degree-granting  pro- 
grams during  1975-76,  over 
2,000  students  will  attend  non- 
credit  courses. 

"In  all,  more  than  100,000 
persons  will  be  reached  by  one 
form  or  another  of  the  University 
System's  continuing  education 
program.  Conferences,  workshops, 
television  programming,  and  the 
Gayle  Planetarium  help  to  improve 
the  lives  of  the  region's  citizens." 
Dr.  Wood  comments,  "The  future 
is  bright  indeed  for  the  non-tradi- 
tional activities  and  functions 
of  the  University  System." 

This  country  operates  under 
the  capitalist  system  —  a  system 
which  has  provided  our  people  with 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  A  major 
premise  of  capitalism  is  that  those 
who  fulfill  genuine  needs  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  can  expect 
to  be  rewarded  by  the  system. 

The  UCLA  program  is  a  $  1 0 
million  operation  with  four  to 
five  thousand  people  on  its 
payroll.  Its  dean  compares  it  to  a 
business.  The  formula  for  success  is 
simple:  try  to  find  out  what  people's 
wants  and  needs  are  and  build  a 
program  to  efficiently  fulfill  those 
needs.  Mr.  Frandson  says,  "Today's 


adults  change  jobs  four  or  five  times 
during  their  work  life.  Three  of 
those  job  changes  are  unrelated  to 
others.  There  is  no  precedent  in 
society  for  the  person  who  wants 
to  start  over  at  age  30  or  55.  You 
need  to  know  how  to  perform  be- 
fore you  are  really  prepared." 

UCLA  has  designed  many  pro- 
grams to  help  people  with  job 
changes  in  mind.  Mr.  Frandson  goes 
on  to  say,  "In  the  past,  extension 
people  were  arrangers,  brokers,  and 
facilitators  for  what  the  University 
faculty  wanted  done.  Today  they 
are  businessmen  and  women  who 
create  and  market  a  commodity 
for  which  there  is  a  demand.  The 
trend  is  to  develop  a  career  as  a 
continuing  education  specialist  .  .  . 
who  can  evaluate  and  plan  for  the 
needs  of  adults." 

Dr.  James  E.  Bailey  Jr.,  Vice 
President  for  TSUM,  has  establish- 
ed this  philosophy  for  his  continu- 
ing education  program.  "Our 
typical  student  is  a  well-motivated 
adult.  He  expects  and,  in  fact, 
demands  qualified  professors. 
He  spends  his  money  for  a  service. 
If  we  don't  provide  it,  our  customer 
does  not  return. 

"We  welcome  him  with  a  smile. 
We  try  to  treat  each  student  as  an 
individual.  We  hire  professors  who 
know  how  to  teach  adults.  We  take 
the  classes  to.  the  student  whenever 
possible.  We  take  their  advice 
and  complaints  seriously  and 
keep  communication  channels 
open. 

"Students  frequently  come  to 
us  to  take  only  one  course  -  per- 
haps only  a  non-credit  course. 
Because  of  the  way  we  treat  them, 
they  often  wind  up  with  a  bachelor's 
or  master's  degree  eventually. 

"It's  important  that  we  realize 
our  students  have  special  problems 
that  don't  fit  neatly  into  traditional 
programs.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
a  student  with  a  high  school  degree, 
a  desire  for  a  college  degree,  and 
20  years  of  work  experience.  This 
person  wants  to  be  recognized  for 
what  he's  already  accomplished, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  or  she  may 


have  to  overcome  frustrations  fro 
earlier  academic  experiences. 

"Some  feel  anxiety  about  their 
age.  While  some  feel  that  the  wor] 
has  passed  them  by,  others  may 
be  the  managers  of  successful 
businesses.  In  any  given  classroon 
there  may  be  considerable  diversii 
in  their  verbal  and  literary  fluencx 
Because  most  of  our  students  are 
working  people,  many  with  famili, 
there's  always  a  major  problem  ot 
scheduling  their  time. 

"It  is  important  that  their  teacl 
ers  make  specific  assignments  and 
set  standards  with  which  they  can 
identify.  Since  many  students  tak 
a  few  courses  now  and  then  with 
the  overall  goal  of  completing  a 
degree,  it  is  imperative  that  we  do 
a  good  job  of  counseling  and 
provide  each  student  with  a  more 
or  less  written  contract  or  check- 
sheet  to  which  he  can  refer  over 
the  period  of  time  in  which  he 
earns  his  degree." 

In  the  past  eight  years,  2,500 
students  have  received  degrees 
at  TSUM.  Today  there  are  more 
than  3,700  students  enrolled 
through  the  TSUM  program.  This 
number  includes  students  taking 
courses  at  the  University's 
Prattville,  Clanton,  Monroeville, 
Craig  Air  Force  Base,  Selma,  and 
Phenix  City  sites.  Programs  are 
also  offered  through  TSUM  at 
three  Florida  Air  Force  bases 
and  at  Moody  Air  Force  Base  and 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  Dr.  Bailey 
has  related  the  following  reasons 
for  the  success  of  TSUM.  He  says, 
"We  are  meeting  the  need  of  the 
working  people  who,  in  most  case; 
work  a  full  eight-hour  day  before 
coming  to  our  evening  programs. 
We  are  not  stagnant.  We  put  in 
new  programs  as  they  are  needed 
and  we  don't  hesitate  to  close  out 
inefficient  programs.  We're  grow 
ing  because  Montgomery  and  our 
areas  of  service  are  growing.  Our 
faculty  and  staff  are  student- 
oriented.  We  have  an  open-door 
policy  and  we  cooperate  with  the 
military  and  civic  authorities  in  ou 
service  area.  In  short,  we  provide 
a  program  to  help  the  working  mai 
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and  woman  who  want  to  improve 
themselves  witli  quality  education 
but  who  cannot  afford  the  time 
out  of  their  busy  lives  to  take  the 
traditional  approach  to  higher 
education." 

Visits  to  Dr.  Bailey's  classrooms 
would  certainly  bear  out  his  philos- 
ophy. He  has  renovated  the  down- 
town Whitley  Hotel  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  for  classrooms,  offices,  and 
laboratories.  The  Whitley,  a  building 
almost  surely  condemned  to  the 
same  plight  as  so  many  of  its  sister 
hotels  in  downtown  areas  across  the 
country  -  to  sit  idle  for  many  years 
and  then  fall  to  the  wrecking 
ball      has  been  made  into  a  center 
of  bustling  activity. 

With  the  coming  of  4:00  p.m., 
Monday  through  Thursday,  stu- 
dents begin  to  pour  into  downtown 
Montgomery  from  all  over  the  city 
to  begin  an  evening  of  concentrated 
study  at  Whitley  Hall,  TSUM's 
downtown  campus.  There  they  go 
to  nicely  appointed,  air-condi- 
tioned, carpeted  classrooms  and 
settle  in  for  an  evening's  course- 
work. 

This  not  only  is  convenient  for 
the  students  but  it  also  is  helpful 
to  the  downtown  area.  Of  course, 
not  all  TSUM  students  attend  the 
Whitley  Hall  site.  A  large  number 
of  both  civilian  and  military  stu- 
dents attend  classes  on  Maxwell 
Air  Force  Base. 

That  space,  provided  by  the 
!Air  Force,  is  limited  to  civilian 
attendance  of  approximately  440 
students.  Troy  State  University  has 
had  a  center  in  Montgomery  since 
J1965.  According  to  Dr.  Bailey,  "It 
was  begun  as  a  resident  center  to 
(offer  degree  programs  to  military 
citizens  stationed  in  Montgomery. 
!By  the  Fall  of  1966,  we  had  350 
students  in  evening  classes  at 
'Maxwell  and  Gunter  Air  Force 
Bases  and  became  a  branch  campus 
jof  TSU.  The  Air  Force,  from  the 
beginning,  has  allowed  civilians  to 
attend  classes  on  its  bases  on  a 
'space  available'  basis.  The  civilian 
demand  for  classes  outgrew  the 
Maxwell  facility  and  the  Whitley 
campus  was  established." 


TSUM  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  showing  a  39.2  percent 
increase  in  enrollment  for  the 
Fall  Quarter,  1975.  Dr.  Bailey 
attributes  this  growth  to  "fulfilling 
the  needs  of  the  population  which 
we  serve." 

While  more  than  50  percent  of 
UCLA's  programs  are  non-degree- 
related  and  personal-interest- 


oriented  rather  than  career-oriented, 
most  of  the  TSU  System  continuing 
and  non-traditional  education  pro- 
grams are  somewhat  career-oriented." 
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One  of  the  school's  largest  programs 
available  at  most  of  our  locations  is 
the  Applied  Science  Program.  Mr. 
Richard  Weeks,  Director  of  the 
program,  explained  its  origin  and 
concept  as  follows.  "All  over  the 
world  various  industries  were  com- 
ing up  with  a  common  dilemma  - 
excellent  technicians  with  no 
managerial  skills  and  a  surplus  of 
college-trained  managers  with  no 
'hands-on'  technical  experience. 

"TSU's  answer  was  an  undergrad- 
uate program  that  adds  a  careful 
blend  of  business  procedures, 
economics,  and  managerial  skills 
to  an  already  established  base  of 
technical  competence.  The  main 
intent  and  purpose  of  TSU's 
Applied  Science  program  is  to 
provide  an  avenue  to  a  baccalaureate 
degree  to  people  already  technically 
qualified.  Technical  training,  both 
military  and  from  technical  college 
is  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  career 
or  occupational  specialty  of  the 
applicant.  The  awarding  of 
equivalent  credit  is  not  based  on 
life  experience  or  work  experience; 
it  is  granted  only  for  training  and 
educational  experience  document- 
ed by  an  accredited  college,  a 
federal  agency,  or  a  military 
service  technical  school. 

"Equivalency  credit,  a  long- 
established  tradition  for  military 
service  veterans,  is  equally 
justified  for  civilian  training. 
This  position  has  been  recently 
endorsed  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education  in  expanding  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Commission 
on  Accreditation  of  Service  Experi- 
ence. 

"The  Bachelor  of  Applied 
Science  degree  program  at  Troy 
State  University  is  a  complete  and 
well-rounded  college  education.  It 
is  a  four-year  degree  program  that 
requires  the  humanities-centered 
General  Studies  that  is  required  for 
all  baccalaureate  degrees. 

The  pressing  need  that  led  to 
the  inauguration  of  the  Applied 
Science  program  was  for  the 
University  to  accommodate  at 
once  the  trained  technicians,  the 
community,  and  the  general 
public.  The  technical  competence 
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of  the  trained  technicians  is 
enriched  by  expanding  the  horizons 
of  these  experts  to  baccalaureate 
dimensions;  the  community  and 
the  public's  interest  are  well  served 
by  providing  industry  with  techni- 
cal experts  who  are  also  trained  in 
management  and  supervisory 
skills. 

"The  new  Aviation  Management 
program,  developed  at  the  Dothan/ 
Fort  Rucker  campus  under  the 
direction  of  Vice  President  Robert 
Paul,  was  most  kindly  received  by 
the  University  service-area  communi- 
ty. One  interesting  development  was 
that  the  Montgomery,  Alabama,  fire 
department  requested  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  Fire  Science  Management 
program  that  embodied  both 
management  studies  and  business 
procedures.  The  University's 
working  arrangement  with 
Montgomery  is  for  the  junior 
colleges  and  technical  colleges  to 
furnish  the  student  with  fire- 
fighting  technology  and  for  Troy 
State  to  then  furnish  the  General 
Studies,  the  management  skills, 
and  business  procedures  required 
for  a  Bachelor  of  Applied  Science 
in  Fire  Science  Management. 


"With  the  addition  of  the  Fire 
Science  Management  program,  th< 
Department  of  Applied  Science 
was  inaugurated  to  provide  the 
dimensions  necessary  to  accommc 
date  both  the  Aviation  Manageme 
and  the  Fire  Science  Management 
programs.  Since  that  beginning, 
the  Applied  Science  Department 
has  expanded  to  include  Hotel/M(el 
Management,  Resources  Managemit. 
Nuclear  Science  Management,  and 
a  Military  Science  Foundation 
minor  that  can  be  used  with  any 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  that 
TSU  offers." 

An  earlier  article  in  the  magazi: 
carried  a  review  of  the  System's 
European  Division.  Dr.  Ralph 
Adams,  University  President, 
stated,  "Not  only  are  we  proud 
to  have  a  European  Division,  but 
we  are  most  proud  to  have  been 
selected  from  a  number  of  other 
prominent  universities  to  carry 
our  master's  degree  program  to 
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i this  country's  military  bases  in 
Europe."  The  European  program 
is,  of  course,  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  how  TSU  designed  a  pro- 
gram around  the  needs  of  a 
particular  group  of  individuals. 
In  this  case  we  rotate  the  faculty 
to  the  various  locations  where 
the  students  are  on  assignment. 
This  allows  them  to  complete  a 
master's  degree  without  leaving 
their  regular  duties  in  the  Armed 
Services. 

The  oldest  of  TSU's  off-campus 
education  ventures  is  the  Dothan/ 
Fort  Rucker  Branch.  It  was  begun 
as  the  Fort  Rucker  extension  center 
in  1956.  It  gained  branch  status  in 
1964  and  in  1975  the  Dothan  pro- 
gram was  opened  with  over  600 
students.  Today  there  are  more 
than  2,000  students  enrolled  at 
the  Dothan/Fort  Rucker  Branch. 
During  the  past  three  years,  more 
than  1,000  students  have  completed 
all  degree  requirements  there. 

At  the  Dothan/Fort  Rucker 
Branch,  courses  are  taught  in  the 
city  of  Dothan  and  on  the  military 
base  at  Fort  Rucker.  Currently 
more  than  1,400  students  attend 
classes  at  Fort  Rucker  in  buildings 
provided  by  the  Army.  A  new 
facility  containing  classrooms, 
offices,  and  administrative  areas 
is  in  the  planning  stage  for  the  Fort 
Rucker  program.  Construction  of 
this  building  will  provide  more 
permanent  quarters  for  the  Fort 
Rucker  portion  of  the  program. 

As  in  the  other  TSU  System 
programs,  the  Dothan/Fort  Rucker 
Branch  strives  to  complement  the 
existing  educational  programs  of 
the  community.  According  to  Mr. 
Paul,  "The  Dothan  program  is  being 
developed  as  strictly  upper  division 

meaning  junior,  senior,  and 
graduate.  We  are  a  commuter-type 
institution  for  those  who  cannot 
turn  loose  from  their  functional 
role  in  society  and  attend  a 
traditional  campus. 

"Several  innovations  are  being 
tried  in  the  Dothan  program, 
including  a  four-hour-long,  once- 
a-week  class  on  Saturday  mornings. 
We  realize  we  are  here  to  meet  the 


needs  of  the  people,  therefore,  we 
design  our  whole  program  around 
the  convenience  of  our  students. 
The  only  sacrifice  which  we  are 
not  willing  to  make  is  any  alteration 
that  would  lower  the  program's 
quality.  Sixty-three  percent  of  our 
faculty  hold  doctorate  degrees 
(a  higher  percentage  than  the  aver- 
age four-year  institution  in  the 
country.)" 

The  Dothan  program,  like  the 
Montgomery  program,  operates 


out  of  the  central  business  district 
of  its  community.  The  Dothan 
classes  arc  held  in  the  former 
Houston  Hotel  building      a 
Dothan  landmark.  The  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  floors 
have  been  remodeled  for  pleasant, 
convenient  classrooms  and  offices. 

Mr.  Paul  pointed  out.  "We're 
utilizing  a  building  that  might 
have  otherwise  stood  empty  and 
detracted  from  the  city's  image  of 
growth  and  prosperity.  We  bring 
students  into  downtown  Dothan 
every  week.  Most  are  already 
working  in  the  Wiregrass  area.  They 
will  earn  more,  do  their  jobs  better, 
and  make  the  Wiregrass  a  better 
place  to  live." 

Keith  Roling,  Coordinator  for 
University  Relations  at  the 
Dothan/Fort  Rucker  Branch,  said, 
"A  recent  survey  showed  that  only 
two  percent  of  the  students 
attending  the  Dothan/Fort  Rucker 
Branch  would  have  been  able  to 
work  toward  the  degrees  they  were 
currently  working  on  without 
the  TSU  program. 

"The  people  that  are  here  mean 
business.  They  are  here  to  get  that 
degree.  But  since  they  are  commit- 
ted to  family,  jobs,  house  payments, 
etc.,  they  cannot  break  away  and 
become  resident  students  at  a 
more  traditional  campus." 

Recently  the  Alabama  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  recommended 
that  the  Dothan/Fort  Rucker 
Branch  of  Troy  State  University 
receive  full  funding.  The  demand 
for  the  product  offered  by  TSU 
through  its  continuing  education 
and  non-traditional  programs  is 
so  great  that  expansion  and 
continued  operation  at  the  very 
highest  level  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  additional  funding. 
The  recommendation  by  the  ACHE 
is  recognition  of  the  service  which 
this  program  is  providing. 

If  we  believe  in  our  capitalistic 
system  and  the  rights  of  our  people 
to  make  free  choices,  then  we  must 
believe  that  TSU  President,  Dr. 
Ralph  W.  Adams,  is  on  the  right 
track  with  this  network  of  non- 
traditional  educational  services. 
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Why  metrication?  Why  are  we  chang- 
ing to  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures?  Is  it  because  all  in- 
dustrialized nations  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  U.S.)  use  the  metric  sys- 


i .  :■■,  "•"*,i/<y>"vir.vjafiW"' '" 


tern,  or  is  it  a  better  system  than  the 
British  system  which  we  presently 
.ise?  These  questions  will  concern 
ill  Americans  as  we  move  toward 
netrication  in  this  and  the  next  de- 
:ade. 

Some  might  oppose  the  cold 
uisinesslike  approach  to  measure- 
nent  exemplified  by  the  metric 
system  as  opposed  to  the  romantic, 
listorically-rich  British  system.  The 
British  system  commonly  used  in 
:he  United  States  today  is  nearly 
:he  same  as  that  brought  by  the 
:olonists  from  England  in  the  1 7th 
:entury.  These  measures  had  their 
origins  in  a  variety  of  cultures  - 
Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Roman, 
\nglo-Saxon,  and  Norman  French. 
The  ancient  "digit,"  palm,"  "span," 
ind  "cubit"  units  evolved  into  the 
'inch,"  "foot,"  and  "yard"  through 
i  complicated  transformation  not 
/et  fully  understood. 

Standardization  of  the  various 
.inits  sometimes  occurred  in  fasci- 
lating  ways.  King  Henry  I  supposed- 
y  decreed  that  the  yard  should  be 
:he  distance  from  the  tip  of  his  nose 
:o  the  end  of  his  thumb.  When 
neans  for  weighing  were  invented, 
seeds  and  stones  served  as  standards. 
or  instance,  the  "carat,"  still  used 
is  a  unit  of  weight  for  gems,  was 
ierived  from  the  carob  seed. 

In  spite  of  these  inaccurate  de- 
initions  of  the  units,  by  the  18th 
:entury  England  had  achieved  a 
nuch  greater  degree  of  standariza- 
tion  than  the  continental  countries. 


In  fact,  on  the  continent  weights 
and  measures  differed  not  only 
from  country  to  country,  but  even 
from  town  to  town  and  from  one 
trade  to  another.  As  far  as  England 
was  concerned,  the  English  units 
were  well  suited  to  commerce  and 
trade  because  they  had  been  devel- 
oped and  refined  to  meet  commer- 
cial interchange  which  existed  bet- 
ween England  and  the  rest  of  the 
British  Empire. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  of  units 
of  measure  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  led  the  National  Assembly 
of  France  on  May  8,  1790,  to  enact 
a  decree  which  called  upon  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  con- 
cert with  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don to  "deduce  an  invariable  stan- 
dard for  all  of  the  measures  and  all 
weights."  The  English  did  not  partic- 
ipate in  the  French  undertaking,  so 
the  French  proceeded  alone.  The  re- 
sult is  what  is  known  as  the  metric 
system. 

Although  the  metric  system  was 
not  accepted  with  enthusiasm  at 
first,  other  nations  began  adopting 
the  system  steadily  after  France 
made  its  use  compulsory  in  1  840. 
(As  a  Bicentennial  note,  although 
there  was  opposition  led  by  far- 
sighted  leaders  like  Thomas 
Jefferson,  our  first  Congress  retain- 
ed the  English  system  of  weights 
and  measures.)  However,  by  an  act 
of  Congress  in  1  866,  it  was  made 


"lawful  throughout  the  United 
States  of  America  to  employ  the 
weights  and  measures  of  the  metric 
system  in  all  contracts,  dealings,  or 
court  proceedings." 

By  1900,  a  total  of  35  nations 
including  the  major  nations  of  con- 
tinental Europe  and  most  of  South 
America  -  had  officially  accepted 
the  metric  system.  Today,  every 
major  nation,  with  the  exception 
of  the  United  States,  is  using  the 
metric  system  or  is  committed  to 
such  use. 

The  original  metric  system,  of 
course,  had  imperfections.  It  has 
since  undergone  many  revisions.  An 
extensive  revision  and  simplification 
in  1960  by  the  then  40  members  of 
the  General  Conference  of  Weights 
and  Measures  resulted  in  a  modern- 
ized metric  system      the  Internation- 
al System  of  Units. 

The  metric  system  units  for 
capacity  (volume)  and  mass  (weight) 
were  to  be  derived  from  the  unit  of 
length.  The  unit  of  length  was  to  be 
a  portion  of  the  Earth's  circumfer- 
ence; thus,  relating  the  basic  units  of 
the  system  to  each  other  and  to  na- 
ture. The  name  assigned  to  the  unit 
of  length  was  metre  (meter)  which 
was  supposed  to  be  one  ten-millionth 
of  the  distance  from  the  North  Pole  to 
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the  equator,  along  the  meridian  run- 
ning near  Dunkirk,  Paris,  and 
Barcelona.  A  measurement  was 
made  from  northern  to  southern 
France,  from  which  the  true  dis- 
tance from  the  pole  to  the  equator 
could  be  calculated.  The  best  tech- 
niques then  available  were  usvd. 
Although  the  operations  were 
carried  out  during  a  politically  dis- 
turbed time,  the  results  were  in 
error  by  only  some  2000  meters,  a 
remarkable  achievement  in  those 
days. 

The  meter,  which  is  slightly  longer 
than  a  yard,  is  partitioned  into 
tenths  (called  decimeters),  hun- 
dredths (called  centimeters)  and 
thousandths  (called  millimeters). 
To  measure  long  distances  the 
kilometer,  which  is  equal  to  1000 
meters  and  is  approximately  five- 
eights  of  a  mile  in  length,  is  used. 
There  are  43,000  meters  in  43 
kilometers.  By  contrast,  how  many 
citizens  of  the  U.S.  know  how  many 
yards  are  in  43  miles? 

The  metric  unit  of  mass,  called 
the  kWgram,,,  was  defined  as  the  mass 
(weight)  of  one  cubic  centimeter  of 
water  at  its  temperature  of  maxi- 
mum density.  The  cubic  decimeter 
(a  cube  one-tenth  of  a  meter  on  a 
side)  was  chosen  as  the  unit  of 
fluid  capacity  (volume).  This  is  also 
1000  cubic  centimeters  and  when 
filled  with  water  weighs  1000  grams. 
This  capacity  is  called  a  liter.  A  liter 
is  slightly  larger  than  a  quart.  How 
many  ounces  does  a  quart  of  water 
weigh?  Any  takers  to  these  ques- 
tions? 

The  metric  system  was  conceived 
to  conform  to  operations  in  the 
base  ten  numeration  systems;  that 
is,  the  units  of  the  system,  their 
multiples,  and  their  submultiples 
should  be  related  to  each  other  by 
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simple  factors  often.  Thus,  to  con- 
vert between  units,  their  multiples, 
and  submultiples,  it  is  not  necess- 
ary to  perform  a  difficult  multiplica- 
tion or  division  process,  but  simply 
to  shift  the  decimal  point.  All  con- 
versions within  the  metric  system 
can  be  computed  mentally.  Consider 
the  example. 

Change  8,432.54  meters  to 
kilometers,  meters  and  centimeters. 
8,432.54  meters  =  8  kilometers  +  432 
meters  +  54  centimeters.  Again  by  con- 
trast, how  many  citizens  of  the  U.S., 
even  college  graduates,  can  convert 
8,432.54  yards  to  miles,  yards,  and 
inches  which  are  comparable  to  the 
measures  above? 


In  addition  to  ease  of  computation 
consider  the  following  facts: 


(1)  The  U.S.  is  at  present  among  the 
world's  less  than  five  percent  non- 
metric  minority. 


(2)  The  common  market  countries 
state  that  they  will  require  all  U.S. 
exports  to  meet  metric  standards  by 
1978.  Foreign  trade  is  essential  to      ft 
the  U.S.  economy. 


(3)  More  than  600  of  the  nation's 
largest  corporations  (GM,  Ford,  IBM,  j 
Levi's,  GE,  Xerox,  7-Up,  Rockwell, 
etc.)  have  converted  to  the  metric 
system  or  are  currently  planning 
transition. 


ik 


Between  now  and  1980  both 
governmental  and  private  sources  a- 
gree  that  80  percent  of  America's 
new  products  will  conform  to  the 
metric  system. 

Conclusion:  Metric  transition  is 
inevitable. 


SSSMSS 


by  John  W.  Lee 

TSU  Mathematics  Department 
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c?Vlumni  notes... 


'41 


John  A.  Scarborough,  former 
"Alumnus  of  the  Year"  at  TSU, 
was  asked  recently  to  participate  in 
Coker  College's  "Distinguished 
Lecture  Series  in  Education."  His 
presentation,  "Lessons  for 
Educators  from  our  First  Two 
Centuries,"  was  well  received  and 
acknowledged  by  a  standing 
ovation  from  the  audience. 


'48 


Thomas  E.  Towey,  who  received 
his  Master's  Degree  from  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers  in 
1952,  was  awarded  his  Class  A  A 
certificate  from  the  University  of 
South  Alabama,  June,  1976. 


'50 


Ennis  George  Sellers  received  his 
Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Education 
from  the  University  of  South 
Alabama  in  June  of  1976. 


51 


Rita  Jane  Boykin  of  Brewton, 
Alabama,  retired  from  teaching  on 
May  31,  1976,  after  serving  45 
years  in  Alabama  and  one  year  in 
Florida.  She  taught  the  last  34 
years  at  W.S.  Neal  School  in  East 
Brewton. 


'56 


Paul  W.  Howard  is  now  working 
at  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center, 
Huntsville,  Alabama.  Immediately 
after  graduation   in    1956,  Howard 
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Paul  W.  Howard  (right) 

Josh  D.  Johnson  (left) 

began  working  for  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics  (the  forerunner  of 
NASA)  at  its  Langley  Research 
Center  in  Hampton,  Virginia. 

While  at  Langley,  he  was 
involved  with  Mercury,  Gemini,  and 
Apollo  in  the  area  of  aerodynamic 
heating,  and  was  also  involved  in 
research  to  improve  the  flight 
characteristics  of  advanced  military 
and  commercial  aircraft. 

At  the  Marshall  Center,  Howard 
is  working  in  the  Systems  Dynamic 
Laboratory  on  recovery  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  Solid  Rocket 
Boosters,  the  next  generation  of 
U.S.  space  vehicles.  His  particular 
area  of  emphasis  is  aerodynamic 
acoustic  environment  during 
reentry. 

While  working  with  acoustic 
studies  for  the  Space  Shuttle,  he 
helped  to  develop  a  transonic  wind 
tunnel  test  facility  improvement, 
for  which  a  patent  was  awarded. 

Howard  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  R.  Howard  of  Troy, 
Alabama.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Carolyn  Noblitt  of  Rossville, 
Georgia.  They  have  three  children: 
Michelle  1 1 ,  Heather  7,  Jonathan  1 . 

Pictured  with  Mr.  Howard  (right) 
is  Josh  D.  Johnson  (left)  a  native  of 
Troy  and  researcher  at  the  Marshall 
Center. 


'61 


Rachel      Stephenson     McEIro 
received     her    Master    of    Arts 
Education      degree      from     th 
University  of  South  Alabama,  Jun 
1976. 


'62 


Archie  Robert  Shipp  earned  h 
Master  of  Arts  in  Education  degre 
from  the  University  of  Sout 
Alabama  in  June  of  1976. 


'65 


Florence      Esther     Watson     wa 

awarded  her  Master  of  Educatio 
degree  in  June,  1976,  from  th 
University  of  South  Alabama. 


W.  O.  (Billy)  Falkenberry,  Jr 


W.  O.  (Billy)  Falkenberry,  Jr.  ha 

been  named  Director  of  Employe 
Relations  at  West  Point  Pepperell' 
Lindale  Mill,  Lindale,  Georgia 
Falkenberry  was  formerh 
Personnel  Director  at  West  Poin 
Pepperell's  Lanett  Mill,  Lanett 
Alabama. 


.* 


He  has  been  associated  with  West 
Point  Pepperell  for  the  past  nine 
years  in  several  positions,  including 
Job  Analyst  with  the  company's 
Compensation  Department,  West 
Point,  Georgia,  and  Personnel 
Director  of  the  Yarn  Dye  Plant  of 
Alamac  Knitting  Division, 
Elizabethtown,  North  Carolina. 

He  was  Personnel  Assistant  with 
the  company's  Industrial  Fabrics 
Division,  assigned  to  Langdale  Mill, 
Langdale,  Alabama,  from  July  1972 
until  March  1973,  when  he 
transferred  to  Shawmut  Apparel 
and  Industrial  Mills,  Shawmut, 
Alabama,  as  Personnel  Director. 

He  subsequently  became 
Personnel  Director  at  Langdale  Mill 
in  August  1973,  then  Personnel 
Director  at  Lanett  Mill  in 
November  1974. 

His  wife  is  the  former  Bonnie 
iFaye  Howton  of  Vance,  Alabama. 
They  have  three  children,  Sarah 
Elizabeth,  13;  William  Thomas,  10; 
and  Laura  Suzanne,  6. 

Terry  L.  Butts,  who  received  his 
Jaw  degree  from  the  University  of 
Alabama,  won  the  May  Democratic 
primary  for  Circuit  Judge  for  Pike 
and  Coffee  counties  in  Alabama.  He 
resides  in  Elba. 


rerry  Butts 


'67 


Patricia      Mathews     Anderson 

received  her  Master  of  Arts  in 
Education  from  the  University  of 
South  Alabama  in  June  of  1976. 


E.  Lamar  and  Sunnie  Hall 
Andrews  have  recently  opened  a 
school  supply  store  in  Tallahassee, 
Florida.  The  store,  Big  Bend  School 
Supply,  is  owned  and  operated  by 
Lamar.  Sunnie  is  employed  as  a 
first  grade  teacher  in  Havana, 
Florida,  where  they  live.  They  have 
three  daughters:  Brandi  9,  Ashley 
7,  Amy  Lamar  6  months. 


Kenneth  Shelly 

Kenneth  W.  Shelly  has  been 
promoted  to  Manager,  Industrial 
Relations  for  the  Nekoosa  Paper, 
Incorporated,  Ashdown,  Arkansas 
mill.  Shelly  joined  the  Ashdown 
Industrial  Department  in  1970  as 
Personnel  Services  Administrator 
and  was  promoted  to  Personnel 
Administrator  in  I  972. 

In  his  new  position,  he  will  be 
responsible  for  all  personnel  and 
industrial  relations  activities 
including  hiring,  safety,  training, 
labor  relations,  contract 
negotiations,  EEO  compliance,  and 
public  relations. 

Shelly  is  married  to  the  former 
Suzanne  Nichols  ('68)  who  is 
employed  in  Ashdown  as  a  high 
school  English  teacher. 

William  Jerry  and  Brenda  Ellis 
Eddins  now  reside  in  Robertsdale, 
Alabama,  where  Jerry  is  the 
Driver's  Education  Department 
Head  at  Robertsdale  High  School, 
and  Brenda  teaches  math,  P.E.,  and 
science     at     Elberta     Junior     High 


School. 

They  both  have  earned  Master's 
degrees,  and  Jerry  has  received  his 
Class  A  certificate  in  both  Principal 
and  Superintendent,  and  Driver's 
Education  fields.  He  plans  to 
complete  his  Class  AA  certification 
this  summer.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Alyson  Leigh,  who  is 
three. 

Wendell  Clewis  Brown  received 
his  Master  of  Arts  in  Education 
degree  this  June  from  the 
University  of  South  Alabama. 


'68 


Jane  Marler  Lindsley  earned  her 
Master  of  Arts  in  Education  degree 
from  the  University  of  South 
Alabama,  June,  1976. 


Dr.  Martha  Tack 

Dr.      Martha      Tack      is      now 

employed  as  Assistant  Dean  for 
General  Administration,  College  of 
Education,  University  of  Alabama. 
She  received  her  Ph.D.  in 
Educational  Administration  in 
1973  and  has  been  listed  in  the 
World's  Who's  Who  of  Women, 
Personalities  of  the  South,  and 
Outstanding  Women  of  A  merica. 

In  1973,  she  was  selected  as 
Young  Career  Woman  for  the  State 
of  Alabama.  Dr.  Tack  is  presently 
President  of  the  Tuscaloosa  branch 
of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women.  She  was  married 
in  1972  to  Randy  Lee  Tack. 
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Robert    and    Joanne    joiner   are 

presently  living  in  Hollywood, 
Florida,  where  Robert  is  a  teacher 
at  John  F.  Kennedy  Junior  High 
School  in  North  Miami  Beach.  They 
have  two  daughters:  Allison  5,  and 
Jennifer  2. 


'69 


Gaines  Eddins  McKinley  was 
granted  a  Master  of  Arts  in 
Education  degree  from  the 
University  of  South  Alabama,  June, 
1976. 


'70 


John  W.  and  Diane  D.  Ragland  of 

Montgomery  are  the  proud  parents 
of  an  adopted  baby  girl,  Christina 
Jo.  Christy  became  theirs  in  June 
and  is  four  months  old. 

Captain    Morris   C.   Jernigan   has 

been  assigned  to  Kunsan  Air  Base, 
Republic  of  Korea  as  an 
Accounting  and  Finance  Officer  for 
the  8th  Tactical  Fighter  wing.  He 
previously  served  at  Ellington  AFB, 
Texas.  Captain  Jernigan's  wife  is 
the  former  Janell  R.  Chisholm  of 
Westlake,  Louisiana. 


'71 


Sam  Lester  Scott  received  his 
Master  of  Arts  in  Education  degree 
from  the  University  of  South 
Alabama,  June,  1976. 

Rebecca  Seay  Richter  earned  her 
Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Early 
Childhood  Education  from 
Tennessee  Technological 
University.  While  working  on  her 
Master's  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Phi  Kappa  Phi  Honor  Society. 

Rebecca  now  teaches 
kindergarten  in  the  Cumberland 
County  Schools,  Crossville, 
Tennessee.  Her  husband  Rick  is 
employed  by  General  Telephone. 

Brenda  Carol  Carr  was  granted 
her  Master  of  Education  degree 
from  the  University  of  South 
Alabama  in  June  of  1  976. 
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Major     Ronald    D.    Hannan    has 

been  recently  assigned  to  Randolph 
AFB,  Texas.  Major  Hannan,  a 
security  police  staff  officer  with  a 
unit  of  the  Air  Training  Command, 
was  previously  stationed  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


72 


James  Troude  Pope  now  lives  in 
Perote,  Alabama.  He  received  his 
Master  of  Education  degree  in 
Administration  and  Supervision 
from  Auburn  University  in  August 
of  1975. 

Brenda  Louise  Pierce,  Linda 
Bulger  Powell,  Shirley  Ann  Sells, 
Loretta  Jean  Adkinson.  All  four  of 
these  TSU  graduates  received  their 
Masters  degrees  in  Education  from 
the  University  of  South  Alabama 
this  past  June. 


'73 


Fran  Edwards  is  now  teaching 
fifth  grade  at  Paterson  Elementary 
School  in  Montgomery.  She  has 
recently  moved  to  Wetumpka. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Wyann  of 
Ozark  has  been  awarded  the  Air 
Medal  at  Dyess  AFB  in  Abilene, 
Texas.  Wynn  was  cited  for 
extraordinary  aerial  achievement  on 
a  mission  while  assigned  to  Clark 
AFB  in  the  Philippines. 

Mary  Anne  Moore  received  her 
Master  of  Arts  in  Education  degree 
from  the  University  of  South 
Alabama  in  June,  1976. 

V.  Michael  DuBose  has  joined 
West  Point  Pepperell  as  an 
Industrial  Engineer  in  the  textile 
corporation's  Industrial  Engineering 
Department  at  offices  in  West 
Point,  Georgia. 

Mr.  DuBose  previously  was 
employed  from  August  1973  with 
Deering  Milliken,  Inc.,  LaGrange, 
Georgia,  where  he  held  Shift 
Supervisor  positions  in  various 
departments. 


His  wife  is  the  former  Eleanc 
Jane  Conley  of  Enterprise 
Alabama.  They  have  two  childrer 
Michelle  Joy  2,  and  Williai 
Matthew  two  months. 


V.  Michael  DuBose 
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Lildon  Tony  Cutchens  anc 
Pamela  Ann  Thompson  were: 
married  February  28,  1976.  The> 
now  reside  in  Ozark,  Alabama. 

Anthony  Keith  Harvey  anc 
Robert  C.  Montgomery  ('76)  have 
recently  formed  a  partnership  and 
opened  a  business  in  Troy.  Harvey 
is  a  Summa  Cum  Laude  graduate  in 
History  and  Montgomery  received 
his  degree  in  Marketing.  The 
business,  Franklin's  Delicatessen,  is 
located  in  the  old  Standard 
Chemical  Warehouse  building  on 
the  corner  of  College  and  Oak 
Streets  in  Troy. 

Karla  Ptomey  has  been  named 
Director  of  the  Evergreen  High 
School  Band.  She  assumes  this 
position  from  one  of  being  a 
substitute  teacher  in  Flomaton, 
Alabama,  and  Century,  Florida. 


Debra  Ann  Wilson  was  marrie< 
to  David  E.  Curry  on  August  2 
1975  in  Blakely,  Georgia.  Debr. 
teaches  first  grade  there,  and  Davie 
is  the  County  Agent. 
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Judy  Cooley  was  married  to 
Richard    L.   Stallings  on   April    16, 

976  in  Troy,  Alabama.  Judy  is 
)resently  employed  by  TSU's 
Dffice  of  Development.   Richard  is 

mployed  by  Lyncoach  and  Truck 

lompany,  Troy. 

I  Captain  Wayne  Williamson  has 
jieen  selected  "Outstanding 
Instructor  of  the  Year"  in  his  air 
training  unit  at  Craig  AFB  in  Selma, 
Mabama. 


'76 


Sharon  Lovelady  Pope  will  be 
.eaching  elementary,  special 
Education,  and  art  in  the  Florala 
lity  Schools  beginning  this  fall.  Her 
lusband,  Glenn,  is  now  employed 
[y  Showell  Farms,  Inc.,  as  a  Broiler 
Supervisor  in  DeFuniak  Springs, 
clorida.  They  have  a  daughter, 
\shley,  who  is  three. 
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By  Dr.  Gerald  Baxter 


Debate  is  the  form  of  dialogue  which  renders  many 
of  the  most  important  and  critical  issues  of  our  lives 
amenable  to  decision.  Our  lives,  in  fact,  might  be  said 
to  be,  "decisions  by  debate. "  These  decisions  may  be 
intrapersonal  communications  where  we  weigh  the 
pros  and  cons  of  a  significant  decision  in  our  own 
minds.  Or,  they  may  be  interpersonal  communica- 
tions where  we  listen  to  a  debate  conducted  to  se- 
cure our  decision,  or  participate  in  a  debate  to  secure 
the  decision  of  others.  Indeed,  success  or  failure  in 
life  is  largely  determined  by  our  ability  to  make  wise 
decisions  for  ourselves  and  to  secure  the  decisions  we 
want  from  others. 

No  one  would  deny  the  fact  that  education  exists 
to  develop  the  ability  to  think.  Nor  would  anyone 
ideny  the  necessity  for  a  thinking  electorate  to  keep 
freedom  alive.  In  fact,  democratic  societies  are  reliant 
upon  the  individual's  capacity  to  think  through  pro- 
blems and  to  submit  conclusions  to  personal  or  group 
verdicts.  This  prejudice  for  thought  and  talk  before 
action  —  mediation  —  is  tightly  woven  into  the  fiber 
of  the  American  legacy.  Our  history  is  illuminated  by 
a  succession  of  profound  debates,  which  dialogues 
have  crystallized  the  thinking  of  citizens  and  have 
shaped  the  destiny  of  our  nation:  the  landmark  de- 
bates of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1  787;  the 
Webster-Hayne  debate  in  1830;  the  Webster-Calhoun 
clashes;  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  of  1858;  the  de- 
bates concerning  advisability  of  joining  the  League  of 
Nations;  the  neutrality  debates,  1939-41 ;  and  the 
Nixon-Kennedy  debates  on  issues  of  the  1 960  Presi- 
dential election. 

The  Bicentennial  Presidential  campaigns,  hopefully. 
will  be  no  less  enlightening.  Indeed,  people  with  pub- 
lic responsibility  know  how  to  argue:  62.5  percent  of 
all  senators,  congressmen,  governors,  cabinet  members, 
and  Supreme  Court  justices,  according  to  a  recent  sur- 


vey, reported  participation  in  school  debate  —  90  per- 
cent of  these  respondents  replied  that  debate  experi- 
ence had  helped  either  "greatly"  or  "invaluably"  in 
their  careers. 

But  great  occasions  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones 
when  debates  have  taken  place  and  arguers  are  not 
necessarily  national  figures.  Whenever  people  deliber- 
ate critically  to  reach  decisions,  the  tools  of  argumen- 
tation and  debate  may  be  employed:  from  campus 
groups  or  business  conferences  to  court  cases  and 
Congressional  lawmaking      whenever  people  deter- 
mine to  reach  conclusions,  test  ideas,  and  influence 
the  thought  and  action  of  others.  These  are  some  of 
the  reasons  for  debate. 

Debate  also  personifies  four  fundamental  assump- 
tions of  our  being;  (1 )  Life  is  filled  with  choices  - 
and  a  willingness  to  accept  their  consequences;  (2) 
Respect  for  each  person's  ability  to  decide  creatively 
the  course  of  her/his  life  or  action,  even  in  the  era  of 
the  analogue  computer;  (3)  That  democracy  is  the 
opportunity  to  verify  one's  ideas  through  confronta- 
tion with  opposing  ideas,  and  the  faith  that  the  best 
idea  will  win  out;  (4)  And  finally,  that  arguments 
must  speak  to  the  whole  man      it  is  not  that  man  is 
rational  but  that  he  is  capable  of  rational  behavior. 
The  democratic  debater,  then,  uses  his  most  persua- 
sive appeals  to  get  his  audience  to  think,  and  he  trusts 
the  decision  to  his  audience  after  he  has  done  his 
best  to  insure  that  they  understand  the  merits  o\~  his 
case.  Debate,  therefore,  represents  the  very  essence 
of  the  western  world's  democratic  way  of  life. 

Practically  unchanged  since  its  inception  in  the 
medieval  universities,  the  Latin  syllogistic  disputation 
was,  at  one  time  or  another,  a  prescribed  part  of  most 
early  university  curriculums  as  well  as  a  primary  exer- 
cise at  the  university  exhibitions  and  commencements, 
such  as  those  at  William  and  Mary  and  Harvard.  Its 
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format  was  strictly  governed  by  rules  laid  down  in  the 
prevailing  texts  in  logic  and  differed  just  slightly  when 
employed  as  a  teaching  and  testing  device  or  as  a 
medium  for  academic  display.  The  disputation  was 
opened  by  the  respondent  who  first  read  a  carefully 
worded  Latin  discourse  which  stated  Ms  thesis,  de- 
fined and  delimited  the  question,  and  presented  his 
strongest  logically  constructed  arguments.  Then  each 
of  the  opponents  offered  his  objection  in  the  form  of 
a  syllogism,  either  denying  the  major  or  minor  pre- 
mises or  distinguishing  between  the  accepted  usage  of 
key  words  and  the  usage  of  the  respondent.  Fallowing 
this,  the  respondent  attempted  to  re-establish  his  argu- 
ment by  presenting  other  syllogisms  which  the  oppon- 
ents denied  or  reinterpreted  until  their  objections  were 
silenced  and  "truth"  triumphed  logically.  The  tutor, 
of  course,  was  always  on  hand  to  help  out  should  the 
respondent  falter  in  his  command  of  logic  or  Latin. 

However,  as  the  effects  of  the  enlightenment 
spread  over  the  academic  world,  as  dialectic  began 
to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  experimentalism,  as  Latin 
bowed  before  the  increased  prestige  of  the  vernacular, 
and  as  pressing  political  issues  arose  to  challenge  the 
student's  mind,  the  rigid  format  of  the  ancient  scho- 
lastic form  of  debating  was  found  to  be  inadequate 
and,  worse  still,  boring.  The  syllogistics  yielded  to  the 
Socratic  method  of  reasoning  and  the  literary  and 
debating  societies. 

The  importance  of  literary  and  debating  societies  in 
the  history  of  American  debating  was  great.  For  many 
years  they  were  the  chief  source  of  forensic  training 
in  colleges  and  universities.  And,  in  their  halls  were 
nurtured  such  speakers  as  Alexander  Hamilton,  James 
Madison,  Daniel  Webster,  Rufus  Choate,  Albert 
Beveridge,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  higher  education  in 
America,  secret  literary  and  debating  societies  were 
sharpening  the  minds  and  polishing  the  manners  of 
their  members.  The  Spy  Club  of  Harvard  was  featur- 
ing debates  on  questions  of  interest  to  its  members  as 
early  as  1722.  At  William  and  Mary  the  Flat  Hat  Club 
was  attracting  the  attention  of  such  undergraduates 


as  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1 750.  And  in  1 776  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  began  its  illustrious  career  in  the  nearby 
Raleigh  Tavern. 

Throughout  the  country  literary  and  debating  soc 
eties  experienced  a  rapid  growth.  In  1795  the  Debat- 
ing Society  of  North  Carolina  was  featuring  debating 
composing,  reading,  speaking,  and  parliamentary  pre 
cedure.  And  in  the  nineteenth  century,  at  such  repre 
sentative  institutions  as  Wabash,  Ohio  University,  Al- 
bania, Mississippi,  Denison,  Utah,  Willamett,  and  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  active  societies  were 
catering  to  the  literary  and  social  needs  of  undergrad 
uates  within  a  few  years  after  the  opening  of  the  col-! 
lege  portals  or  in  some  instances,  as  soon  as  classes  b\ 
gan.  And,  debating  was  soon  to  return  to  the  college 
curriculum  and  there  was  to  be  a  rise  of  intercolle- 
giate debating,  both  tied  to  the  rise  of  intercolle- 
giate athletics. 

In  the  spring  of  1881 ,  the  campus  of  little  Illinois 
College  was  the  scene  of  great  activity.  On  the  even- 
ing of  May  5,  the  Phi  Alpha  Society  of  Illinois  and  tl 
Adelphi  Society  of  Knox  College  clashed  in  one  of 
America's  earliest  intercollegiate  literary  and  debate 
contests.  The  spirit  of  intercollegiate  competition, 
encouraged  so  greatly  by  the  introduction  of 
collegiate  athletics,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  re 
newed  strength  of  the  old  societies  and  for  the  restoi 
tion  of  debating  to  the  curriculum  in  the  last  decade: 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Rutgers,  the  site  of  the  fii 
intercollegiate  football  game,  was  also  the  site  of  one 
of  the  first  eastern  intercollegiate  debates.  Just  one 
day  after  the  contest  at  Illinois  College,  members  of 
the  feeble  Peithessophian  Society  defeated  the  Philo- 
mathean  debaters  from  New  York  University  before 
a  partisan  audience  at  Old  Kirkpatrick  Chapel.  The 
question,  interestingly  enough,  was  "Resolved.  That 
the  only  limitations  on  suffrage  in  the  United  States 
should  be  those  of  age  and  sex."  Peitho  had  the  nega< 
tive. 

While  intercollegiate  debating  did  not  catch  the 
fancy  of  the  public  at  first,  the  success  and  publicity 
attending  the  debate  activities  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Princeton  led  colleges  throughout  the  country  to  es- 
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ablish  their  own  leagues,  usually  along  the  patterns 
ilready  set  up  for  the  athletic  contests.  As  early  as 
1  894,  for  example,  such  worthy  baseball  and  football 
ivals  as  Chicago  and  Michigan  met  in  forensic  com- 
bat. The  following  year  intercollegiate  debating  moved 
o  the  West  Coast  and  attracted  large  audiences  at 
Stanford  and  California.  And  in  1897  two  important 
Middle  Western  leagues,  which  were  to  set  debate 
ashions  for  the  next  three  decades,  were  established. 
They  were  the  Ohio  Intercollegiate  Debate  League 
ind  the  quadrangular  association  of  Michigan,  North- 
vestern,  Minnesota,  and  Chicago. 

Thus,  the  intercollegiate  spirit  nurtured  by  athlet- 
bs  resulted  in  the  popularization  of  debating  as  an 
itercollegiate  activity.  Anxious  to  best  important  ri- 
als, undergraduates  and  their  academic  mentors  re- 
stated debating  as  a  curricular  exercise.  Thus,  by 
900  institutions  of  higher  education  throughout  the 
ountry  were  fostering  debating  as  a  competitive  colle- 
iate  enterprise. 

Dr.  Ralph  Adams  provided  the  initial  impulse  for 
lebate  at  TSU.  Dr.  Adams,  having  initiated  so  many 
Outstanding  programs  at  Troy,  wanted  yet  another  re- 
jection of  the  academic  standard  of  excellence  of  the 
tudents  and  faculty  at  TSU.  A  winning  debate  squad 
pas  to  make  that  excellence  manifest  in  yet  another 
.pay.  Dr.  Gerald  D.  Baxter  joined  the  faculty  in  1972, 
,resh  from  doctoral  work  and  debate  experience  at 
he  University  of  Southern  California.  Dr.  Adams  then 
.iade  available  six  George  C.  Wallace  Debate  Scholar- 
hips  and  suggested  that  Alumni  Affairs  and  Founda- 
ion  monies  might  provide  fertile  ground  for  the  seeds 
•f  forensics.  Alumni  and  other  benefactors  of  TSU  re- 
ponded  favorably,  and  immediately.  Further,  Dr. 
ohn  M.  Long,  Dean,  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Dr.  David 
)ye,  Chairman,  Speech  and  Theatre  Department,  lent 
heir  talents  and  energies  to  the  development  of  the 
nibryo  debate  program.  The  result  was  to  be  greater 
access  than  anyone  anticipated  in  such  a  short  time. 

Mrs.  Deborah  Jackson  was  the  first  recipient  of 
cholarship  aid.  Mrs.  Jackson,  the  1973  Alabama  State 
xtemporaneous  Speaking  Champion  and  third-rank- 
d  debater,  coupled  with  Mr.  Dale  Robins,  a  member 


of  the  first  TSU  Debate  Team,  won  the  first  finalist  de- 
bate trophies  for  Troy.  The  significance  of  these  tro- 
phies can  best  be  understood  when  one  observes  that 
a  new  program  takes  live  years,  on  an  average,  to  win 
their  First  trophy.  TSU  did  it  in  two.  But  Dr.  Adams' 
wish  for  TSU's  academic  excellence  to  be  manifested 
through  debate  was  to  find  even  greater  fruition  the 
following  year. 

Mr.  John  Stark  joined  the  TSU  Squad  for  the 
1975-76  scholastic  year  of  debate,  as  did  Miss  Grace 
Malmberg  and  Miss  Aggie  Conrad.  John  was  the  second 
Alumni  Scholarship  recipient,  and  Aggie  and  Grace 
were  the  recipients  of  George  C.  Wallace  Debate 
Scholarships.  With  Debbie,  these  youngsters  won  fif- 
teen tophies   at  eight  tournaments  throughout  the 
Southeast  and  Southwest,  won  a  berth  in  the  National 
Championship  Debate  Tournament  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  won  membership  in  Pi  Kappa  Delta,  a 
prestigious  national  debate  honorary  society.  What 
these  trophies  mean  to  TSU  can  be  seen  in  the  Squad's 
experience  at  Midwestern  University  in  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas. 

The  biggest  and  best  schools  were  in  attendance  at 
Midwestern:  Texas.  Baylor,  Kansas,  Houston,  SMU, 
Oklahoma,  Missouri,  and  so  forth.  Over  four  hundred 
people  were  in  the  auditorium  for  the  Awards  Assem- 
bly. Third  Place  speaker  was  announced:  Aggie  Conrad. 
Second  Place  speaker:  Debbie  Jackson.  By  this  time  a 
few  hundred  people  were  asking  each  other  where 
TSU  was.  When  John  Stark  was  announced  as  the 
First  Place  speaker,  a  few  hundred  people  knew  that 
wherever  TSU  was,  it  was  a  solid  school. 

The  TSU  Debate  Squad  wins  because  TSU  does 
have  academic  excellence  and  the  Squad  makes  that 
fact  manifest,  carrying  the  inherent  credibility  of  TSU 
academics  from  one  part  of  the  nation  to  the  other. 
TSU  Debate  is  yet  another  success  for  Dr.  Ralph 
Adams. 
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A  patchwork  offensive  line  and  a  quarterback 
who  could  stump  the  panel  of  "What's  My  Line" 
are  two  characteristics  of  Charlie  Bradshaw's  first 
Troy  State  University  football  team. 

Depth  is  lacking  but  enthusiasm  is  prevalent. 
Success  will  depend  on  how  an  offense  molds 
together  in  August  and  if  defensive  experience  pays 
off. 

Putting  it  lightly,  Bradshaw  views  his  first  season 
at  TSU  with  guarded  optimism. 

"Our  offensive  line  has  one  returning  starter,  a 
scattering  of  former  defensive  linemen  and 
linebackers  and  even  one  converted  tight  end," 
Bradshaw  said. 

"And  at  quarterback,  we  entered  the  spring  with 
three  inexperienced  candidates." 

After  the  spring  ended,  Bradshaw  felt  better. 
The  offensive  line  worked  more  as  a  unit. 
Columbus,  Georgia,  senior  Gerald  Collins  also  had 
emerged  as  the  team's  top  signal  caller. 

Collins  finished  ahead  of  Prattville's  Steve  Banks 
and  Childersburg's  Jerome  Crowe.  Combined,  the 
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three  have  less  than  30  minutes  varsity  playing 
time  at  quarterback. 

"They  (the  quarterbacks)  performed  fairly  well 
during  the  spring  and  we  saw  a  lot  of  progress  in 
each  one,"  Bradshaw  said. 

Development  at  quarterback  could  launch  the 
Trojans'  split  veer  into  the  most  productive  total 
offense  machine  in  the  Gulf  South  Conference. 

A  stable  of  running  backs  and  a  corps  of 
receivers  will  add  promise  to  the  Trojans'  total 
yardage  potential  this  fall. 

Decatur's  Larry  Russell.  Sullivan  Walker  of 
Montgomery,  Charlie  Paschal  of  Ocilla,  Georgia, 
Barney  Jones  of  Monticello,  Florida,  and  Ron 
Daniels  of  Palmetto,  Florida,  offer  depth  as 
running  backs. 

All-America  candidate  Perry  Griggs  of  Lanett 
tops  a  list  of  experienced  receivers.  Griggs,  a  senior 
split  end,  has  also  led  the  GSC  in  punt  and  kickoff 
returns  for  the  past  two  seasons. 

Joining  Griggs  are  Charlie  Smoke  of  Mobile, 
David    Fletcher   of  Atlanta    and   Tim   Sanders  of 
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Birmingham.  Top  candidates  for  tight  end  are  Billy 
Dixon,  an  all-GSC  pick  from  Cordele,  Georgia,  and 
Ted  Suttle  of  Foley. 


Unlike  the  running  back  and  receiving  areas,  the 
offensive  interior  lacks  both  depth  and  experience, 
Bradshaw  pointed  out. 

Senior  center  Tim  Cumuze  of  Troy  is  the  only 
returning  starter  on  the  offensive  front.  To  offset 
the  lack  of  experience,  several  defensive  players 
were  moved  to  the  offensive  line  during  the  spring. 

Mike  Johnston,  a  former  linebacker  from 
Vidalia,  Georgia,  has  been  moved  to  one  guard. 
Jimmy  Campbell,  a  converted  tight  end  from 
Dadeville,  will  be  the  other. 

Defensive  tackles  Eric  Ball  of  Cocoa  Beach, 
Florida,  and  Willie  Harp  of  Winter  Garden,  Florida, 
have  moved  to  first  unit  offensive  tackle  slots. 
Dothan's  Steve  Saylor,  injured  most  of  spring,  also 
is  contender  at  tackle. 

Sixteen  of  the  team's  34  returning  lettermen  will 
provide  depth  and  experience  on  defense. 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  tackle  Charles  Pickett  returns 
as  the  leader  on  TSU's  five-man  front  line. 

Top  candidates  for  defensive  end  duties  include 
Sam  Pickett  of  Enterprise,  Mark  Autrey  of 
Greenville,  Lester  Teel  of  Auburn  and  Fred  Weary 
of  Montgomery. 

Calvin  Richardson  of  Monroeville,  Bobby  Owens 
of  Ocala,  Florida,  and  Willie  McCray  of  Hopewell, 
Virginia,  are  three  other  tackles  who  had 
impressive  spring  drills. 

Middle  guard  duties  will  fall  on  the  shoulders  of 
senior  Ralph  Sanders  of  Columbus,  Georgia, 
backed  up  by  Carlton  Faulk,  of  Jacksonville, 
Florida.  Topping  an  impressive  list  of  linebackers  is 
junior  Rick  Maxey  of  Ocoee,  Florida. 

Rodney  Miller  of  Panama  City  and  Tim  Tucker 
of  Enterprise  are  two  promising  sophomore 
linebackers. 


Veterans  in  the  secondary  include  cornermen 
Tyrone  Ferguson  of  Montgomery,  Phillip  Parker  of 
Midland  City  and  Robert  Patterson  of  Melbourne, 
Florida. 

Junior  Robert  Maddox  of  Langdale  is  a 
returning  starter  at  safety.  Senior  Tommy  Groce  of 
Tanner  finished  the  spring  as  the  first  unit  monster. 

Bradshaw's  team  opens  the  season  in  Dothan 
September  4  against  Angelo  (Texas)  State 
University  -  a  team  that  finished  8-2-1  and  sixth  in 
the  final  NAIA  last  year. 

Western  Kentucky  and  Livingston  University  are 
two  other  nationally  ranked  teams  on  this  year's 
slate.  Western  Kentucky  was  the  runner-up  and 
Livingston  a  semi-finalist  in  the  1975  NCAA 
playoffs. 

TSU  will  face  a  10-game  schedule  including  eight 
league  battles.  GSC  foes  include  Nicholls  State, 
Livingston,    Southeastern    Louisiana,    Delta   State, 


North      Alabama,      Mississippi     College,     and 
Jacksonville  State. 

The  Trojans'  contest  with  Alabama  State 
University  in  Montgomery's  Cramton  Bowl  has  also 
been  designated  a  conference  game  by  league 
officials. 
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EUGENE  H .  SHERMAN, 


...OUTSTANDING  TEACHERl 


by 
Joseph  B.  Roberts,  Jr. 

The  selection  of  Eugene  H. 
Sherman  for  the  Ingalls  Award  for 
the  1975-76  academic  year  was  an 
excellent  choice.  I  suppose  it  was 
inevitable  that  he  would  be  chosen 
eventually.  His  name  appeared  on 
the  list  of  nominees,  I  believe,  most 
every  year,  and  it  usually  remained 
in  the  running  until  the  final  rounds 
of  voting. 

Of  course,  I  did  not  tell  the 
selection  committee  any  of  this,  for 
how  often  a  teacher  has  been 
nominated  or  by  how  many 
students  has  nothing  to  do  with  his 
selection  for  the  award.  I  mention 
it  here  simply  to  point  out  that  our 
Ingalls  Award  winner  demonstrated 
a  consistency  of  excellence  that 
eventually  brought  him  the  honor 
he  richly  deserved. 

Oddly  enough,  when  Sherman 
joined  the  Troy  State  staff  in  1963, 
he  did  not  come  as  a  teacher.  He 
was  hired  to  be  Director  of  Student 
Activities.  He  did  teach  one  class  in 
accounting,  but  most  of  his  time 
was  taken  up  with  administrative 
duties  that  included  being  Financial 
Aids  Officer,  advisor  to  the  Student 
Government  Association  and  the 
college  newspaper,  and  assisting  all 
the  clubs  on  campus. 

He  was  an  experienced  teacher, 
however,  having  gained  his 
experience  the  hard  way  by  serving 
six  years  as  a  classroom  teacher, 
five  years  as  an  assistant  principal, 
and  one  year  as  principal  in  t lie 
public  schools  in  Selma,  Alabama. 
As  any  public  scbool  teacher  can 
testify,  Eugene  Sherman  was  a 
seasoned   professional  by   the  time 
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he  arrived  in  Troy. 

It  was  not  until  the  winter  of 
1966  that  he  was  able  to  shed  his 
many  administrative  duties  and  get 
back  into  the  classroom.  At  that 
time  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
Business  Administration 
Department  (now  the  School  of 
Business  and  Commerce)  as  a 
full-time  instructor  in  accounting. 
His  departure  from  Student  Affairs 
occasioned  a  grateful  Student 
Government  Association  to  present 
him  with  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award,  a  singular  honor  for  a  job 
well  done. 

His  years  of  teaching  accounting 
at  Troy  State  University  did  not  go 
unnoticed.  In  1971  and  again  in 
19  73,  he  was  nominated  by 
President  Adams  for  inclusion  in 
Outstanding  Educators  of  America, 
a  biographical  work  that  lists 
college  and  university  educators 
who  have  distinguished  themselves 
as  exceptional  teachers  in  their 
respective  academic  disciplines. 

He  has  continued  his  interest  in 
student  activities  and  was  selected 
by  the  Interfraternity  Council  as 
Mr.  T.S.U.  Greek  in  1974.  This 
award  is  given  to  someone,  other 
than  a  student,  who  has  made  the 
greatest  contribution  to  the 
fraternity  system  at  Troy  State 
University. 

In  preparation  for  this  article,  I 
asked  Mr.  Sherman  to  give  me  his 
philosophy  of  teaching.  I  thought 
he  might  have  some  words  of 
wisdom  we  could  pass  on  to  other 
teachers.  He  said  he  didn't  think  so, 
that  he  just  tried  to  do  the  obvious. 


"what  every  teacher  should  do  if; 
hopes  to  enjoy  his  work  and  e? 
his  pay." 

I  said,  "Yes,  but  sometimes  tl 
obvious  isn't  obvious  until  it 
pointed  out." 

He  smiled  and  nodded.  "You'' 
got  a  point  there.  Well,  I  believe 
teacher     must     have     a    thorou^ 
knowledge   of  his  subject,   and  1 
has  to  be  able  to  communicate  th 
knowledge  to  his  students.  That 
easier   said   than   done.    I    have  t 
work   at    it,    both   in    learning  m  , 
subject  and  trying  to  explain  it  si 
clearly    that    even    students    hafl 
awake  in  an  eight  o'clock  class  c 
understand  it." 

"You  mean  after  earning  a 
and  an  M.S.  at  the  University  < 
Alabama  and  teaching  for  abot 
twenty-five  years,  you  haven 
learned  all  there  is  to  know  aboi 
accounting  and  teaching?" 

"I  mean  just  that.  Methoc 
change.  Even  students  change.  A 
approach  I  found  effective  a  coupl 
of  years  ago  might  not  work  today 
I  have  to  keep  learning  my  subjec 
and  how  to  teach  it.  I  guess  if  I  ev< 
stop  learning.  Ell  stop  teaching 

"Obviously,  you  have  been  ver 
effective  in  the  classroom.  What 
your  principles?" 

"Simply  to  challenge 
student  to  reach  his  potential, 
only  do  that  by  making 
participate  in  classroom  discussions 
making  him  become  involved 
doer  rather  than  a  spectator.  Then 
too,  I'm  a  strong  believer  in  helpinj 
students  out  of  class.  My  time  i 
their  time  if  they  need  it.   I  mak 
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myself  available  to  listen  to 
students. 

"You  say  listen  to  students. 
Don't  most  teaehers  talk  to 
students?" 

''Too  much  sometimes. 
Communication  has  to  be  a 
two-way  street.  I  encourage  my 
students  to  talk  to  me.  1  want  them 
to  feel  free  to  ask  as  many 
questions  as  they  want  to  ask  and 
to  express  any  opinions  they  may 
have  —  provided  we  stick  to  the 
subject  being  discussed,  of  course.  I 
don't  have  time  for  anything  else  in 
my  classes.  After  class  is  a  different 
matter.  I  do  a  lot  of  student 
c o  u  n  s  e  1  i  n  g  i  n  m v  free 
time  —  personal  problems  as  well  as 


academic  -  and,  as  1  said,  I  do  a  lot 
of  listening." 

"1  know  from  the  comments 
made  about  you  by  students  that 
you  are  quite  popular,  but  nobody 
accuses  you  of  being  an  easy 
teacher." 

"Easy  teacher?  How  could  I  be 
and  teach  accounting?  No,  I  believe 
a  good  teacher  has  to  be 
hard  hard  on  himself  and  hard  on 
his  students.  He  has  to  be  firm  but 
fair,  and  he  has  to  have  compassion. 
I  don't  think  much  learning  takes 
place  when  students  feel  the 
teacher  is  a  heartless  taskmaster. 
Students  have  to  believe  the  teacher 
cares.  I  care.  I  learn  my  students' 
names  as  soon  as  I  can.  Then  I  call 


them  by  their  names.  I  get  to  kno 
them  and  they  get  to  know  m 
That's  how  the  channels  < 
communication  are  opened  up." 

"What  advice  would  you  offer 
teachers?" 

"Show  up  for  class  every  d; 
prepared  to  teach,  and  make  yoi 
classes  so  interesting  your  studen 
will  show  up  for  class  every  d; 
eager  to  learn." 

I  think  it  is  obvious  why  Eugei 
H.  Sherman  is  an  outstandii 
classroom  teacher.  As  he  express; 
it,  he  does  "what  every  teach 
should  do  if  he  hopes  to  enjoy  1 
work  and  earn  his  pay." 


Hie  facialis  Bward 


at  Troy  State  University  - 

A  Brief  History 

On  December  16,  1970,  a  trust  agreement  between 
the  Ingalls  Foundation,  Inc.  and  Troy  State 
University  was  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  annual  award  for  excellence  in 
classroom  teaching,  which  would  be  made  available  to 
certain  teachers  on  the  faculty  of  Troy  State 
University. 

Following  the  signing  of  the  agreement.  President 
Ralph  W.  Adams  appointed  an  ad  hoc  committee  to 
determine  how  Troy  State  University  would  select 
the  recipient  of  the  award  each  year.  The  committee 
was  chaired  by  Dr.  William  T.  Wilks,  Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs,  and  its  members  were  Dr. 
Malcolm  Agnew,  Professor  of  Classics,  and  Dr.  Joseph 
B.  Roberts,  Jr.,  Professor  of  English  (both  Agnew  and 
Roberts  were  chairmen  of  their  respective 
departments  at  the  time). 

The  committee  determined  at  the  start  that  the 
provisions  of  the  trust  agreement  would  serve  as 
guidelines  for  setting  up  the  procedure  for  deciding 
the  winner  each  year.  Certain  statements  were  then 
extracted  from  the  agreement  and  used  as  policy  by 
the  committee,  such  as  the  following: 

"It  is  agreed  by  the  University  that  it  will  annually 
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cause  to  be  selected  for  this  award  from  among  i 
regularly  employed  teaching  personnel  that  teach' 
who  shall  have  then  and  for  a  reasonable  time  in  tl 
then  immediate  past  have  most  diligently,  effective!; 
cheerfully  and  outstandingly  conducted  his  classes  ( 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  undergraduate  schools  < 
the  University."  (This  statement  was  considered  i 
important  it  was  quoted  verbatim  on  the  ballots  use 
by  members  of  the  Ingalls  Award  Selectic 
Committee  to  vote  for  their  choice  of  most  deservii 
teacher  from  among  those  nominated.) 

"The  donor  hopes  that  the  method  of  selecting  tr 
recipient  of  this  award  results  in  arriving  as  accurate! 
as  possible  at  a  determination  of  the  person,  male  ( 
female,  who,  for  the  then  current  year,  has  meai 
most  in  classroom  teaching  to  the  undergraduai 
students  at  the  University.  The  award  shall  t 
available  to  and  there  shall  be  considered  for  th 
award  not  only  full-time  but  part-time,  temporal 
and  visiting  instructors  as  well.  No  requirement  sha 
be  made  that  the  recipient  be  a  member  of  any  grou] 
union  or  professional  association  or  that  he  have  ha 
any  specific  training  in  pedagogy.  While  academ 
degrees,  membership  in  professional  association 
research  and  the  publication  of  papers  need  not  t 
counted  against  a  candidate  for  this  award,  such  sha 
not  to  any  extent  be  taken  into  consideration  in  h 
favor.  The  sole  requirement  for  this  award  shall  \ 
that  the  recipient  be  a  bona  fide  effective  ar 
efficient  teacher,  though  not  exclusively  so.  ( 
undergraduate  students  at  the  University."  (Of  the  s: 
recipients  of  the  award  at  TSU.  five  have  bee 
assistant    professors   and  one  has  been  a  professo 
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three  have  had  Master  degrees  and  three  have  had 
Ph.D.'s,  one  lias  been  a  woman,  all  have  taught 
undergraduate  students,  and  most  have  taught  courses 
it  the  introductory  level.  They  have  been  chosen 
from  such  varied  disciplines  as  Physics,  English, 
rhemistry,  Education,  Biology,  and  Business.) 

Other  provisions  in  the  agreement  that  directed  the 
jommittee's  initial  planning  were:  (a)  the  annual 
iward  would  consist  of  a  cash  award  of  SI, 000. 00 
ind  an  engraved  plaque;  (b)  the  selection  of  the 
dinner  "may  be  participated  in  by  the  administrative 
afficers.  the  undergraduate  faculty  and  the  student 
nody  of  the  University";  (c)  "the  award  be  known  as 
he  'INGALLS  AWARD  FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN 
ZTASSROOM  TEACHING.";  and  (d  )  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
\dams  "shall  have  a  final  veto  on  the  individual 
chosen  to  receive  this  award,  if  he  cares  to  exercise 
t." 

The  ad  hoc  committee  recommended  to  President 
\dams  that  a  simple  nomination  form  be  made 
ivailable  to  all  students,  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
administrators  which  would  enable  them  to  identify 
nembers  of  the  faculty  they  considered  worthy  of 
he  award  (one  nominee  only  for  each  participant). 
Then  it  was  proposed  that  a  committee  of  students  be 
ippointed  and  instructed  to  select  the  Ingalls  Award 
a  inner  from  among  those  nominated,  using  the 
guidelines  for  selection  provided  in  the  trust 
lgreement  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  members  of 
he  ad  hoc  committee,  who  would  serve  as  non-voting 
nembers. 

The  recommendations  were  approved,  and  the  first 
ingalls  Award  Selection  Committee  was  established  in 
the  Spring  Quarter,  1971.  Its  members  were  chosen 
>y  each  department  chairman  appointing  a  student 
rom  his  discipline.  Unfortunately,  this  simple 
irocedure  resulted  in  a  large,  somewhat  cumbersome 
Committee  of  sixteen  students  and  three  members  of 
:he  faculty. 

In  spite  of  some  difficulties  and  many  lengthy 
meetings,  the  student  committees  performed  very 
k^ell,  sometimes  outstandingly,  and  the  original 
procedure  for  determining  a  winner  was  followed 
Uth  only  slight  modifications  through  the  selection 
!>f  the  first  four  award  winners. 

In   1973,  Dr.  Agnew  retired  and  was  replaced  on 

jpe    committee    by    Mr.    Eugene   Omasta,    Assistant 

Ifrofessor  of  Physics,  the  first  recipient  of  the  Ingalls 

l.ward  (1970-71  academic  year).  Then  in  1974  it  was 

leaded   to   reduce   the  size  of  the  committee  and 

hange  the   method  of  selecting  the  members.  The 

GA  was  asked  to  hold  a  campus-wide  election  to 

noose    two    students    from    each    of    six    areas   of 

jCademic  interest  to  serve  on  the  committee.  This 

procedure   was  followed  in    1975  and   1976,  but  in 

976  deans  and  department  chairmen  were  asked  to 

jncourage     reliable    students    to    seek    election    to 

lembership. 


In  1975.  Dr.  Wilks  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the 
chairmanship  due  to  press  of  business,  and  Dr. 
Roberts  was  put  in  charge  as  "Advisor  to  the  Ingalls 
Award  Committee."  Then  Dr.  Wilks  retired  in  1976, 
and  President  Adams  appointed  Dr.  Roberts  chairman 
and  Dr.  Edward  Barnett,  Dean  of  Acacemic  Affairs,  a 
non-voting  member. 

Postscript 

[Tiere  will  be  many  more  Ingalls  \ wauls  presented 
in  the  years  ahead,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  quality 
of  classroom  teaching  at  Troy  State  University  will 
continue  to  improve.  Already  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  attitudes  of  many  teachers.  They  are  beginning  to 
ask  about  the  standards  used  by  the  committees  in 
making  their  selections  and  what  they  might  do  to 
improve  their  chances  of  winning. 

Since  he  has  observed  all  six  of  the  committees.  Dr. 
Roberts  was  asked  to  comment  on  what  qualities  the 
students  look  for  in  selecting  a  winner.  He  said, 
"Generally,  they  vote  for  teachers  who  seem  to  have 
a  genuine  interest  in  the  academic  welfare  of  their 
students  and  are  most  effective  in  achieving  clearly 
defined  goals.  They  look  for  teachers  who  work  hard 
to  update  their  materials  and  keep  their  classes 
interesting  as  well  as  informative,  who  have  high 
standards  (easy  teachers  do  not  last  long  in  t he- 
voting)  and  apply  them  equally  and  consistently 
(fairness  is  always  a  prime  consideration),  who  are 
cheerful  and  courteous  in  and  out  of  class,  who  are 
friendly  but  not  familiar,  who  are  available  for 
conferences  out  of  class  and  willing  to  help  students 
with  their  problems  but  never  pry  into  their  private 
lives,  and  who  help  students  find  employment  or  get 
into  graduate  or  professional  schools  after  graduation. 
In  short,  the  kind  of  teacher  who  makes  a  college 
education  worth  whatever  it  costs  is  the  kind  of 
teacher  who  wins  the  Ingalls  Award  at  TSU." 


Winners  of  the  Ingalls  Award  for  Excellence  in 

Classroom  Teaching 

1971  -  1976 

1970-71 :  Eugene  Omasta,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Physics 
1971-72:      Gertrude      Schroeder.     Ph.D.,     Assistant 

Professor  of  English 
1972-73:    Sammy    W.    Ingram.    Ph.D.,   Professor  of 

Chemistry 
1973-74:      Charles     W.     Parker,     M.Ed.,     Assistant 

Professor  of  Education 
1974-75:      Robert     G.     Tucker.     Ph.D..     Assistant 

Professor  of  Biology 
1975-76:    Eugene    Harris   Sherman.    M.A.,    Assistant 

Professor  of  Accounting 
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Pictured  on  these  pages  are  a  number  of  the  creations  of 

Patricia  T.  Duke,  Instructor  of  Art  at  TSU. 

Pat  is  a  versatile  artist  and  designer/craftsman.  She  brings  to  her  specialities 

of  light  metals,  jewelry,  and  sculpture,  an  extensive 

array  of  ideas  and  techniques  of  focusing  on  the 

development  of  highly  decorative  abstract  motifs.  Her  present  work 

emphasizes  experimental  concepts  and  procedures.  Pat  is  a 

graduate  of  Troy  State  University  and  has  her  Master  of  Fine  Arts 

from  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  She  has  taught  at  TSU  for  16  years 

and  her  course  in  silversmithing  is 

one  of  the  few  taught  anywhere  in  the  area. 
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Troy  State  Football 
The  1948  Paper  Bowl 

As  far  back  as  1910,  Professor  McKinley  had  teams  in  both  football 
and  baseball.  A  review  of  the  first  football  game  of  the  1922  season 
went  as  follows:  "The  1922  season  opened  on  the  local  gridiron  with  a 
game  against  Clio  on  Friday,  September  22.  The  weather  was  hot  and  it 
was  the  first  game  the  Normal  boys  had  played,  so  it  was  not  as  good  a 
game  as  they  have  played,  but  it  showed  that  the  Normalites  were  a 
fighting  bunch.  The  Trojans  won  by  a  score  of  56-0." 

In  the  early  days,  Troy  played  high  school  teams.  Later  they 
graduated  to  teams  like  the  Florida  State  Seminoles,  beating  them  36-6 
on  Thanksgiving  in  1947.  In  1948,  Troy  played  its  first  post-season 
game.  The  Paper  Bowl,  against  Jacksonville  State  in  Pensacola,  Florida. 

Pictured  here  is  Coach  A.  E.  Choate  and  a  TSTC  football  team 
preparing  to  leave  campus  for  a  game.  Coach  Choate  came  to  Troy  in 
1937.  William  Norred,  Chester  Lee  and  Marvin  Little,  all  members  of 
the  current  TSU  National  Alumni  Association  Board  of  Directors, 
learned  the  sport  under  Coach  Choate  and  later  coached  at  high  schools 
in  the  state. 


1954-55  Beautie 
A  Rose  by 

Any  Other  Nam 

For  a  number  of  years,  it  wa 
the  practice  of  State  Teacher| 
College  to  select  class  beauties 
Four  were  selected  from  eacl 
class  each  year.  Pictured  here  an 
the  Junior  Class  Beauties  ii 
1955.  They  are  (seated)  Louis 
Hasson,  (standing)  Joai 
Marchman,  Nancy  Brown,  Caro 
Palmer.  Louise  was  secretary  oi 
the  Junior  Class  that  year  anc 
Joan  was  treasurer. 
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The  Canteen 

"Happy  Days" 

at  TSTC 

Located  in  Bibb-Graves  Hall. 
[he  Canteen  (named  that  by  our 
[returning  soldiers  after  World 
|war  II)  served  as  the  bookstore, 
x>st  office,  and  snack  bar.  It  was 
the  meeting  place  for  students  on 
campus.  Later  when  Smith  Hall 
was  completed,  the  "Canteen" 
was  moved  into  the  new  facility. 


The  All  College 

Dance 
Boogie  Woogie 

"Wavemen"  Style 

One  of  the  mam  social 
activities  during  the  40\  and  50's 
at  State  Teac  hers  (  ollege  was  the 
All  College  Dance.  For  a  number 
of  years  the  dances  were  held,  as 
pictured  here,  in  Kilby 
Auditorium.  The  auditorium  was 
used  as  a  general  assembly  room, 
a  gymnasium,  and  a  dance  hall. 

At  first,  it  was  necessary  to 
hire  a  dance  band,  at 
considerable  expense,  to  play  for 
these  affairs.  However,  after  the 
formation  of  the  marching  band, 
a  small  dance  band  was 
organized.  N a m  e d  the 
"Wavemen.*'  they  played  for 
numerous  dances  during  this 
period.  Later,  dances  were 
moved  to  the  newly  constructed 
Smith  Hall. 
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The  city,  once  the  capital  of  a  far-reaching  world  empire,  is  rich  with  the 
history  of  the  civilization.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  American  democracy.  William 
Shakespeare  and  the  Beatles  called  London  their  home.  It  is  an  alive  city,  tuned 
into  the  heartbeat  of  a  20th  Century  English  culture,  and  a  quiet,  reserved  place, 
preserving  much  of  its  great  tradition  and  heritage. 

Through  a  new,  special  program  sponsored  by  the  TSU  National  Alumni 
Association,  you  can  visit  London  for  S499.  This  price  includes  roundtrip  airfare 
via  Overseas  National  Airways  Intercontinental  jet  from  Atlanta;  hotel 
accommodations  for  eight  nights  at  the  first-class  Tara  Hotel  in  London;  and 
more!  The  dates  for  the  trip  are  December  26  through  January  4.  This  mil  be  the 
only  notification  of  the  tour.  Act  quickly!  Our  London  trip  this  August  was 
booked  full  well  before  the  deadline.  The  absolute  deadline  for  reservations  is 
October  21st.  But  the  tour  will  probably  be  full  before  then.  Call  Henry  Moog, 
President  of  Agency  International,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  area  code  404,  266-2200  and 
ask  for  your  application  today.  i 
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ALLOW  US  TO  INTRODUCE  THE  NEW 
PRESIDENT  OF  OUR  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


At  the  82nd  Annual  Alumni 
Association  Luncheon. 
November  6th,  John  C.  Larrikin 
was  elected  President  of  the 
National  Alumni  Association  for 
1976-77. 

John  was  born  on  October  19, 
1946.  He  entered  Troy  State  in 
1966  and  received  his  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  Physical 
Education  in  1969.  While  in 
school,  John  was  a  member  of 
the  varsity  baseball  team.  In 
1973,  he  received  his  Masters 
degree  from  Troy  in 
Administration   and  Supervision. 

John  was  first  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  the  Annual 
Homecoming    meeting,  October, 


1974.  During  his  tenure  as  a 
Director,  he  has  served  on  the 
Nominating  Committee  and  the 
Constitutional  Revision 
Committee. 

John  is  the  Director  of 
Developmental  Studies  and  Head 
Baseball  Coach  at  Patrick  Henry 
Junior  College  in  Monroeville, 
Alabama,  where  he  also  serves  as 
President  of  the  local  AEA 
chapter.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Kitty  Norred,  TSU  '68. 
who  teaches  math  at  Fort  Dale 
Academy  in  Greenville,  Alabama. 
John,  Kitty  and  their  two 
children.  Donna  Marie,  11.  and 
William  Curry,  6,  make  their 
home  in  Pine  Apple,  Alabama. 


When  asked  to  address  ie 
alumni  of  Troy  State,  he  recerly 
noted: 

"Higher  education  geneny 
and  Troy  State  specifically  fac  a 
great  challenge  in  the  immedie 
future.  That  challenge  is  tom-t 
the  needs  of  a  growing  state  cd 
a  rapidly  developing  region. 'o 
successfully  accomplish  ts 
mission,  Troy  will  have  to  rl 
upon  all  its  resources. 

"We,  as  individual  alumni  ;■] 
as  an  association,  have  a  uniq 
opportunity  to  support  our  aln 
mater  in  its  important  work.  Nt 
only   is   it   an    opportunity.  1 
also  a  responsibility.  The  futi: 
of     our     society     lies     in    t' 
education     of     our     you:; 
people  —  their     preparation    ft 
the   years  ahead.   I  believe  ve 
strongly  that  Troy  State  can  i 
the    job,    and    do    it    well!    B 
continued  support  from  alum 
is  very  important. 

"I  urge  each  of  you  to  take 
keen  interest  in  the  future  i 
your  university.  Whether  yc 
graduated  years  ago  or  ju 
recently,  the  progress  and  succe 
of  T.S.U.  affects  you.  Support ; 
many  of  its  programs  as  you  cai 
whether  they  be  athletic 
academic  or  financia 
Recommend  Troy  State  to  th 
bright  and  outstanding  youn 
people  of  your  community.  Yo 
will  not  only  be  helping  TSl 
but  also  providing  students  wit] 
a  great  opportunity. 

"1  look  forward  to  serving  a 
President  of  the  Alumn 
Association,  and  invite  you 
suggestions  on  how  we,  a: 
alumni,  can  better  serve  Tro\ 
State  and  each  other/* 
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Troy  State  University  is  an  equal  opportunity 
institution  and  as  such  does  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
in  any  of  its  programs  including  admission  of 
students  and  employment.  The  University 
complies  with  Title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972.  Inquiries  concerning  the 
application  of  Title  IX  may  be  referred  by 
employees  to  the  Director  of  Personnel  Services 
at  telephone  205/566-3000,  Extension  332,  or 
Room  1 05  Bibb  Graves  Hall,  and  by  students  to 
the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs,  telephone 
205/566-3000,  Extension  296,  or  Room  2  34 
The  Adams  Center. 
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We  hope  you  made  it  back  to  TSU  foi 
Homecoming  this  year,  but  if  you  didn't,  here's  a 
sampling  of  what  you  missed. 

One  of  the  largest  Homecoming  crowds  ever  was 
on  hand  for  all  the  festivities,  Saturday,  November  6. 
culminating  an  entire  week  of  activities.  Starting  or 
Tuesday,  Homecoming  week  included  the  Collegiate 
Singers'  annual  "Fall  Sing,"  the  election  of  Miss 
Cheryl  Biggs  as  Homecoming  Queen,  the  traditiona 
Homecoming  concert,  featuring  the  Charlie  Daniels 
Band,  and  on  Friday,  the  pep  rally  and  bonfire. 

Saturday  was  filled  with  events  beginning  with  tru 
20th  Annual  TSU  Appreciation  Day  Parade.  A  largt' 
crowd  was  on  hand  to  see  the  spectacle  featuring 
outstanding  area  high  school  bands,  floats,  beauties 
and,  of  course,  the  Sound  of  the  South. 

At    12:00   noon,    alumni  gathered  in  the  Adam-i., 
University  Center  Ballroom  to  celebrate  a  traditi 
which    began    in    1894  -  the   Alumni   Homecomins 
Luncheon.    A    capacity    crowd,   which  included  thi^- 
Honorable  Governor  George  C.  Wallace,  elected  thq  I 
Alumni  Association  Board  of  Directors  and  officer 
for   1976-77  and  witnessed  the  awarding  of  severa     < 
Association   honors.    Elected   to   the   Board   at   thi 
year's   meeting   were:    President,   John    Lamkin   '6( 
(Pine  Apple,  Ala.),  Vice-President,  Boswell  Smith  '6(|  W 
(Pensacola,  Fla.),  Treasurer,  Virgil  Collins  '20  (Troy) 
Dr.    Cecil    Bradley    '46    (Montgomery),    Mrs.    Dalt 
Griffin  '68  (Troy),  R.  G.  Cook  '56  (Union  Springs 
Ala.),    Marvin    Little    '39   (Troy),   Chester   Lee   '4( 
(Donalsonville,  Ga.),  William  Norred  '40  (Pine  Apple 
Ala.),   Fred  Taylor  '48  (Andalusia,  Ala.),   and  Mrs 
Sara  Wise  '57  (Dothan). 

Mr.  Freddy  Howard  of  South  Central  Bell  u 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  was  honored  as  "Alumnus  o 
the  Year  in  the  Field  of  Business"  for  1976.  Dr.  E< 
Barnett,  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs,  the  Troy  Stati 
University  System,  was  honored  as  "Alumnus  of  th< 
Year  in  the  Field  of  Education"  for  1976.  A  Citatioi 
of  Honor  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Chase  Riddle  of  Troj 
for  his  unselfish  support  of  TSU  Athletic  Programs 
and  a  bronze  and  walnut  plaque  in  memory  of  Mrs 
Erin  Teal  was  presented  to  be  hung  in  the  Placemen 
Bureau. 

Following  the  luncheon,  the  Trojans  met  ant 
handily  defeated  the  Choctaws  of  Mississippi  College 
38-6.  It  was  an  exciting  offensive  and  defensive 
showing  for  Troy  —  a  game  that  everyone  enjoyec 
immensely. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  a  reunion  of  TSL 
graduates  was  held  after  the  ballgame.  Organized  b> 
the  late  Mickey  Holley  and  Ben  Baker,  members  oi 
the  1963-64  football  teams  gathered  at  the  Ingram'- 
Restaurant  in  Troy  to  honor  Coach  Bill  Clipson.  the 
honored  guest,  and  coaches  Rudy  Argenti,  Bilh 
Williams,  and  Mel  Lucas. 

A  number  of  reunions  are  planned  for  next  year  so  i 
you  didn't  make  it  back  to  Troy  for  Homecoming  thi 
year,  plan  to  be  with  us  for  Homecoming  1977. 
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ohn  Lamkin  presents  "Alumnus  of  the 
"  award  to  Mr.  Freddy  Howard. 


Reynolds  Ellisor  presents  "Alumnus  of 
the  Year"  award  to  Dr.  Ed  Barnett. 
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THE  REVEREND  DR 
CECIL  E.  BRADLEY 


Director  of  Alumni  Affairs  Robert  Cauthen  talks  with  Or. 
recil  E.  Bradley.  Immediate  Past  President  of  Troy  State 
■riversity  National  Alumni  Association  (1974-1976)  about 
TSTC  in  the  mid  4(Vs.  a  view  of  Troy  State  today,  and  a  glimpse 
nto  the  future  of  the  University  and  its  alumni  association. 


When  you  work  with  someone  very  closely  for  over 
i  year  and  a  half,  to  sit  down  with  him  for  a  formal 
nterview  is  at  first  very  awkward.  But  Dr.  Bradley 
las  a  knack  for  putting  people  at  ease  —  it's  his 
jusiness.  Though  somewhat  apprehensive.  I  looked 
orward  to  our  conversation. 

There  are  very  few,  if  any.  other  graduates  who 
:ould  represent  and  serve  Troy  State  as  well  as  Dr. 
Bradley.  On  many  occasions,  he  has  officially 
epresented  the  University  and  on  countless  others 
inofficially  spoken  a  word  for  his  alma  mater.  He  was 
)n  the  program  at  the  National  Lieutenant  Governors 
Tonference  in  Point  Clear,  Alabama,  this  past  year. 
\s  a  Troy  State  graduate,  he  was  awarded  an 
ionorary  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  from  Athens 
ollege  this  summer. 

Through  this  interview,  he  remembers  Troy  State 


as  a  student  in  the  early  forties.  He  examines  the 
University  at  present  and  looks  into  the  future,  the 
Troy  State  of  the  80's  and  90's,  striving  to  meet  the 
needs  of  changing  Alabama  and  world.  He  talks  about 
the  Alumni  Association  and  its  role  with  the 
University,  and  he  examines  alumni  support  and 
alumni  service  programs. 

1  found,  as  you  will,  a  man  who  has  a  deep,  abiding 
love  for  his  alma  mater,  a  man  who  is  proud  to 
support  the  school  that  has  meant  so  much  to  him. 
Dr.  Bradley  has  unlimited  vision  of  what  the  future 
holds  for  Troy  State,  evolving  from  his  respect  and 
admiration  for  its  history  and  tradition. 

He  is  a  very  energetic  and  sincere  man  who  has 
earned  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  who  know 
him.  He  has  served  Troy  State  well  as  President  of  the 
National  Alumni  Association  and  deserves  praise  for  a 
job  well  done. 
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Let's  talk  about  Troy  State  and  about  your 
relationship  with  the  University.  You  were  first 
elected  to  be  a  member  of  the  Hoard  of  Directors  of 
the  Alumni  Association  in  1972.  How  did  you  feel 
about  being  asked  to  serve?  What  were  your 
expectations  when  you  attended  that  first  Board 
meeting?  Chandler  Peoples  was  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association  at  that  time. 

Yes,  and  the  meeting  was  in  a  room  in  Alumni 
Hall.  When  I  received  communication  that  1  had  been 
elected  to  the  Board.  1  do  not  know  of  anything  to 
that  date  that  had  thrilled  me  more.  Because  of  all 
my  years  I  have  been  been  active  in  college.  I  have 
such  a  deep  love  for  it  and  appreciation  tor  what  it 
did  for  me.  Across  the  sears.  I  have  been  instrumental 
in  causing  many,  many  students  to  come  here  to 
school.  My  own  son  and  his  wife  came  here,  and  he 
graduated  from  Troy  State.  Our  whole  family  has 
been  involved  in  the  college,  and  to  be  asked  to  serve 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  my  college  was  just  a  thrilling,  thrilling  experience. 
I  faced  it  with  the  feeling  that  this  would  be  an 
opportunity  for  me  to  do  something  for  the  school 
that  had  done  so  much  for  me. 

You  must  have  done  a  good  job  because  two  years 
later  you  were  nominated  and  elected  President  of 
the  Alumni  Association.  Again,  in  1975,  you  were 
reelected  for  a  second  term.  Now,  I  would  like  for 
you  to  reflect  a  little  bit  on  your  past  two  years  as 
President.  What  do  you  think  were  some  of  the  high 
points  in  your  administration;  some  of  the  progress 
that    has   been    made;    this  past   two  year's  Board's 


greatest    achievements   in    the    area    of  Alumni   anc 
University? 

Bob.  1  have  been  thinking  a  lot  about  these  twe 
years  and  what  has  happened,  and  I  see  myself  a: 
presiding  over  this  Alumni  Association  during  it: 
transitional  period  -  perhaps,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
great  periods  if  not  the  greatest  period  of  its  life 
When  1  came  into  it  we  were  doing  things,  we  hac 
great  leadership,  and  I  was  proud  to  be  a  part  of  it 
The  scholarship  program  that  had  been  started  vva: 
just  real  thrilling.  But  during  the  time  I  have  beei 
President,  we  have  seen  the  administration  take  sorm 
giant  steps  in  providing  for  the  Alumni  Associatior 
the  means  of  really  becoming  a  force  that  ought  to  tx 
most  effective  in  the  life  of  the  University.  Take  th 
President,  Dr.  Adams  -  certainly  1  can  not  envisioil 
any  president  of  any  university  doing  more  for  i; 
Alumni  Association  than  Dr.  Adams  has  done  ii 
making  available  full  time  people,  establishing  tht 
position  which  you  hold,  the  fine  progressive  progran 
that  Jim  Brasher  has  brought  to  us.  This  is  ;1 
transitional  period,  but  I  can  see  with  a  universib 
administration  providing  people  like  this  who  give  ful 
time  in  this  work,  1  believe  that  we  are  moving  from  i 
very  successful  past  into  a  future  that  is  almos' 
beyond  your  imagination.  There  is  no  limit  to  wha 
this  Association  and  University  can  do  because  of  the 
support  we  have  had,  and  the  leadership  anc, 
cooperation  that  we  have  had  on  the  Board. 

Well,  let's  talk  about  some  of  the  changes  then, 
want  to  get  your  opinions  and  your  reactions  to  some,     > 
of  the  things  that  have  taken  place.  Now.  of  course 
the   Alumni   Association  has  adopted  a  plan  where 
graduates     of     the     University     are     automatically 
members  and  receive  all   the  rights  and  priviledges     •, 
Now.  what  is  your  reaction?  What  do  you  feel  vva' 
gained  by  that  particular  change  in  our  organization' 

Well,  I  have  thought  about  this  a  great  deal.  I 
belonged  to  the  Alumni  Association  when  it  was 
under  the  dues  system  and  always  felt  proud  to  pav 
my  fee  and  to,  therefore,  be  recognized  as  a  membei 
of  the  Association.  But  I  always  was  somewhai 
concerned  about  the  large  number  of  people  wh> 
work  carried  them  away  or  for  some  reason  did  nol 
feel  like  they  could  return  and  be  as  active  as  I  have.  I 
felt  like,  you  know,  the  organization  had  sort  of  left 
them  feeling  that  they  were  not  a  part.  But  now.  we 
say  to  every  graduate,  and  when  you  or  someoiu 
representing  the  Alumni  Association  provides  eael 
graduate  with  materials,  we  indicate  to  them  thai 
they  are  a  member  of  the  Association.  I  think  tlu 
inclusiveness  of  this  is  one  of  the  finest  things  that  we 
have  done.  For  instance,  I  was  on  the  commencemeni 
program  at  Troy  State  University  in  Montgomery  ai 
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|e  end  of  the  summer,  and  as  I  stood  to  give  the 
Inediction,  it  was  just  a  thrilling  thing  for  me  to  say 

all  of  that  group,  -V\s  President  of  the  Alumni 
isociation  of  Troy  State  University  it  gives  me  great 
ide  in  welcoming  you  into  the  Alumni  Association 

Troy  State.  You  are  a  part  of  the  Alumni 
Isociation  of  Alabama's  finest  University."  I  like 
lis  because  now,  if  we  will  work  on  this  and  help  our 
ople  to  understand  it,  they  will  then  realize  that  we 
|e  all  one  great  organization.  1  think  eventually  you 
je  going  to  see  more  and  more  people  accepting 
sponsibilities  and  giving  support  not  only  in  their 
joney  but  also  in  recruitment  for  the  University. 
:ally  feeling  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  Association. 

How  about  areas  such  as  new  programs  that  the 

himni    Association    is    beginning    to    sponsor?    Of 

ijiurse,  one  of  the  most  important  ones  that  we  are 

ivolved  in  is  the  scholarship  program. 

Well,  we  started  many  years  ago  with  the  Alumni 

Isociation  establishing  scholarships.  We  were  small. 

Id  we  were  small  in  our  accomplishments.  But  we 

bre  successful,  and  people  were  proud  of  what  we 

are  doing.  I  think  with  the  program  we  have  now 

at  we  can  give  many  more  scholarships,  and  when 

e  continue  to  give  scholarships  to  some  of  the  finest 

>ung  people  in  Alabama   we   will  attract  the  type 

iident  to  Troy   that  we  need.  These  students  will 

nefit  from  our  outstanding  programs  and  make  our 

hiversity  even  greater. 

You  have  done  quite  a  bit  of  recruiting  for  the 
Diversity,  and  your  son,  Ed,  attended  Troy  state, 
'lith  a  scholarship  program  of  the  Alumni 
ssociation  that  you  have  so  strongly  supported,  and 
Ith  your  recruitment,  it  is  obvious  that  you  very, 
ry  strongly  believe  that  recruitment  is  one  area  that 
lumni  can  especially  be  supportive  of  the 
hiversity. 

1 1  know  that  when  1  was  down  in  the  lower  grades 
id  on  up  through  high  school,  no  one  meant  more 
1  me  than  my  teacher  or  a  man  in  the  community 
ho  spoke  to  me,  who  was  a  professional  person  or 
jader  of  the  community.  I  think  that  all  of  us,  as 
embers  of  the  Alumni  Association  believing  in  Troy 

we  do,  knowing  what  Troy  can  do,  could  provide 
p  greater  service  than  simply  speaking  a  word  to 
bod  students,  fine  young  people  in  the  communities 
here  we  live  and  encouraging  them  to  investigate 
'oy  before  they  make  a  decision  for  their  college 
reer.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that 
;  can  do. 

So  that,  along  with  the  scholarships,  is  one  area 
at  we  can  be  concerned  about  a  great  deal. 

Very  much  be  concerned  about  it,  work  toward  it, 
id  if  our  people  understand  this,  I  do  not  think  we 


".  .  .  I  believe  that  we  are  moving  from  a 
very  successful  past  into  a  future  that  is 
almost  beyond  your  imagination.  There  is 
no  limit  to  what  this  Association  and 
University  can  do  .  .  .  " 
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will  have  to  worry  about  money  coming  from  our 
alumni  to  provide  the  resources  to  give  these 
scholarships. 

One  other  area  that  the  Alumni  Association  has 
recently  gotten  involved  with  is  the  area  of  providing 
services  to  the  Alumni  of  the  University,  such  as  the 
travel  program  that  you  have  recently  sponsored. 

Well.  I  am  proud  to  see  this.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  for  my  church  of  doing  a  lot  of  traveling  and 
going  to  many  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  This  has 
enriched  my  life  beyond  my  ability  to  describe.  1 
have  met  so  many  people  as  I  have  made  these  trips 
that  were  part  of  tour  groups  that  were  representing 
various  universities  across  America,  and  it  always 
concerned  me  that  any  university  would  have  any 
program  that  Troy  State  did  not  have.  I  want  us  to 
have  everything  everybody  else  has  that  is  good,  and, 
of  course,  we  have  a  lot  of  things  they  do  not  have 
that  arc  better.  1  just  feel  like  this,  providing  an 
economical  and  yet  outstanding  opportunity  to 
travel,  is  one  of  the  finest  things  our  Association  can 
do  for  its  members. 

It  seems  to  me  to  border  on  a  little  bit  of  a 
continuing  education  type  of  opportunity. 

Oh,  very  definitely.  We  do  not  stop  our  education 
when  we  receive  our  degree.  Life  is  so  complex  today 
that  we  have  to  continue  to  study,  and  travel  is  one 
of  the  finest  learning  opportunities  available.  I  think 
that  any  person  can  enhance  his  education 
tremendously  by  taking  advantage  of  opportunities 
that  travel  provides,  and  I  am  so  glad  that  we  are 
doing  it. 

All  right,  another  area  we  have  gone  into  is  student 


relations.  In  the  past,  it  was  very  easy  to  approach 
student  on  campus  and  say,  "What  about  the  Alum: 
Association?"  A  lot  of  students  go  four  years  an 
never  even  consider  alumni  programs  at  all.  What  d 
you  feel  like  we  have  accomplished  as  far  as  01 
student  relations  programs  are  concerned? 

Well,  we  have  prepared  and  provided  for  tl 
student  items  which  help  them  to  be  identified  wit 
and  to  understand  the  Alumni  Association  befoi 
they  graduate.  We  want  them  to  know  about  the 
opportunities  and  to  know  that  we  want  them  to  be 
part  of  our  efforts.  I  am  pleased  to  see  this,  and 
hope  they  will  be  increased. 

How  have  alumni  responded  to  these  changes  an 
expanded  services?  Has  there  been  a  noticeab 
change  in  interest  and  support? 

Oh,  Yes.  Our  alumni  have  responded  ve. 
favorably,  as  I  knew  they  would.  When  you  look  ; 
the  job  that  has  been  done  in  relating  tl 
Association's  story  through  our  magazine.  The  Tro 
Statement,  and  the  Bulletin,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  01 
people  are  now  beginning  to  understand  the  role  the 
can  play  in  the  progress  of  the  University,  and  th; 
they  are  most  impressed  by  the  quality  of  tf 
programs  here  now.  They  are  proud  to  support  Tro 
in  any  way  they  can.  Alumni  support  of  the  Annu 
Giving  Fund  tripled  this  year  to  over  SI 6.000  i 
donations.  Almost  S5.000  of  that  amount  w; 
designated  to  the  Alumni  Association's  Scholarshi 
Fund.  And  we  find  that  more  and  more  of  our  alumi 
are  beginning  to  support  the  University  throug 
recruitment,  involvement  with  alumni  chapter  group 
and  in  many  other  ways. 

We  have  talked  about  the  present  a  little  bit.  Nov 
let's  get  your  comments  on  the  future.  Whx 
directions  would  you  like  to  see  the  University  itse 
take  in  the  years  to  come? 

Bob,  when  I  graduated  from  here,  there  Wi 
excitement  because  of  the  return  of  the  students.  Bi 
with  all  the  optimism  I  have,  1  never  evisioned  win 
Troy  State  would  be  today,  and  any  alumns  who  In 
not  been  to  Troy  in  recent  years  will  not  be  able  t 
believe  what  he  will  find  here.  When  1  think  aboi 
what  has  happened  in  the  past,  I  just  do  not  thin 
there  is  any  limit  of  what  can  take  place  in  the  futun 
1  would  love  to  see  this  University  continue  il 
growth.  1  would  like  to  see  it  reach  out  until 
provides  in  its  undergraduate  program  every  possibl 
preparation  for  an  advanced  degree  and  to  provide  a 
the  pre-professional  programs.  I  would  like  to  see  i 
enlarge  our  graduate  program  to  the  point  that  w 
can  have  as  full  a  program  as  any  university  in  tin 
state.  We  have  got  a  great  state,  and  growth  is  jus 
beginning  to  take  place.  Our  distinguished  (iovernc 
has  commented  so  many  times  about  the  industrk 
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lat  want  to  come  to  Alabama  and  many  that  have 
ome  to  Alabama.  New  people  coming  in.  They  ought 
j  be  able  to  have  in  the  schools  of  Alabama  the 
raining  that  they  could  get  in  any  of  the  states  that 
ley  come  from.  I  think  Troy,  since  its  now  the  third 
lrgest  university  in  the  state,  ought  to  have  the 
pportunity  of  giving  these  people  a  choice  to  come 
ere  and  receive  their  training. 

What  about  the  Alumni  Association  itself"?  Are 
here  any  particular  directions  in  which  you  would 
ke  to  see  the  membership  go,  the  Board  of  Directors 

0? 

'  Well.  I  think  we  have  started  out  in  so  many  new 
irections,  all  that  apppear  to  me  to  be  really  good. 
Vhen  you  think  about  what  we  have  done  in  the  area 
f  scholarships,  and  what  we  are  doing  in  the  area  of 
ravel,  the  area  of  relating  our  students  to  our 
Association,  and  the  area  of  broadening  our  unofficial 
lut  very  effective  recruitment  of  students,  if  we  will 
list  really  work  in  this  area,  we  can  provide  a 
i/onderful  service  for  the  University.  As  time  goes 
long  there  will  be  other  effective  programs  that  we 
an  do. 

Any  final  comments? 
I  Well  Bob,  I  am  very  greatful  for  this  privilege  of 
haring  some  of  my  thoughts.  Above  all  I  have  been 
tleased.  I  am  grateful  beyond  words  for  the  privilege 
>f  having  served  as  President  of  the  Alumni 
vssoeiation  for  these  two  years.  It  has  meant  a  great 
.eal  to  me  in  so  many,  many  ways.  The  cooperation 
ye  have  had  is  just  unbelievable.  The  President  of  the 
University  and  the  faculty  members  have  worked 
Vith  us.  They  have  provided  people  like  you  to  help 
is,  and  the  relationship  is  just  fantastic.  We  have  not 
ad  a  Board  of  Directors  meeting,  I  believe,  in  the 
two  years  I  have  been  here  that  President  Adams  has 
jiot  attended  and  been  a  part  of  our  program.  Various 
professors  have  come  and  talked  to  us  about  what  is 
oing  on  the  campus,  helping  us  to  understand  how 
hey  need  scholarships.  We  have  provided  scholarship 
noney  so  they  could  get  outstanding  students  in 
ields  such  as  debating,  which  is  something  we  have 
kot  even  talked  about  in  this  interview.  We  have  had 
pch  fantastic  cooperation.  It  has  enriched  my  life 
Temendously,  and  I  am  grateful.  The  Board  has 
vorked  beautifully  with  me.  They  have  attended 
:very  meeting  and  the  cooperation  is  just  great.  I  shall 
ilways  remember  as  one  of  the  bright  periods  of  my 
ife  the  two  years  of  serving  as  President  of  the 
Vlumni  Association  of  Troy  State  University.  I  also 
vant  to  say  that  I  hope  I  will  continue  to  have  the 
)pportunity  to  serve  the  school  that  has  meant  so 
nuch  to  me.  I  am  proud  to  be  identified  with,  to  be  a 
)art  of,  and  to  use  part  of  my  energies  for  the  success 
pf  Troy  State  University. 


"1  am  proud  to  be  identified  with,  to  be 
a  part  of,  and  to  use  part  of  my  energies  for 
the  success  of  Troy  State  University." 
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THE  TSTC  I  KNEW 
AS  A  STUDENT" 

Reverend  Bradley,  you  came  to  Troy  from 
Chattahooche,  Florida.  High  School  in  1943  Is  that 
right? 

Yes  Bob,  1  came  in  December  1943.  I  started  in  the 
second  semester.  I,  however,  had  spent  a  little  time 
between  graduating  from  high  school  and  coming  to 
Troy  State.  I  was  for  a  couple  of  years  in  the  retail 
grocery  business  with  my  father,  and  then  from  that 
entered  the  ministry.  And.  of  course,  1  had  not 
received  my  training  for  the  ministry.  The  church  felt 
that  it  would  be  goo  i  for  me  to  serve  some  small 
churches  to  be  sure  th  this  is  what  I  wanted  to  do. 
So  I  served  seven  small  churches  in  south  Alabama 
before  coming  up  here  to  take  some  churches,  where 
I  could  attend  Troy  State. 

Are  you  a  native  Floridian? 

Yes,  I  am  a  native  Floridian.  I  was  born  in  Jackson 
County,  Alabama,  and  was  raised  in  Chattahoochee, 
Florida. 

Explain  the  connection.  How  did  you  arrive  at 
Troy? 

Well,  in  our  church,  of  course,  they  require  us  to 
have  an  education  with  college  and  seminary  training. 
After  they  decided  that  they  thought  I  should 
continue  and  would  be  a  good  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  they  offered  me  a  chance  to  go  to  a  group 
of  churches  so  I  could  serve  and  attend  college.  One 
of  the  options  that  was  open  to  me  was  to  come  to  a 
group  of  churches  near  Troy  and  attend  Troy  State. 

I  believe  your  wife  had  attended  Troy,  too,  so 
there  is  a  connection  in  that  respect. 

Yes,  my  wife  had  attended  Troy  State  in 
preparation  for  her  career  as  a  teacher,  and  after  she 
left  here,  she  came  back  to  the  area  where  my 
business  was.  Then  when  we  were  married  and  I  had  a 
chance  to  go  to  college,  I  naturally  was  inclined  to 
come  to  Troy  because  of  her  recommendation. 

Now,  Troy  State  at  that  time  was  primarily  a 
teachers  college.  How  did  a  teacher's  degree  fit  into 
your  plans?  Was  it  just  a  stepping  stone  toward 
seminary? 

Right,  in  the  church,  a  bachelor's  degree  is  not 
required  to  be  from  a  church  supported  school  or  in  a 
religion  curriculum.  Just  so  it  is  a  basic  degree.  I  have 
always  felt  that  it  was  a  wise  choice  on  my  part  to  be 
in  a  teacher's  training  program  because  tins  gives  me 
the  opportunity  to  use  my  education  courses  in 
working  with  the  church  school. 

You  began  in  1943  during  WW  II.  You  were  a  little 
familiar     with     Troy,     but     what    were    your    first 
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impressions  about  the  school? 

The  only  thing  I  knew  about  Troy  was  what  n 
wife  had  said  and  what  others  had  commented.  It  w 
completely  new  to  me  so  far  as  attending  here, 
brought  one  student  from  the  little  community  whei 
I  was  serving  up  here  to  go  to  Troy  before  I  came  as 
student,  and  I  had  only  been  on  the  campus  ono 
Compared  to  the  small  high  school  that  I  attended, 
was  quite  a  big  place  even  though  it  was  only 
fraction  of  what  it  is  now. 

It  seems  that  during  WW  II  most  of  the  activity 
that  students  participated  in  normally  before  the  w; 
were  discontinued.  I  noticed  the  athletic  program 
theatre  and  Palladium  were  discontinued.  What  wei 
the  activities  of  the  dav?  What  did  students  concei 
themselves  with  outside  the  classroom,  and  what  kir 
of  special  programs  were  implemented? 

I  think  the  professors,  the  administration,  as  we 
as  the  students,  all  worked  doubly  hard  to  try  to  fi 
in  the  gaps  left  by  the  departure  of  the  athleti 
program  and  the  Palladium  and  some  of  the  othe 
important  extracurricular  activities  of  the  college  lift 
We  had  a  number  of  things,  for  instance,  during  th 
basketball  season.  We  had  a  basketball  team  made  u 
of  ministers,  some  one  or  two  of  the  "4-F"  peopl 
here  that  were  actually  able  to  play  basketball  bu 
could  not  meet  the  requirements  for  military  service 
and  one  local  minister,  a  Presbyterian  minister.  wh» 
was  rather  tall  and  made  a  good  member  of  on 
basketball  team.  We  played  some  of  the  high  school' 
around,  and  we  played  teams  from  Ft.  Rucker  am 
places  like  that.  We  also  had  a  little  orchestra.  Th 
Music  Department,  Miss  Mary  Beck  Maulk  and  Mis 
Rainer,  tried  to  fill  in  as  best  they  could,  so  that  w, 
not  only  had  the  instrumental  program,  but  also  . 
choral  group.  These  were,  of  course,  not  to  b 
compared  with  what  we  have  today,  but  at  least  wi 
had  these  groups,  and  we  provided  programs  for  thi 
students  at  the  College.  We  had  the  paper,  Tin 
Tropolitan,  at  that  time. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Smith  was  President. 

Dr.  Smith  was  President.  Coach  Choate  was  stil 
here  even  though  we  did  not  have  the  football  team 
He  was  our  golf  professor,  and  Dr.  Smtili  played  wit] 
us  to  get  up  a  foursome.  We  had  a  lot  of  good  fun. 

Now,  I  think  a  lot  of  the  student  activity  typ< 
programs  were  instituted  under  Dr.  Smith.  I  know  th< 
band    came    about    in    '38    or    '39    and    also    th< 


\\ 


Playmakers,  I  think  they  were  called  at  that  time.  I 
seems  to  me.  you  as  well  as  most  of  the  othei 
students  on  campus  felt  it  was  important  to  continut 
these  efforts  even  though  it  was  during  a  very 
difficult  period.  There  were  not  very  many  mei 
students  on  campus  at  that  time. 
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No,  we  had  less  than  100  men,  and  it  was  not  easy 
to  have  a  lot  of  things  that  normally  go  with  a  full, 
rounded  campus  life.  But  quite  a  strong  effort  was 
made  to  provide  every  opportunity  that  we  possibly 
could  with  the  limited  resources  that  we  had. 

Were  there  any  special  programs  directly  related  to 
the  war  effort  on  campus  at  that  time? 

Well,  there  were  a  good  many  things  that  were 
done.  For  instance,  part  of  the  buildings  were  used  to 
house  a  radio  school  that  provided  radio  technicians. 
Then,  of  course,  in  social  activities.  Ft.  Rucker  and 
Maxwell  Field  and  the  military  bases  near  by  would 
send  buses  down  so  that  the  girls  could  go  for  some 
of  the  social  activities  —  to  provide  entertainment  and 
fellowship  for  those  at  the  various  camps  near  by. 

You  graduated   from  Troy  State  in   1946,  is  that 
right? 
^Right. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  very  beginning  of  the  Post 
War  period.  From  looking  at  several  issues  of  The 
Tropolitan  when  I  wanted  to  do  a  little  research  for 
the  interview,  I  noticed  that  from  questioning  by 
(Tropolitan  reporters  of  students  on  campus,  several 
of  the  overriding  concerns  of  the  students  at  that 
time  were  items  such  as  socialized  medicine,  the 
atomic  bomb  that  had  just  been  released,  and  aid  to 
European  countries,  just  to  mention  a  few.  What  are 
your  recollections  of  Troy  State  at  that  time?  What 
was  the  mood  of  the  campus  right  about  the  time  the 
war  was  ending  and  everything  was  trying  to 
approach  normality? 

Well,  let  me  just  say  this  much  about  the  mood  of 
the  campus.  About  the  time  I  was  finishing,  the  war 
was  coming  to  a  close,  and  many  of  the  young  men 
Iwho  had  their  college  careers  interrupted  were 
returning.  Some  were  being  able  to  go  to  college  or 
enrolling  for  the  next  year  and  so  forth.  There  was 
quite  a  bit  of  excitement  along  that  time  looking  for 
a  return  to  normality,  restoration  of  the  full  program. 
Everybody  was  pretty  excited.  I  suppose  when  you 
talk  about  such  things  as  socialized  medicine,  the 
matter  of  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  future  of 
the  human  race  as  the  result  of  the  discovery  of  the 
use  of  atomic  power,  and  so  forth,  I  suppose  that  it 
would  be  about  like  the  feeling  of  students  today. 
iSome  of  these  same  issues  are  problems  that  have 
been  with  us  for  along  time.  Socialized  medicine,  I 
suppose,  has  been  a  subject  of  conversation  on  the 
campus  community  for  many,  many  years. 

You,  Jim  and  I  were  talking  about  Franklin 
Roosevelt  on  the  way  over  here.  When  you  look  back, 
it  is  really  interesting  that  the  concerns  of  the 
istudents  at  that  time  and  the  issues  in  this  year's 
election  —  major     national     health    care,     socialized 


medicine,  if  you  will,  the  use  of  atomic  power  and 
foreign  aid  —  are  almost  identical. 

That's  true.  I  am  sure  we  looked  at  it  somewhat 
differently.  We  never  envisioned,  at  that  particular 
time,  the  constructive  use  of  nuclear  power.  We 
thought  of  it  as  a  deterrent  to  war.  I  remember 
driving  down  South  Three  Notch  Street  listening  on 
the  radio  to  the  report  of  the  first  atomic  bomb  and 
its  devastating  power.  I  thought,  being  a  person 
concerned  with  war  and  the  moral  use  of  such  things, 
that  at  least  now  we  have  a  power  so  strong  that  we 
can  keep  the  world  safe.  No  one  would  run  the  risk  of 
attempting  war  again  with  the  United  States 
controlling  that  kind  of  power.  I  thought  oi'  it  just  in 
that  sense.  We  did  not  dare  dream  of  its  constructive 
use  to  aid  the  human  race  as  we  use  nuclear  power 
today  and  the  discoveries  relating  to  it. 

So  when  you  graduated  and  left,  you  left  the 
campus  in  a  very  optimistic  mood  and  in  a  very 
expective  mood  about  what  could  come  in  the  future 
and  what  directions  the  school  would  be  going  in. 

That's  true.  Bob.  I  have  thought  about  that  a  great 
deal.  I  have  always  been  an  optimistic  person,  but  it 
never  entered  my  mind  that  with  the  greatness  of  the 
school  and  my  love  for  it.  it  would  ever  grow  to  be 
the  great  institution  it  is  today,  so  large  and  with  such 
a  diverse  program.  1  do  not  think  even  I  dreamed  of 
the  great  things  that  were  going  to  take  place  here. 
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A  WINNING  SEASON 

FOOTBALL  [confirmed] 
BASKETBALL  [predicted] 


TSU  WINS  THE  GULF  SOUTH  CONFERENCE 
FOOTBALL  CHAMPIONSHIP  AND  LOOKS  FORWARD 
TO  SUCCESSFUL  SEASONS  IN  BOTH  MEN'S 
AND  WOMEN'S  BASKETBALL 


by  GARY  STOGNER 

SPORTS  INFORMATION  DIRECTOR 


When  Troy  State  University  went  football  coach 
hunting  last  November,  one  criterion  was  to  find  a 
man  who  would  return  the  Trojans  to  national 
prominence. 

Charlie  Bradshaw  was  the  pick.  Championship  and 
national  prominence  were  the  residts. 

"Back  in  December  it  seemed  impossible  that  we 
could  be  rewarded  like  this,"  Bradshaw  said  on  a  cold 
November  13  night  in  Jacksonville,  Ala. 

He  had  just  witnessed  his  team's  final  stride  toward 
the  1976  Gulf  South  Conference  championship. 

The  19-16  victory  over  arch-rival  Jacksonville  State 
was  the  crowning  glory  to  the  University's  best 
football  record  since  1969. 

But  the  climb  wasn't  an  easy  one.  It  started  on  the 
road,  a  38-9  victory  over  NAIA  power  Angelo  State 
University  in  Dothan,  and  ended  away  from  friendly 
Memorial  Stadium. 


"We  can  thank  hard  work,  dedication,  and  great 
leadership  from  a  super  bunch  of  seniors  for  oui 
success,"  Bradshaw  said.  "We  spent  a  lot  of  long 
hours  to  accomplish  our  goals  and  I  couldn't  be 
prouder  of  our  players  for  their  dedicated  effort." 

Blasting  Angelo  State  was  the  first  of  eight 
victories  during  the  year.  The  only  blemishes  were  a 
10-10  tie  with  Western  Kentucky,  the  1975  NCAA 
runner-up,  and  a  21-7  loss  to  Southeastern  Louisiana. 
Both  occurred  on  the  road. 

The  loss  to  Southeastern  was  the  Trojans'  only 
stumble  along  the  path  to  the  conference 
championship. 

Bradshaw  will  readily  point  out  that  the 
foundation  for  this  year's  championship  season 
wasn't  built  in  August.  It  started  in  January  when 
there  were  no  crowds  or  fanfare.  It  was  a  lonely 
beginning. 
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January  was  when  the  players  and  coaches  set  their 
slits  high.  Then  the  toil  of  an  off-season  program 
I  rted.  But  the  benefits  of  lifting  weights  and 
lining  started  to  show  during  the  spring  and  carried 
tj-ough  to  the  fall. 

\fter  his  team  reported  to  pre-season  practice  in 
Id-August,  Bradshaw  assessed  its  condition:  "I'm 
lased  with  the  overall  condition  of  the  squad  and  it 
fcears  that  our  players  dedicated  themselves  to  their 
snnier  conditioning  program. "  were  his  words  that 
l\t  day. 

Usistant  coach  Jay  Jeffcoat  said  that  same 
.  emoon,  "We  appear  to  be  physically  in  as  good  a 
endition  as  any  team  I've  ever  been  associated 
Ih." 

With  the  cold  days  of  winter  and  the  hot  August 
t  ernoons  behind  them,  the  Trojans  opened  their 
sison  in  Dothan.  Bradshaw  shocked  the  visiting 
Ixans  in  his  first  appearance  as  TSU's  head  man. 

Next  was  Western  Kentucky.  A  crowd  of  16,750, 
1  largest  to  ever  see  a  TSU  team  play,  packed 
VkU's  stadium.  Many  tears  were  shed  after  the  10-10 

|4We  felt  we  could  have  won  it  and  I  thought  our 
I  s  played  a  whale  of  a  game,"'  Bradshaw  said 
Aerward. 

Soccer  kicker  Randy  Yancey  booted  a  42-yard 
fid  goal  with  no  time  remaining  the  following  week 
■lift  the  Trojans  to  a  17-16  victory  over  Alabama 
Me. 

'We  showed  a  little  class  out  there."  a  relieved 
Mdshaw  told  sportswriters  after  the  game. 

Class,  that   magical  five  letter  word,  was  soon  to 

ome  characteristic  of  Bradshaw's  first  TSU  team. 

<icholls  State  was  the  victim  of  a  14-9  Trojan 
li:ory  the  following  week  and  the  nation's  pollsters 
tf  ted  raising  their  eyebrows. 

\fter  Nicholls  it  was,.  Livingston.  A  capacity  crowd 
tined    our    for    the    Trojans'    first    appearance    in 


Memorial    Stadium.    I  he    rrojans  responded   with  a 

1  7-9  win  over  a  team  thai  had  ad\  anced  to  the  \(  \  \ 
quarter-finals  last  \ car. 

Now  Iid\  Male  had  the  nation's  attention.  The 
I  rojans  entered  theii  sixth  game  ol  the  season  ranked 
filth  in  the  NCAA,  the  highest  rating  ever  In  that 
committee  lor  a  I  si    team. 

But  Southeastern  I  ouisiana  spoiled  all  that  by 
scoring  two  touchdowns  in  the  final  three  minutes  in 
a  21-7  upset.  When  the  rrojans  left  Louisiana  that 
night  they  had  a  new  purpose  win  the  rest  and 
forget  Southeastern. 

Delta  Stale  brought  its  hopes  lor  a  <  .S(  title  to 
Memorial  Stadium  only  to  have  them  shattered.  TSU 
rallied  late  for  a  2c)-20  win.  Earlier  that  afternoon. 
Livingston  had  knocked  off  Southeastern  Louisiana, 
putting  the  I  rojans  back  on  top  in  the  conference. 

Bradshaw's  team  would  never  lose  that  spot, 
although  it  remained  in  jeopardy  until  the  final  week. 

After  Delta,  the  Trojans  travelled  to  North 
Alabama  and  put  together  the  finest  offensive  show 
at  that  point  on  the  schedule.  TSU  brought  a  17-3 
victory  back  to  Troy.  The  win  jumped  TSU  to  10th 
in  the  NCAA. 

Homecoming  rolled  around  and  brought  with  it  a 
visit  by  Mississippi  College.  The  offense  improved  its 
performance  from  the  previous  week.  Ten  thousand 
Trojan  fans,  including  Gov.  George  Wallace,  watched 
TSU  chew  up  MC  to  a  38-6  tune. 

The  win  over  Mississippi  College  jumped  the 
Trojans  to  eighth  in  the  NCAA  poll.  A  dreaded  trip  to 
Jacksonville  would  be  the  final  game  of  the  year. 

TSU  had  not  won  a  game  in  Jacksonville  since  the 
1968  NAIA  championship  team  routed  JSU  31-0. 

The  Trojans  took  an  early  lead  but  had  to  fight 
back  in  the  third  quarter  when  JSU  went  ahead 
14-13.  Three  goalline  stands  were  made  by  the  Trojan 
defenders,  and  the  offense  came  back  with  the  final 
touchdown  making  the  score  19-1  6 
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Tears  appeared  in  the  dressing  room  again,  but  for 
i  di  Keren  t  reason.  Bradshaw  moved  about  the 
locker-room  and  shook  every  hand  and  hugged  a  lot 
of  necks. 

I  he  final  NCAA  poll  lists  the  Trojans  sixth.  For 
the  first  time  in  history,  the  university's  name  appears 
in  that  association's  final  top  10. 

History  was  made  again  when  the  conference 
trophy  came  to  the  Davis  field  House  for  the  third 
time.  No  other  GSC  school  has  won  two  football 
crowns  since  the  league  was  formed  in  1971 . 

The  man  behind  it  is  a  man  with  a  purpose.  One 
player  who  wished  to  remain  anonymous  said  it  best 
after  the  Jacksonville  State  game. 

"I  was  ready  to  give  this  game  up  until  Coach 
Bradshaw  talked  to  us  for  the  first  time  back  in 
January.  He  offered  us  a  challenge  but  he  told  us  we 
would  have  to  sacrifice.  He  gave  us  a  purpose  and  a 
new  meaning.  All  of  a  sudden,  the  game  meant 
something  to  me  again  because  he  showed  us  he  cared 
about  each  and  every  one  of  us." 


i  U  u  V  U      li  Is 


:  ',  i  f  < 


There    is    something    mystical    about    a    coacl 
pre-season     comments.     The     words     are     usual 
pessimistic,  very  general   and  carefully  presented 
avoid  disclosure  of  this  year's  "secret  weapon." 

But  all  the  crying  in  the  world  won't  make  Tr<j 
State  University  basketball  opponents  fe 
sympathetic  for  Wes  Bizilia  or  Joyce  Sorrell. 

There  is  no  "secret"  for  either  to  hide  this  year. 

Everyone  knows  Bizilia's  Trojan  line-up  includ 
such  names  as  Carl  Hollis.  David  Felix.  Dale  Wo< 
and  Marvin  Sales. 

And  the  name  "Jane  Shulsen"  is  still  fresh  in  t 
minds  of  the  Lady  Trojan  foes. 

On  different  days.  Bizilia  and  Sorrell  confess 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses  to  the  spoi 
information  department.  The  similarities  for  tl 
year's  men  and  women's  teams  proved  amazing. 

"We'll  run  when  we  get  the  chance,  but  our  fn 
priority  will  be  controlled  offense."  Bi/ilia  sai 
Sorrell  made  the  same  statement,  same  words  a 
same  emphasis. 

Sorrell  continued.  "Experience  will  be  our  stro 
point  and  we  need  more  work  on  defense."  Bizili; 
exact  words  two  weeks  earlier. 

Both  the  Trojans  and  Lady  Trojans  face  tJhu 
toughest  schedules  in  history.  For  the  men.  there  i 
16  Gulf  South  Conference  games  and  six  more  agaii 
NCAA  Division  I  opponents. 

The  Ladies  face  a  22-game  slate  which  is  dotl 
with  the  "big  names"  also. 

True,  experience   will  be  a  strong  point  for  bo 
teams.  Bizilia  has  four  starters  back  and  three  otl 
lettermen     offering     support.     Sorrell     returns    fi 
starters  and.  like   an  old   classic  movie,  both 
have  their  stars. 
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Newcomers  for  the  Trojans  include  freshmen  Terry 

Jaker,  Louis  Faison  and  Marvin  Hall,  (enter  Walter 

ipson,   the    tallest    player   in   TSU   history   at   6-9, 

ransferred  from  the  University  of  lexas  II  Paso  and 

sill  give  the  team  the  height  it  lacked  in  the  past. 

Larry  Snowden  and  Jiles  Hands  are  two  transfers 
rom  Patrick  Henry  Junior  College.  Two  other 
ewcomers  are  Joe  Durham  and  Randy  Wood. 

In  addition  to  Shulsen,  Henderson  and  Bruce, 
larilee  Catalano  and  Kari  Stowers  return  to  starting 
xits  for  the  Lady  Trojans. 

Shauna  Kroen  and  Charlene  Hill  are  two  other 
xperienced  players  hack  for  the  this  year's  Lady 
rojan  team.  New  faces  in  the  Ladies'  lineup  include 
y  Dansby,  Wanda  Smith  and  Jean  Sims. 


For  the  Trojans,  there  are  Mollis.  Felix  and  Sales, 
bllis  and  Felix  have  been  all-GSC  for  the  past  two 
"ars.  Sales  was  the  conference's  player  of  the  year  in 
W4-75  as  a  freshman. 

["Amazing  Jane"  Shulsen  is  the  starlet  for  the  Lady 
'rojans.  She  was  a  hands  down  pick  for  the  all-state 
lam  last  year.  Forward  Char  Henderson.  Jane's 
lunger  sister,  and  guard  Debbie  Bruce  return  to 
Irting  positions  and  appear  destined  for  stardom 
uo. 

For  the  past  three  seasons.  Hollis  has  played 
Irward  but  he  has  been  cast  in  a  new  role  for  this. 
I  senior  season.  He'll  join  Felix  in  the  backcourt. 
le  two  will  be  an  unlikely  looking  pair  of  guards 
Ice  Felix  is  5-8  and  Hollis  6-5. 

For  the  record,  Hollis  and  Felix  rank  among  the 
diversity's  all-time  leading  scorers.  Both  eclipsed  the 
1|)00  career  point  barrier  last  year.  And  Hollis  is 
lU's  all-time  leading  rebounder. 

'Shulsen  can  make  similar  claims.  She  led  the  team 
ill  scoring.  Held  goal  and  free  throw  percentage 
■poting  last  year  and  owns  virtually  all  of  the  Lady 
Tbjans  single  game  and  season  records. 


During  the  state  tournament  last  year,  she  scored 
42  points  against  hiskegee  Institute,  a  Sartain  Hall 
mark. 

Bizilia's  Trojans  finished  15-11  last  year  and 
advanced  to  the  finals  of  the  NAIA  District  27 
playoffs.  Sorrell's  Ladies  were  11-14  and,  like  the 
men.  enjoyed  a  late  season  rally. 

I  he  challenges  lacing  the  I  rojans  and  I  ady  Trojans 
are  many.  In  addition  to  their  rugged  round-robin 
conference  schedule,  TSLTs  men  must  face  Mississippi 
State.  Georgia,  Morehead  Suite.  Middle  lennessee. 
Murray  State  and  Florida  State. 

The  Lady  Trojans  enter  their  first  intercollegiate 
season  with  such  names  as  Mississippi  State.  Auburn 
and  last  year's  state  champion  Talladega  on  the 
schedule. 

Both  Bizilia  and  Sorrel!  agree  that  the  1976-77 
season  won't  be  an  easy  one. 

"The  conference  will  be  better  from  top  to  bottom 
than  it  ever  has  been."  Bi/ilia  says.  "Plus  we  play  our 
first  nine  games  on  the  road  and  five  of  those  against 
major  teams." 

Both  coaches  will  rely  on  the  experience  of 
returning  players  and  hope  to  develop  adequate  depth 
from  new  personnel. 

"Depth  is  one  of  our  biggest  problems."  Sorrell 
says.  "If  our  other  players  come  around  to  help  our 
starting  five,  I  think  we'll  be  in  pretty  good  shape  this 
year." 

Bizilia's  depth  will  come  from  the  experience  of 
returning  lettermen  Jim  Downs,  Jim  Means,  Murphy 
Brown  and  Paul  Bussman. 


Wes  Hi7ilij 


Foj  1 1'  Sorrell 
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c^Vlumni  uptes... 


31 


Mrs.  Lois  Rainer  Green  is  now 
bibliographer  lor  the  Troy  State 
University  Library.  Before  joining  the 
stall,  she  served  as  Director  of  the 
Coleman  Library  lor  the  Calloway 
Educational  Association  in  LaGrangc, 
Georgia. 


'36 


Henry  McNeill  has  been  promoted  to 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
Montgomery  County  School  System.  He 
assumes  that  position  from  one  as 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  county 
system. 


'49 


Earl  Hutto  now  serves  as  a  Florida 
State  Representative  from  the  8th 
District.  He  is  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Governmental  Operations  Committee, 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Policy 
and  Procedure,  and  a  member  of  the 
Education  Committee.  He  makes  his 
home  in  Panama  City,  Florida. 


B.  G.  Hughes  has  been  named  an 
Assistant  District  Sales  Manager  for  the 
Birmingham  District  of  Republic  Steel 
Corporation.  He  joined  Republic  in 
September  of  1956  as  an  inside  salesman 
in  Birmingham.  He  became  an  outside 
salesman  in  Mobile  in  I960.  He  returned 
to  Birmingham  in  1966  as  a  salesman,  his 
most  recent  position. 


'56 


Johnny  Lewis  is  the  new  Head 
Football  Coach  for  the  Cottonwood 
(Ala.)  High  School  Bears.  He  assumes  this 
position  from  that  of  Assistant  Coach,  a 
job  he  held  lor  live  years. 
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'58 


Major  Charles  W.  Greer  is  now  serving 
at  Upper  Heyford  Royal  Air  Force 
Station,  England,  where  he  is  a 
maintenance  control  supervisor  for  an  Air 
Force  communications  unit. 


60 


Gene  Brannon  has  been  named 
Director  of  Financial  Aid  at  George  C. 
Wallace  State  Community  College  in 
Dothan,  Alabama.  He  assumes  this 
position  from  that  of  Community 
Services  Director.  He  has  also  served  the 
college  as  Assistant  Director  of  the  night 
school.  His  wife  is  a  teacher  at  Geneva 
County  High  School,  and  they  have  two 
daughters,  Jeanna,  15,  and  Kimberly,  12. 


'63 


Jack  Arrington  has  been  named 
Assistant  Principal  of  Mixon  Elementary 
School  in  Ozark,  Alabama.  He  assumed 
this  position  from  one  as  teacher  at 
Flowers  Elementary,  Ozark.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Betty  McKnight,  and  they 
have  three  children,  Amy,  6,  David,  4, 
and  Todd,  10  months. 


M.  Douglas  Rowell 


M.  Douglas  Rowell  has  been  appointi 
Vice  President,  Marketing,  for  Leesoi 
Corporation's  Textile  Service  Par 
Division.  Mr.  Rowell  most  recently  w 
Manager  of  Market  Planning  for  Leeson. 
Textile  Machinery  Division.  Prior 
joining  Leesona  in  1973  as  an  Accou 
Manager,  he  had  held  sales  and  marketi; 
positions  with  Monsanto  Textil 
Company.  In  his  new  position,  IV 
Rowell  will  have  responsibility  lor  , 
Textile  Service  Parts'  worldwii 
marketing  activities.  He  will  be  based 
Leesona's  Regional  Distribution  Center 
Ft.  Mill,  South  Carolina. 


'64 


Reverend  Robert  E.  Cruikshai 
represented  Troy  State  at 
inauguration  of  Dr.  Ronald  Sleeth 
President  of  West  Virginia  Wesley 
College  on  October  22,  1976.  I 
currently  makes  his  home  in  Charltr 
Heights,  West  Virginia. 


I 


6: 


Freddie  Biggs  was  recently  honored  I 
the  Paul  Revere  Life  Insurance  Compail 
as      "Man      of     the      Year"     for     t 
Southeastern  United  States  at  theii   s 
Convention  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
has    been    a    District    Manager    for 
Revere  since  1973. 


P. 
I 


6* 


. 


Captain  Danny  Oliver  is  present 
serving  a  tour  of  duty  at  Bentwaters  AF 
England,  where  he  is  also  working  on  I 
Master's  degree  in  Management.  His  v. 
is  the  former  Sarah  McLeod  (TSU  '61 
and  lhe\  have  a  five  year  old  daught 
Tonya  Shea. 


Li 


;  Karl  Eric  Seepe,  Jr.,  received  his 
aster  ol  Education  degree  in 
incipalship  from  Mississippi  College  at 
icir  August,  1  976,  Commencement. 

John  M.  Johnston  has  been  promoted 
i  Manager  of  Production  Control  and 
lipping  at  Mission  Valley  Mills,  Inc., 
evv  Braunlels,  Texas.  Mr.  Johnston 
>rmerly  was  manager  of  Cost 
ccounting  for  the  Mission  Valley 
rgani/ation,  in  the  Controller's  offices  in 
ew  Braunlels.  His  wife  is  the  former 
iinda  Jane  Turner  of  Troy.  They  have 
lo  children,  Kristin  Rene,  9,  and  Jason 
radley,  4. 


'69 


hn  M.  Johnston 


Bill  and  Lynn  Folmar  Stone  presently 
tsidc  in  Troy  where  Bill  is  Chief  Juvenile 
djpbation  Officer  for  Pike  County.  He  is 
lo  serving  as  President  of  the  Alabama 
ttief  Probation  Officer  Association. 
Irnn  received  her  Master's  degree  in 
Icondary  Education  from  TSU. 

I  Sara  Newton  Carroll  received  the 
Aabama  Library  Association's  Author 
iyivard  for  a  non-fiction  work  in  1974. 
Mr  book,  The  Search:  A  Biography  of 
lo  Tolstoy,  is  a  poignant  account  of  his 
Wiving  for  perfection  as  a  writer  and  his 
Higgle  for  happiness  with  his  wife  and 
x  Idrcn.  She  presently  makes  her  home 
i  Ozark,  Alabama. 

| Lieutenant    Colonel   Gerald   J.   Lange, 

tiired  Air  Force,  has  been  named 
Hsistant  Director  of  the  Auburn 
lligincering  Extension  Service.  He 
flumes  this  position  from  one  as 
ipistant  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies 
MAuburn. 


Mrs.     Joyce    Davis    has    been    named 

kindergarten  teacher  at  South  Bulla 
Academy.  She  was  previously  employed 
in  the  kindergarten  program  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Georgi.m.i,  Alabama. 
Joyce  is  married  to  Claude  Davis  and  they 
have  two  children,  Pam  and  Keith. 


'70 


Larry  Dulaney  is  the  new  I  lead 
Football  Coach  for  the  Ashford  (Ala.) 
Academy  Falcons.  His  previous  coaching 
experience  has  been  as  an  assistant  at 
Long  High  School,  Skipperville,  Alabama, 
and  Charles  Henderson  High,  Troy,  and 
Head  Coach  at  Louisville  High  and 
Charles  Henderson  Junior  High.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  Earl  Miller,  also  a  graduate 
of  Troy. 

Dianne  Glenn  received  her  Master  of 
Education  degree  from  the  University  of 
Montevallo,  August,  1976,  and  is 
presently  teaching  in  the  Business 
Department  of  Scottsboro  (Ala.)  High 
School. 

Dr.  Johnny  Mac  Smith  received  his 
Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  from 
Auburn  University  in  June,  1976,  and  is 
presently  in  Equine  Practice  in  Tampa, 
Florida. 

Rusty  Knorr  completed  his  Master  of 
Education  degree  in  Administration  and 
Supervision  at  Auburn  University.  He  is 
currently  serving  as  Assistant  Principal  at 
Opelika  Junior  High  School.  His  wife  is 
the  former  Jeanene  Campbell  and  they 
have  a  son,  Jay,  who  is  one  year  old. 
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Jerry  Herring  is  now  Assistant 
Football  Coach  at  Carroll  High  School  in 
Ozark,  Alabama.  He  assumed  this 
position  from  one  as  Assistant  Coach  at 
Dothan's  Houston  Academy,  where  he 
served  for  four  years. 

Mrs.  Judy  Manning  has  been  employed 
as  Director  of  Public  Relations  for  the 
Georgiana,  Alabama,  Bank.  She  also 
teaches  first  grade  in  the  Georgiana  Public 
Schools.  Mrs.  Manning  has  been  past 
President  of  the  Butler  County  Education 


Association,  Alpha  Delta  Kappa  sorority, 
and  Industry  Community  Club.  She  is 
presently  serving  as  President  of  the 
Butler  County  CowBelle  Association. 

Scotty  L.  Looney  has  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  Vice  President  ol  Sales 
ol  the  American  Candy  Manufacturing 
Compan\.  He  will  direct  American  Candy 
Company's  sales  effort  through  some  30 
candy  broker  organizations.  He  is  married 
to  the  formei  Joan  Gibian,  and  they  have 
two  children,  Rick  and  Kelly. 

Robert  E.  Howell,  Jr.,  has  joined  the 
WSFA-TV  (Montgomery  affiliate  of  NBC) 
News  Department  as  Anchorman  for  the 
Six  and  Ten  O'clock  Reports.  He  assumes 
this  position  from  that  of  News  Director 
lor  WTVY-TV  in  Dothan,  Alabama.  He  is 
married  to  the  lormcr  Paula  Dowling  of 
Dothan. 

Randy  and   Charolette   Palmer  Kelley 

moved  to  Verbena,  Alabama,  in  August, 
1976.  Charolette  is  teaching  special 
education  at  the  Skills  Center  in  Clanton, 
and  Randy  is  teaching  business  at  Sidney 
Lanier  High  School  in  Montgomery. 

Gary  A.  Loggins  received  his  Master's 
degree  from  TSU  in  1975  and  is  presently 
Defensive  Football  Coach  at  Woodham 
High  School  in  Pensacola,  Florida. 
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James  E.  Poole  recently  joined  the 
professional  staff  of  the  Wiregrass 
Comprehensive  Mental  Health  Center  in 
Dothan,  Alabama.  His  duties  include 
counseling  with  individuals  in  crisis 
situations,  referrals  to  community 
agencies,  center  programs,  and  initial 
client  interviews.  He  and  his  wife,  Fay, 
make  their  home  in  Daleville. 

Linda  Dean  Stolica  received  her  Master 
of  Arts  degree  in  Counseling  and 
Guidance  from  the  University  of 
Southern  Mississippi.  She  now  resides  in 
Gulfport,  Mississippi. 

Rick  Schultz  has  recently  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of 
Manufacturing  Manager  for  Modern 
Fibers'  Bates  Plant  in  Greenville, 
Alabama. 
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W.  Frank  Armfield  received  his  Mastei 
ol  Aits  degree  in  Education  from  the 
University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  in 
August,  1976.  He  is  a  member  of  Kappa 
Delhi  Pi  education  honor  society.  He 
continues  employment  with  the  Alabama 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service. 
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W.  Frank  Armfield 


Thomas  F.  Daniel,  Jr.,  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  Associates  Capital  office 
in  Pascagoula,  Mississippi.  He  is  a  native 
ol  Greenville,  Alabama,  and  joined 
Associates  Capital  in  1972.  Prior  to  his 
promotion,  he  was  assistant  manager  of 
the  downtown  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
oil  ice. 
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Major  Philip  W.  Clements  earned  the 
Medal  for  Superior  Performance  as 
Director  of  Personnel  and  Acting  Deputy 
Base  Commander  at  Kunsan  AB, 
Republic  of  Korea.  The  Major  is  now 
assigned  as  Director  of  Personnel  Plans  at 
the  Air  Force  Academy. 


4 


Left: 


Lieutenant  General 
)ames  R.  Allen 
Superintendant,  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy 


Right:     Major  Phillip  Clements 
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Ginger  Rasbury  received  her  Mastei  ol 

Aits  degree  in  Early  Childhood  Education 
from  Mississippi  University  for  Women  in 
August,  1976. 

Ruth  Ann  Heggood  was  married  to 
Henry  C.  Embrey  on  August  21,  1976. 
She  leaches  physical  education  at  Evans 
Junior  High  and  Newnan  (Ga.)  High 
School,  where  she  serves  as  Director  of 
Women's  Athletics. 

Ann  Hasty  received  her  Master  of 
Education  degree  from  Georgia 
Southwestern  College,  Americus,  Georgia, 
June  4,  1976.  She  is  presently  a  sixth 
grade  social  studies  teacher  in  Blakely, 
Georgia. 


Ann  Hasty 


Beth  Touart  received  her  Master  of 
Education  degree  in  both  Learning 
Disabilities  and  Behavior  Disorders  from 
West  Georgia  College  in  August,  1976. 

Dewitt  Dawkins  has  been  promoted  to 
Senior  Assistant  Manager  ot  the  Ozark, 
Alabama,  Rose's  Department  Store.  He 
assumed  this  position  from  that  of 
Assistant  Manager  after  successfully 
completing  the  Headquarters  Assessment 
Seminar  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

Olan  H.  Harden,  pharmaceutical  sales 
representative  for  McNeil  Laboratories, 
Inc.  in  the  Mobile,  Alabama,  area, 
Birmingham  district,  has  successfully 
completed  the  company's  basic  sales 
education  program  at  the  Fort 
Washington,  Pennsylvania,  home  office 
facility.  He  is  presently  making  his  home 
in  Mobile,  Alabama. 
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Bill      Robertson     is     now     Assistai 
Football  Coach  for  Carroll  High  School  i 
Ozark,  Alabama.  He  came  to  Ozark  fros  .:< 
Decatur    (Ga.)     High    School    where   I 
coached  for  three  years. 


Russell  K  illingsworth  is  no 
Environmental  Health  Officer  for  Hem 
County,  Alabama.  He  assumed  th< 
position  last  October  from  one  in  tf 
Dale  County,  Alabama,  Healt 
Department. 


Karen     Ellis     Carter     is     a     clain 
representative    with    the    Social    Security 
Administration,  Dothan,  Alabama.  She 
married  to   Richard  C.  Carter,  who  is, 
senior  at  TSU.  They  have  one  son,  GranI 
born  August  27,  1976. 


Dwight  Clark  received  his  Mastei  i 
Education  degree  in  Administration  ar 
Supervision  from  Middle  Tennessee  Stat 
University,  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee. 
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Robert  and  Rhoda  Boone  are  now  tl 
owners  and  operators  of  Buds  ar 
Blossoms  Nursery  in  Dothan,  Alabam 
On  August  17,  they  became  the  proi 
parents  of  John  David. 

Robert  Elliott  has  recently  assume 
the  position  of  Army  Recruiter  for  tl 
Dothan  area. 

James  R.  Bridges,  Jr.,  received  hi 
Education  Specialist  degree  from  Wichi 
State  University  at  their  Spin 
Commencement,  May  23. 


Judy  Huggins  Whitener  recently  had 
lexhibit  of  her  original  art  works  al  the 
:,t  National  Bank  of  Monroeville, 
\bama.  She  is  now  a  supervisor  at  the 
I  sell  Gibson  Day  Care  Center  in  Tioy. 

_inda  Elaine  Weems  is  Henry  County, 
libama's,  new  juvenile  Probation 
licer.  She  assumes  this  position  from 
|;  ol  one  in  Child  Welfare  at  the  Henry 
IJinty  Department  ol  Pensions  and 
lirities. 

Sergei  Larry  Shillabeer  has  returned  to 
Fy  State  as  an  Instructor  in  the  Art 
Jiartment.  He  recently  completed  his 
iter  of  Fine  Arts  degree  at  the 
irituto  Allende,  San  Miquel,  Mexico, 
I  re  he  graduated  Summa  Cum  Laude. 

poris  Hooper  Mitchell  and  Clyde 
JVlodrow  Jones  were  married  in 
>lember  of  1975.  Doris  teaches  al 
ftville  High  School,  Daleville,  Alabama. 

t).  Michael  McGill  has  been  named  to 
Bposition  of  Training  Director  at  West 
J(U  Pepperell's  Opelika  Mill,  Opelika, 
■»ma.  Mr.  McGill  formerly  was  a 
lects  Engineer  with  the  Industrial 
m\ n ee  r  i  n  g  Department  o  I  t  he 
ixlipany's  Sheet  Operations  in  Opelika 
In  June  1975.  He  joined  West  Point 
flfberell  at  the  Opelika  Mill  as  a 
Hhagement  Trainee  in  September,  1974. 
■wife  is  the  former  Cindy  Ritchie  of 
[Khan,  Alabama. 


'ichael  McGill 

athy  Ann  Mallory  was  married  to  J. 

ar  Wyatt,  Jr.,  on  May  29,  1976,  in 
|ton,  Alabama.  She  is  presently 
Ling  on  her  Master's  degree  in 
Jttional  Rehabilitation  Services  at 
. jrn.    Victor    is   a    Co-op    student    at 


Auburn,  working  with  the  Alabama 
Development  Office  and  earning  his  B.  S. 
degree  in  Personnel  Management  and 
M.ii  keting. 

Captain  Helen  Claire  Vickers  Conway, 
the  wife  ol  Lieutenant  William  L. 
Conway   and  the  daughter  ol    Reverend 

and  Mrs.  M.  K.  Vickers  of  Troy,  Alabama, 
has  been  selected  as  an  Outstanding 
Young  Woman  of  America  for  1976. 
(  aptain  Conway  was  an  honor  graduate 
from  Enterprise  High  School,  Enterprise, 
Alabama.  She  received  her  undergraduate 
degree  from  the  University  of  Montevallo, 
where  she  was  selected  as  Senior  Elite  in 
Speech  Correction  and  featured  in  the 
1972  edition  of  Who's  Who  Among 
Students  in  American  Universities  and 
Colleges.  Upon  graduation  she  was 
employed  by  the  Enterprise  School 
System  as  Speech  Therapist.  She  received 
her  Master's  Degree  from  Troy  State 
University.  Recently  Captain  Conway 
received  the  Army  Commendation  Medal 
for  meritorious  service  while  serving  as 
Chief,  Learning  Center,  U.S.  Army 
Military  Police  School,  Fort  McClellan, 
Alabama.  Captain  Conway,  along  with 
her  husband,  is  assigned  to  the  Provost 
Marshal's  Office  with  the  139th  Military 
Police  Company,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia. 

Johnny  Williams  has  recently  assumed 
the  duties  of  Manager  of  the  Ozark 
Branch  of  the  United  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association.  He  is  also  attending 
graduate  school  at  TSU. 

W.  Ronald  Drinkard  has  been 
appointed  as  Director  of  Area 
Development  for  the  Birmingham 
Metropolitan  Development  Board.  He  will 
initially  be  concentrating  his  efforts  on 
the  attraction  of  water- oriented 
manufacturing  and  distribution 
operations  which  could  barge  their  export 
cargo  from  Birmingham  on  the  Warrior 
River  to  the  gulf  port  of  Mobile.  The 
Metropolitan  Development  Board  was 
organized  by  businessmen  and  bankers  to 
attract  new  business  enterprises  to  the 
Birmingham  area.  Drinkard  was  formally 
with  the  Omni  Products  division  of 
Hoover  Ball  and  Bearing. 

Ray  Lamar  Rhodes  received  his  Master 
of  Science  degree  in  Psychology  at  the 
August     Commencement     of     Northeast 


Louisiana   University,  Monroe,  Louisiana. 

Gregory  Phillip  Meyer  is  now  an 
Instructoi  ol  I  nglish  at  Auburn 
University . 

Dale  Barnes  is  now  Head  Coach  at  the 
Abbeville  Christian  School,  Abbeville, 
Alabama.  He  assumed  this  position  from 
thai  ol  Assistant  Coach  at  the  school  last 
year. 

Deborah  J.  Hocutt  received  her  Master 
ol  Arts  degree  in  English  from  the 
University  ol  Alabama  in  May  and  is  now 
working      for     Auburn      in      University 

Relations. 
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Captain  Victor  E.  Renuart,  Jr.,  has 
earned  the  U.S.  Air  horce  Commendation 
Medal  lor  meritorious  service  while 
assigned  to  the  43rd  Flying  Training  Wing 
at  Craig  AFB,  Alabama.  Captain  Renuart 
was  presented  the  medal  at  the  University 
ol  Notre  Dame  (Ind.),  where  he  now 
serves  as  an  assistant  professor  of 
aerospace  studies  with  a  detachment  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corp.  The  captain,  a  1967  graduate  of 
Christopher  Columbus  High  School, 
Miami,  Florida,  received  his  B.S.  degree  in 

1971  from      Indiana      University, 
Bloomington,   and   was  commissioned  in 

1972  through    Officer   Training   School, 
Lackland  AFB,  Texas. 

Ted  Mann  is  the  new  Band  Director  of 
Pickens  County  High  School,  located  in 
Reform,  Alabama. 
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Cyndi  Stokes  is  teaching  at  Robert  E. 
Lee  High  School  in  Montgomery.  Upon 
her  June  graduation,  she  became  the  third 
generation  of  daughters  in  her  family  to 
receive  degrees  from  TSU.  Her  mother, 
Mrs.  Bill  Stokes,  graduated  in  1953  from 
Troy  State  College.  Cyndi's  grandmother, 
the  late  Mrs.  (Stokes)  Dave  Vaughan, 
graduated  from  Troy  Normal  School  in 
1918. 

David  Mitchell  Kirby  has  been  added 
to  the  full-time  staff  at  WTBF  Radio, 
Troy,  as  Music  Director.  His  duties 
include  sales,  production,  copy,  and 
continuing  air-work  on  the  morning  show 
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with  "Pappy"  Tolbcrt.  He  is  the  first 
full-time  employee  hired  at  W  FBF  in  25 
years,  and  was  previously  employed  as  a 
student  announcer  and  assistant  Music 
Directoi  al  WTBI  foi  the  List  year  and  a 
half.  Rebecca  Griffin  Kirby,  his  wile,  is 
currently  employed  .is  the  computer 
operator  lor  Bob's  feed  &  Brundidge 
Milling  in  Brundidge,  Alabama.  She  and 
hei  husband  now  reside  in  Troy, 
Alabama. 


! 
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Donald  D.  Evans 


Donald  D.  Evans  has  been  promoted 
to  senior  airman  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Airman  [.vans  is  a  television  equipment 
repairman  with  a  unit  of  the  Air  Force 
Communications  Service. 


Colonel      Leslie     G.     Jackson,     has 

assumed  the  position  of  Inspector 
General  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 
Colonel  Jackson  was  previously  assigned 
at  the  Air  War  College,  Maxwell  AFB, 
Alabama.  The  colonel,  who  holds  the 
aeronautical  rating  of  command  pilot,  is  a 
1951  graduate  of  Fairfield  Community 
High  School.  He  received  his  B.A.  degree 
in  geology  in  1955  from  Southern  Illinois 
University  and  was  commissioned  there 
through  the  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  program. 

Lee  R.  Moody  is  currently  employed 
by  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Mobile  District.  He  has  just 
completed  a  professional  sales 
development  course  and  is  on  schedule  to 
qualify  for  Leaders  Conference.  Lee  is 
married  to  the  former  Rosemary  Rives, 
who  received  her  Associates  Degree  from 
TSU  and  who  is  now  employed  by  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Mobile. 


ATTENTION  1975-76 

Graduates 

Graduates   of    1975-76  will  be  sent 
then    copy    of   the    1975-76  Palladium 
upon  receipt  oi  SI  .25  foi  postage  and 
current  mailing  address. 

Inquiries  should  be  sent  to  Jacqueline 
Crawley,  Office  of  Student  Allans.  Troy 
State  University,  Troy,  Alabama  36081 . 


J- 


Captain  Michael  F.  Harris 


Captain    Michael    F.    Harris  has   bi 
awarded  a  certificate  of  graduation  by 
Air  Command  and  Staff  College,  Max\. 
AFB,  Alabama.  Captain  Harris  comple 
necessary      requirements     through 
college's     correspondence     program, 
parallel  to  the  10-month  resident  cour 
The  college  is  part  of  the  Air  Universitj 
professional     education     system     alt 
prepares  officers  for  higher  command  al 
staff    positions.    The    captain,    a    19!f 
graduate     of     Hamilton     High     Scho 
received    his    B.S.    degree    in    1 966  fr((    // 
Citadel,     Charleston,      South     Carolii' 
where  he  was  commissioned  through  l 
Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training  Coi'.  / 
program. 


J^A  r~ri 


The  following  students  have  expressed  an  interest  in  Troy  State  University.  Pleas 
send  information  and  application  materials  to  them. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Sent  by: 


Class  of 


Name 


Return  to:     Admissions  Office,  Troy  State  University,  Troy,  Alabama   3608 1 
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Since  being  at  Troy  State  University,  I  have 
i  most  enjoyable  chore  of  sketching  the  VIP's  who 
visit  our  campus  as  guest  lecturers,  commencement 
speakers,  or  just  famous  people.  This  isn't  new  for 
•ne.  for  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  sketch 
nany  famous  people  and  a  couple  of  infamous 
ones  both  here  and  abroad. 

Some  of  the  most  enjoyable  moments  of  my 
;areer  have  been  drawing  or  painting 
oeople  -  there  have  been  thousands  of  them.  Of 
:ourse,  not  all  were  famous  or  well-known,  but 
ivvhile  I  was  sketching  them,  each  was  the  most 
mportant  person  at  that  moment. 

Sketching  people  never  ceases  to  be  a  challenge, 
ind  I  constantly  search  for  the  right  strokes  to 
?ring  out  the  positive  personality  of  the  sitter. 
Samuel  Johnson  once  said,  "A  portrait  is  an 
Intention  of  love  and  affection  for  people."  I 
oelieve  that  is  true,  for  one  has  to  truly  like  people 
to  enjoy  drawing  them.  Here  are  a  few  of  our  VIP 
■ketches. 


Dr.  A.  G.  Gaston 

Dr.  Gaston  was  one  of  our  graduation  speakers.  He  is 
nationally  known  for  his  civic  and  business  activities  in 
Birmingham  and  in  the  state.  He  owns  or  controls  nine 
corporations  with  combined  assets  in  excess  of 
535,000,000. 

Dr.  Gaston  was  the  perfect  sitter,  because  he  knew 
intuitively  what  I  required  to  get  the  best  drawing.  He 
wanted  me  to  draw  him  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  for  he 
felt  it  was  his  trademark  —  it  did  add  much  to  the  drawing. 
Since  I  am  a  pipe  smoker,  it  gave  us  a  common  ground  for 
conversation  during  the  periods  of  rest.  Dr.  Gaston  was  a 
delightful  subject. 
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U.S.  Senator  James  B.  Allen 


Senator  Allen  has  been  a  commencement  speaker  and  is 
an  Honorary  TSU  Alumnus.  He  has  the  lightest  blue  eyes  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  I  have  always  wanted  to  draw  him  to 
see  if  I  would  capture  them. 

He  was  an  excellent  sitter,  even  though  he  carried  on 
business  with  one  of  his  aids  who  was  making  long  distance 
phone  calls  for  him.  When  we  draw  important  people,  we 
have  to  be  prepared  for  anything. 


Dr.  A.D.Holt 

Dr.  Holt,  an  outstanding  American  Educator,  is 
President  Emeritus  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  He  was  a 
delight.  He  is  man  of  great  humor,  and  he  turns  a  beautiful 
phrase.  We  always  keep  the  drawings  to  photograph  them 
and  then  send  them  to  the  sitter  later. 

I  often  receive  a  letter  from  the  subject.  Dr.  Holt  wrote 
me,  "I  am  delighted  that  your  skilled  fingers  were  able  to 
convert  my  homely  mug  into  a  handsome  countenance, 
without  appearing  to  sacrifice  the  essential  features  of  my 
physiognomy!" 


Colonel  George  S.  Howard  (USAF  Retired) 


Colonel  Howard  was  the  founder,  conductor,  and 
commander  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Band.  He  has  been  a 
visiting  professor  at  TSU  Music  Camps  and  Band  Director 
Clinics. 

It  is  always  important  to  have  good  rapport  with  a  sitter. 
It  was  a  simple  matter  with  Colonel  Howard.  With  my 
twenty  year  association  with  the  Air  force,  I  was  well  aware 
of  his  distinguished  career.  We  soon  found  we  had  main 
mutual  friends.  The  drawing  took  longer  than  usual  because 
we  had  a  great  time. 
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Dr.  C.  Northcote  Parkinson 


Dr.  Parkinson  is  a  Distinguished  Visiting  Professor  at 
TSU.  A  noted  historian  and  author,  he  is  probably  best 
known  for  his  economic  essays  known  as  "Parkinson's 
Law.  " 

Dr.  Parkinson  and  I  "hit  it  off"  right  from  the  start,  not 
because  of  my  knowledge  of  his  field  but  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  mine.  His  lather  had  been  a  director  of  an  art 
school  in  Hngland,  and  he  had  studied  art  at  his  lather's 
school.  We  had  a  great  time  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of 
art,  and  I  did  prove  part  of  his  "Law."  I  completed  the 
drawing  in  the  length  oi  time  I  had  to  do  it  in. 


Dr.  Edward  Teller 

Dr.  Teller  is  one  of  the  world's  foremost  authorities  in 
the  field  of  Thermo-Nuclear  Energy,  and  he  has  been  a 
Distinguished  Visiting  Professor,  at  TSU  since  1()72. 

When  Dr.  Teller  came  to  the  studio,  he  assured  me  he 
knew  nothing  about  art.  1  told  him  that  we  would  start  out 
even,  because  1  knew  absolutely  nothing  about 
Thermo-Nuclear  Energy.  I  posed  him  looking  at  me  but 
soon  realized  that  I  didn't  inspire  him. 

He  was  interested  in  my  art  books.  I  asked  him  if  he 
liked  the  French  Impressionists.  He  did,  so  that  solved  the 
problem  of  posing.  He  spent  the  whole  time  looking  at  a 
large  book  of  French  Impressionist  paintings,  and  I  got  a 
good  study  of  consentration. 


Dr.  Joseph  F.  Volker 

Dr.  Volker,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
System,  was  one  of  our  distinguished  graduation  speakers. 

Dr.  Volker  was  a  most  interesting  subject.  A  scholar  with 
great  curiosity,  he  talked  of  many  things  as  I  drew. 
Occasionally,  I  would  have  to  repose  him,  but  he  was  very 
cooperative.  I  found  he  was  more  relaxed  when  he  talked, 
and  I  wanted  the  best  drawing  I  could  get. 
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Department  of  education 


^ND  PSYCHOLOGY 

The    Department    of    Education   and    Psychology 

ndoubtedly  has  the  most  diverse  representation  of 

rogramsof  any  department  on  the  Troy  campus. 

!  Dr.     Max      Rafferty,     internationally     renowned 

lucator    and    columnist,    serves    as    a    very   visible 

lairman  of  the  department  as  well  as  Dean  of  the 
S.U.  School  of  Education.  He  is  ably  assisted  by  Dr. 

alph  Erickson.  who  serves  as  assistant  departmental 

lairman. 
The   departmental    staff  guides   students  through 

ve  major  professional  curricula  including 
ementary   Education,   Early  Childhood  Education, 

)ecial  Education,  Psychology,  and  Social  and 
'habilitation  Services.  In  addition,  the  department 
fers  courses  in  the  University's  General  Studies 
ogram,    and    supporting    professional    courses    in 

l|condary  Education,  Nursing,  and  Criminal  Justice 
ajors. 

The  program  of  elementary  education  becomes  the 
eal  thing"  for  students  as  many  "on  the  job" 
periences  are  an  integral  part  of  their  learning. 
lese  experiences  help  to  bring  content  and  method 

i to  proper  perspective  and  are  invaluable  in  helping 
ch  student  to  define  and  to  clarify  a  personal 
ilosophy  of  teaching.  In  the  sophomore  year 
idents  are  introduced  to  the  young  through 
issroom  observations  and  limited  participation, 
len  they  enter  their  junior  year,  they  are  provided 

frther  experiences  with  these  students  through 
2-student-teaching  practicums  in  methods  of 
iding,  mathematics,  and  social  studies.  They  then 
ter  the  last  phase  of  preparation,  student  teaching, 
th  the  confidence  needed  to  work  as  a  supervised 
icher  for  an  entire  quarter. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  200  students  will 
rticipate  in  elementary  school  student  teaching  this 
tdemic  year. 

Opportunities  for  student  teaching  are  also 
lilable  for  majors  in  early  childhood,  special,  and 

•pondary      education     (art,     biology,     business 


education,  chemistry,  English,  geography,  history, 
math,  music,  physical  education,  science,  secretarial 
education,  social  science,  and  speech).  Each  year 
approximately  500  student  teachers  are  placed  in 
public  schools  representing  seventeen  counties  in 
central  and  southeast  Alabama. 

Student  teachers  are  placed  with  supervising 
teachers  recognized  for  excellence  as  classroom 
teachers.  A  total  of  twenty-five  TSU  faculty 
members,  representing  the  Schools  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Business  and  Commerce,  Education,  and 
Fine  Arts,  assist  supervising  teachers  in  the 
supervision  of  student  teachers. 

During  the  past  decade  we  have  witnessed  in  this 
country  a  "rediscovery  of  early  childhood 
education."  A  tremendous  amount  of  attention,  from 
the  national  level  down,  has  been  directed  to 
determining  how  to  provide  for  the  optimum 
development  of  young  children,  particularly  from 
birth  through  eight  years  of  age.  There  is  currently  a 
critical  demand  for  teachers  specifically  qualified  to 
teach  young  children.  As  a  result  of  this  need,  a 
program  of  Early  Childhood  Education  has  been 
recently  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Department 
of  Education  and  Psychology.  Approximately  eighty 
students  have  already  declared  their  major  in  this 
area. 

The  Special  Education  program  at  Troy  State 
University  was  first  offered  in  the  Fall  of  1969.  Since 
its  inception,  the  Special  Education  program,  which 
concentrates  on  preparing  teachers  of  the  mentally 
handicapped,  has  grown  rapidly.  During  the  past  six 
years  the  Special  Education  program  has  graduated 
over  one  hundred  certificated  teachers  and  at  the 
present  time  there  are  1 50  majors  enrolled  in  the 
program. 

Two  years  ago  the  program  was  awarded  a  second 
three  year  development  grant  to  establish  a 
competency-based  teacher  preparation  module  for 
both  our  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 
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One  evening  course  is  offered  each  quarter  on  the 
main  campus  for  graduate  students.  In  addition,  a  full 
schedule  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  is 
offered  during  the  summer  session. 

The  T.S.U.  Reading  Center  has  gained  national 
recognition  for  both  its  equipment  and  instructional 
personnel.  Starting  out  in  the  old  WWII  barracks 
thirteen  years  ago,  The  Reading  Center  is  now  housed 
in  the  beautifully  remodeled  McCartha  Hall.  Mr. 
Charlie  Parker  has  been  the  director  for  the  past 
eleven  years. 

The  Speed  Reading  and  Motivation  Course  is 
offered  on  campus  to  freshmen  through  seniors  and 
graduate  students,  as  a  two  hour  elective.  The  course 
stresses  comprehension,  vocabulary,  concentration, 
and  rate.  It  also  emphasizes  study  skills  for  students 
and  the  motivation  for  personal  growth  and 
development. 

More  and  more  alumni  of  Troy  State  and  other 
businessmen  and  women  are  finding  their  way  back 
to  Charlie  Parker's  Reading  Improvement  class. 
Parker  has  recently  taught  Executive  Speed  Reading 
for  such  companies  as  Alabama  Power,  First  National 
Bank  of  Dothan.  Benson  Wholesale  in  Geneva,  and 
Opp-Micholas  in  Opp.  These  programs  have  included 
participants  from  thirty-nine  states  and  seven  foreign 
countries. 

Alumni,  don't  be  surprised  if  you  find  yourselves 
n  Reading  improvement  class  again! 

In  the  past  year,  the  Psychology  program  has 
.indergone  a  major  revision  designed  to  cover  a  wide 
range  of  needs  and  interests  expressed  by  majors  and 
ninors.  This  was  done  first  by  offering  Psychology 
najors  two  plans:  Plan  A  is  designed  for  those  who 
ntend  to  pursue  graduate  study  in  Psychology  and 
Includes,  in  addition  to  many  elective  courses,  those 
required  courses  needed  to  prepare  students  for 
graduate  study  in  the  area;  Plan  B  is  primarily 
designed  for  those  students  who  plan  to  seek 
fcmployment  in  applied  areas  of  Psychology 
Immediately  after  graduation. 

A  major  step  toward  providing  Psychology  majors 
with  experience  in  applying  psychology  has  been 
laken  by  instituting  an  upper  level  course  in  behavior 
modification.  This  course  gives  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  gain  experience  in  applying  the 
principles  of  behavior  modification  while  working  in 
l  local  school,  nursing  home  or  mental  health  clinic. 
There  are  approximately  thirty-eight  psychology 
ipajors  enrolled  this  year. 

The  staff  is  also  justifiably  proud  of  its  psychology 
aboratory,  which  contains  highly  sophisticated 
lectronic  equipment  for  sharpening  experimental 
echniques. 


The  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  major  is 
designed  to  help  students  explore  the  broad  helping 
services  field  and  to  provide  students  with  those  basic 
skills  needed  to  function  effectively  in  professional 
areas  requiring  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Whether  one  refers  to  the  front  page  of  a 
newspaper  or  to  the  evening  news  on  radio  or 
television,  it  is  clear  that  problems  of  poverty, 
unemployment,  mental  health,  aging,  corrections  and 
disability  require  a  tremendous  effort  in  time,  money 
and  personnel  on  the  part  o\'  federal,  state  and  local 
agencies.  T.S.U.  is  now  playing  an  important  role  in 
preparing  better  equipped  persons  to  devote 
themselves  to  careers  in  these  various  fields  which 
offer  the  most  realistic  solutions  to  many  of  these 
problems. 

The  faculty  of  the  SRS  program  assists  students  in 
career  planning  by  exposing  them  to  a  variety  of 
employment  opportunities  and  orienting  them 
toward  additional  professional  preparation  through 
graduate  schools. 

Over  200  students  have  graduated  from  this 
program  since  its  inception  in  1967.  Approximately 
150  majors  are  currently  enrolled. 

The  department  sponsors  several  student 
organizations  and  honor  societies  which  allow 
opportunities  for  both  broadening  and  specialized 
activities  related  to  their  fields  of  interest.  These 
include:  Kappa  Delta  Pi  (Education  Honorary).  Psi 
Chi  (Psychology  Honorary).  The  Association  for 
Childhood  Education  (ACE).  The  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children  (CEC).  The  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services  Club  (SRS).  The  Student 
National  Education  Association  (SNEA).  and  The 
Youth  Association  for  Retarded  Children  (YARC). 

The  department  also  operates  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  testing  materials  libraries  in  the  state. 
These  materials  are  used  daily  by  both  pre-service  and 
in-service  educators  and  guidance  specialists. 

Alumni  are  invited  to  visit  and  use  our  facilities, 
which  are  housed  in  the  recently  refurbished 
McCartha  Hall.  Those  who  last  knew  this  building  as 
the  "Library,"  will  be  pleased  by  the  changes  made. 
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TSU-  GATEWAY  TO  EXCELLENC 


As  alumni  and  friends  of  Troy 
State  University,  you  already  know 
of  the  "Gateway  to  Excellence." 

Troy  State  has  successfully 
combined  the  rich  tradition  of  the 
past  and  the  bright  opportunities  of 
— . —  the     future      into     a     dynamic, 

multi-purpose  university. 

You  have  successfully 
represented  Troy  State  to  the  eyesj 
of  the  state,  nation,  and  even  th$ 
world  in  all  fields  of  endeavor. 
Your  success  and  leadership] 
contributed  towards  establishing) 
the  reputation  and  prestige] 
associated  with  the  University.  Our 
continuing  goal  is  to  maintain  and 
even  improve  upon  the  same  high 
standards  of  accomplishment  which 
were  in  effect  during  your  years  as 
a  student  here. 

In  order  to  maintain  the 
tradition  of  excellence,  it  is 
essential  that  our  student  body  be| 
comprised  of  outstanding  youngi 
men  and  women  dedicated  to  high 
academic  and  personal 
achievement.  Our  outstanding 
faculty  can  be  truly  effective  only 
if  they  have  bright  and  inquisitive 
students  searching  for  knowledge  in 
their  classrooms.  In  this  respect, 
you  as  a  dedicated  alumnus  can  be 
of  assistance. 

If  you  know  of  outstanding 
prospective  students,  please  notify  us  (you  may  use  the  prepared  form  on  page  24).  We  will  see  that  these  studentsl 
receive  information  about  our  programs  and  activities.  Also,  the  Admissions  Office  is  open  daily  from  8:00  a.m.  to1 
5:00  p.m.  and  on  weekends  by  appointment.  So,  if  you  know  promising  prospective  students,  we  hope  you  will 
encourage  them  to  visit  and  see  for  themselves  why  Troy  State  University  is  the  "Gateway  to  Excellence." 

TROY  STATE  UNIVERSITY  -  "The  Leader  in  Educational  Excellence  Since  1887" 
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WINTER,  19  77 


The  Bridge  Builder 


An  old  man,  going  a  lone  highway, 

came  at  the  evening,  cold  and  gray, 

to  a  chasm  vast  and  deep  and  wide; 

the  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight  dim, 

the  sullen  stream  had  no  fear  for  him; 

but  he  turned  when  safe  on  the  other  side 

and  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

"Old  man,"  said  a  fellow  pilgrim  near, 

you  are  wasting  your  strength  with  building  here; 

your  journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day, 

you  never  again  will  pass  this  way; 

you've  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide; 

why  build  you  this  bridge  at  evening  tide?" 

The  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head — 

"good  friend,  in  the  path  I  have  come,"  he  said, 

"there  followeth  after  me  today, 

a  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way; 

this  chasm  that  has  been  naught  to  me 

to  that  fair-haired  youth  may  a  pitfall  be; 

he,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim — 

good  friend,  I  am  building  this  bridge  for  him." 


Will    A I  1  I  S   PRONU.OOl  I 


Dedicated  to  the  loyal  TSU  Alumni  who  have  contributed  to  the   1977  Alumni 
Annual  Fund.  We  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  our  heart  for  being  good 
bridge  builders. 
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Troy  State  University  is  an  equal  opportunity 
institution  and  as  such  does  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
in  any  of  its  programs  including  admission  of 
students  and  employment.  Tire  University 
complies  with  Title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972.  Inquiries  concerning  the 
application  of  Title  IX  may  be  referred  by 
employees  to  the  Director  of  Personnel  Services 
at  telephone  205/566-3000,  Extension  332,  or 
Room  105  Bibb  Graves  Hall,  and  by  students  to 
the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs,  telephone 
205/566-3000,  Extension  296.  or  Room  2  34 
The  Adams  Center. 
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Many  things  go  together  to  comprise  a 

university,  but  probably  the  best  description 

of  any  institution  of  learning  is  its  students. 

Troy  State  is  very  proud  of  its  students,  and 

we  would  like  to  introduce  some  of  them  to  you. 


DENISE    RITTER 


Denise  Ritter  loves  to  sing,  and  she  is  very  good  at 
it.  So  good,  in  fact,  that  she  won  the  talent  award  at 
this  year's  "Miss  TSU"  Pageant  singing  "Desperado," 
a  Linda  Rondstadt  tune.  She  has  been  singing  for 
quite  a  few  years  now.  When  she  was  twelve,  Denise 
cut  a  45  rpm  record  called  "Big  Ole  Daddy  of  Mine," 
and  was  later  featured  on  an  album,  "Best  of 
Showcase,"  singing  "Will  You  Still  Love  Me 
Tomorrow."  The  "Showcase"  album  was  the  product 
"Al  Albert's  Showcase,"  a  local  television  show  out 
of  Philadelphia  in  which  Denise  starred  for  two  years. 
She  sang  in  a  rock  band  for  several  years  while  in  high 
school,  performing  at  dances  and  proms,  and  her 
talents  were  also  used  for  two  all-school  musicals. 

Denise  found  time  for  other  interests,  though, 
participating  in  the  American  Legion's  Girls  State 
program  in  her  home  state  of  Delaware,  as  well  as 
being  a  majorette  for  four  years  and  a  member  of  her 
high  school's  varsity  tennis  team.  As  a  result  of  her 
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talent  and  determination,  she  was  named  Delawar 
"Junior  Miss"  for  1976. 

"I  had  never  spent  any  time  in  the  South  unti 
came  to  Mobile  for  the  National  Junior  Miss  Pageai 
I  loved  it!  The  people  in  Alabama  are  so  nice  and  t 
country  is  beautiful.  So  I  decided  to  come  to  schc 
here.  I  really  enjoy  being  on  my  own  and  learni 
how  to  be  responsible  for  myself." 

Denise   is  a  member  of  Pied   Pipers  (a  childrei 
theatre  group)  and  the  varsity  women's  tennis  tea 
She   sings   with    the  stage  band,   played   Moonbe. 
MeSwine  in  Li'l  Ahner.  and  is  a  Sigma  Pi  Fraterni' 
Little  Sister. 

"I  really  like  Troy  State.  I'm  happy  here,  hverythi 
I  want  to  do  is  here,  and  probably  more  aceessib 
too.  The  people  are  so  nice  and  always  willing  to  In 
me.  I'm  going  to  major  in  Music,  and  the  departmi 
here  has  quite  a  good  reputation.  1  know  I'll  get  tH 
training  and  opportunities  I'll  need  to  get  in  shaptr 


* 


"Probably     the     most     interesting     activity     I'm 

volved  with  now  is  the  Pied  Pipers.  I've  always  liked 

eatre,  and  working  with  elementary  school  children 

a  lot  of  fun.  We  travel  to  a  lot  of  schools  in  this 

ea    and     improvise    children's    stories    on    stage, 

erything  from   'The  Three   Little  Pigs"  to  "B'rer 

abbit"    tales.    The    kids    have    a    great    time    and 

irticipate   sometimes   by   calling  out  animals   they 

ant  us  to   imitate.   All  the  stories  have  morals,  so 

>pefully  we're  teaching  them  something,  too." 

Lisa  Cloutier  is  from  Natchitoches,  Louisiana.  Her 

me    is    French,    although    she    prefers    it    to    be 

,'onounced  clu-cher.   She  was  an  outstanding  high 

Jhool  student  at  St.  Mary's  where  she  graduated  with 

ijnors  (a  3.85  grade  point  average).  Along  with  her 

iperior  academic  average,  Lisa  was  a  member  of  her 

udent  council.   Homecoming  Queen,  a  member  of 

ie  National  Honor  Society,   and  a  cheerleader.   In 

»76,  her  senior  year,  she  received  the  "Citizenship 

.yard"  from  the  Natchitoches  American  Legion. 

Lisa's  stage  experience  includes  being  a  member  of 

Je    cast    of    "Louisiana    Cavalier,"    the    State    of 

|)uisiana's  Outdoor  Drama  Association  production, 

uring  its  premier  year. 

In   1975,   Lisa  was  chosen  as  Natchitoches  Parish 

unior    Miss."    Later    that    year,    she    was    named 

jpuisiana's   "Junior   Miss"    for    1976.    She   is  really 

oving  to  be  the  "Most  Likely  to  Suceed"  of  her 

saduating  class. 

"A  lot  of  things  have  opened  up  to  me  because  of 

Ie  Junior  Miss  pageant.  I  spent  a  great  two  weeks  in 

bbile,  and  I  got  an  opportunity  to  come  to  Troy 

late.  It's  the  little  extra  things  that  make  me  really 

le  it  here.  Things  like  the  Pied  Pipers  add  just  that 

ltle  something  else.  Academics  are  very  important, 

lit  it's  the  chance  to  do  something  I  really  like  and 

<mething  meaningful  that  makes  me  happy  here." 

Lisa  is  majoring  in  medical  technology,  is  a  Theta 
(iii  Fraternity  Little  Sister  and  is  a  member  of  Alpha 
1  mbda  Delta  freshman  honor  society. 


4  LISA  CLOUTIER 
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Kenichi  Nakazawa  was  born  and  raised  in  Nagoya 
(whose  population  exceeds  2  million),  the  third 
largest  city  in  Japan.  After  graduating  from  public 
high  school  there,  he  attended  preparatory  school  to 
study  for  the  university  entrance  examinations.  It  is 
generally  not  too  difficult  to  get  into  a  university  in 
Japan,  but  the  best  schools  only  admit  the  top 
students.  Needless  to  say,  the  exams  are  very 
competitive. 

Ken  did  well  and  was  accepted  to  Waseda 
University  in  Tokyo,  working  towards  a  degree  in 
education.  Waseda  is  one  of  the  largest  schools  in 
Japan  with  a  campus  population  of  over  forty 
thousand. 

While  a  student  at  Waseda,  Ken  found  an 
announcement  about  a  one-year  scholarship  to  Troy 
State  University.  He  was  very  interested  in  American 
education  and  the  English  language,  so  he  applied  for 
the  grant,  even  though  he  had  no  idea  where  Troy 
was.  He  was  required  to  submit  documents  and 
attend  a  personal  interview  for  student  selection. 

"I  can  vividly  recall  that  rainy  day  in  May,  1976.  I 
came  running  back  to  my  room  from  a  class  to  find  a 
letter  from  the  American-Japan  Society.  When  I  read 
it,  I  could  not  believe  it,  and  read  it  over  and  over 
again.  The  letter  said  that  I  was  chosen  for  a 
scholarship  to  Troy  State  University. 

"Since  I  came  to  the  United  States  six  months  ago, 

KENICHI    NAKAZAWA  A 
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I  have  had  many  new  experiences.  Football  in  Japan 
is  not  a  very  popular  sport  at  all.  At  home,  ghosts  are 
thought  to  come  out  on  a  summer  night  instead  of  in 
October.  We  also  do  not  exchange  gifts  at  Christmas 
so  much  as  Americans  do. 

"Fraternity  was  new  to  me  also.  Lambda  Chi 
Alpha  has  been  very  good  to  me.  I  have  made  many 
new  friends  and  feel  very  much  at  home  here.  I  was 
very  impressed  by  the  initiation/' 

Ken  will  go  back  to  Japan  via  Hawaii  in  July  and 
continue  his  studies  at  Waseda  University  this 
September. 

"1  will  never  forget  my  many  friends  and 
experiences  here  in  Alabama.  The  year  I  spent  here 
will  be  one  of  my  wonderful  years." 


Born  in  Winchester,  England,  in  October,  1958, 
Simon  Partner  was  educated  at  two  "public"  schools 
in  his  hometown  ("public"  schools  in  England  are 
what  we  know  as  "private"  schools).  Despite  threats 
by  the  government  in  Britain,  the  private-boarding 
school  system  is  still  flourishing,  and  one  of  the  more 
well  known  of  these  schools  is  Winchester  College. 
Simon  was  fortunate  enough  to  attend  Winchester,  an 
all  boys  school  accepting  students  aged  13-18.  He  had 
actually  been  involved  with  the  school  most  all  of  his 
life.  His  father  is  a  teacher  and  house  master  there. 
The  job  carries  many  privileges,  including  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  S3, 500  per  year  tuition 
and  a  magnificent  four-story,  17th  century  house 
which  overlooks  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  600 
year  old  school.  Winchester  is  steeped  in  tradition, 
and  its  forte  is  academics,  an  area  it  stresses  most 
diligently  -  even  on  Saturday  nights. 

In  November  of  1975,  after  extensive  examination, 
Simon  was  admitted  to  Cambridge  University  for  the 
fall  semester  of  the  following  year.  It  is  customary  in 
England  to  take  a  year  off  before  going  to  certain 
universities.  Cambridge  is  in  many  ways  similar  in 
atmosphere  to  Winchester,  so  Simon  and  his  father 
decided  it  would  be  good  for  him  to  have  a  change 
and  see  a  little  of  how  another  society  works.  Simon 
had  traveled  a  good  bit  in  Europe,  but  had  never 
visited  the  United  States.  His  father  contacted  the 
English-Speaking  Union,  and  Simon  was  granted  a 
one-year  scholarship  to  Troy  State.  That  was 
particularly  convenient  because  his  father  had  already 
accepted  a  research  fellowship  for  the  year  at  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Studies  in  Princeton  and  was 
planning  to  leave  with  his  wife  and  daughter  in 
September  of  1976.  So  early  in  September  last  year. 
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4  SIMON  PARTNER 

they    boarded    a    plane    and    "took    off    into    tl 
unknown." 

For    various    reasons,    Simon   decided    to    take 
Greyhound  down  from  New  York  to  Montgomery, 
was   a    25-hour   trip   which    proved    to  be  quite 
introduction  to  our  country. 

"My  first  reaction  when  I  got  to  Troy  was  ho 
incredibly  friendly  everyone  was.  Total  strange 
would  approach  me  and,  when  they  found  out  whe 
I  was  from,  would  ask  endless  questions  aboi 
England.  I  felt  very  much  the  center  of  attention,  ar, 
I  can't  say  it  was  an  unpleasant  feeling  at  all! 

"What  struck  me  most  at  first  was  the  incredib 
warmth,  openness,  and  friendliness  of  everyone  in  tl 
South.  I  began  to  realize  how  much  truth  there  was  i 
the  stereotype  of  the  cold,  reserved  Englishman,  and 
have  been  struggling  ever  since  to  break  the  barrier  i 
reserve  which  my  upbringing  seems  to  have  instilK 
in  me. 

"America     is     very     much     a     country     with 
future  ...  I    think    that    this   is   the    reason    for 
tremendous  enthusiasm  and  determination  oi~  peo] 
down  here.  Back  home,  enthusiasm  for  one's  count 
or  one's  school  is  rather  frowned  upon  as  being  in  b; 
taste,  while  here  it  is  unashamed  and  genuine.  I  thii 
this   is  the  quality  I  would  most  like  to  take  lion 
with    me.    But    southern    hospitality  —  which    n 
ceases  to  amaze  me  -  comes  a  close  second." 


:  V 


i 
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It's  funny  how  things  happen  sometimes,  like 
bw  I  came  to  Troy.  In  Alaska  you  don't  hear  a  lot 
bout  Alabama,  but  while  I  was  in  Mobile  for  the 
jational  Junior  Miss  Pageant.  I  began  to  really  like  it 
bre.  When  Troy  State  talked  to  me  about  coming  to 
fhool  here.  I  thought  it  would  be  great!" 

Gayle  Walker  is  about  as  far  from  home  as  she  can 

Ift  and  still  be  in  the  United  States:  over  3.000  miles 

I:  the  crow  Hies.  She  has  lived  almost  all  of  her  life  in 

laska,  moving  there  from  Tennessee  with  her  family 

Ihile  she  was  still  very  young.  Both  of  her  parents  are 

lorn  the  South,  Tennessee  and  Texas,  so  she  does  not 

i  el  completely  out  of  place.  Needless  to  say,  she  has 

ljusted   quite  well   to  the  change   in  climates  and 

*estyles. 

Gayle  is  a  very  intelligent  and  talented  young  lady 
,  her  accomplishments  and  honors  in  high  school 
ill  attest.  She  served  on  her  Student  Council  as 
Ipresentative  for  two  years  and  as  treasurer  for  one 
;^ar.  She  was  selected  Homecoming  Queen  and  was  a 
'irsity  cheerleader  for  three  years.  Gayle  also  was  a 
lember  of  the  Senior  Class  Advisory  Board. 

"I  was  going  through  registration  winter  quarter 
hen  Mr.  Kelley  (Phil  Kelley  -  music  faculty 
:!ember  and  director  of  the  opera  workshop)  stopped 
1'e  and  began  talking  with  me  about  the  spring 
garter  production  of  Do)}  Giovanni.  I  guess  he  knew 
iat  I  played  guitar,   so  he  asked  me  if  I  had  ever 

ayed  the  mandolin.  It's  funny  because  I  had  just 
finished  an  old  mandolin  that  my  mother  had  and 
lid  tried  it  out  a  little.  Next  thing  I  knew,  I  agreed  to 
m  a  mandolin  solo  in  the  opera." 
While  competing  in  the  National  Pageant  in  Mobile, 
feyle  was  awarded  a  National  Kodak  Scholarship  for 
1 ,000.  Later,  she  went  to  New  York  to  make  a 
Revision  commercial  for  Kodak. 

In  addition  to  the  mandolin,  she  plays  guitar,  violin 
;id  piano.  Gayle's  other  interests  include  quilting 
Alaska's  state  pastime),  rose  gardening  and  all  winter 
jorts. 

"I  want  to  major  in  English  and  then  go  on  to 
pduate  school  in  international  affairs.  I've  got  my 
pits  on  working  at  the  United  Nations,  but  there  are 
pny  other  areas.  I'm  really  looking  forward  to  next 
;?ar  when  I'll  spend  a  summer  studying  in  France." 


4  GAYLE  WALKER 
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To  be  named  "Miss  National  Peanut  Festival 
Queen"  is  quite  an  honor  one  of  many  that  have 
come  to  Belva  Myers  in  recent  years.  All  through  high 
school,  she  was  involved  in  clubs,  the  stage  and 
concert  bands,  and  the  newspaper  and  annual  as  well 
as  being  an  honor  student. 

In  1 975,  she  was  selected  as  "Miss  Cottondale"  and 
then  participated  in  the  National  Peanut  Festival 
Pageant,  which  she  won.  Thus  began  a  year  of  travel 
and  promotion  for  the  peanut  industry. 

"Those  were  some  of  the  most  exciting  experiences 
of  my  life.  I  really  became  interested  in  public 
relations  work  then,  and  I  hope  to  work  in  that  area 
full-time  after  I  get  my  degree. 

"Being  involved  with  the  journalism  program  at 
Troy  is  great!  Not  only  do  I  get  the  background  I 
need  for  the  work  I  want  to  do,  but  also  1  get  great 
television  experience  doing  the  weather  on  TSU-TV. 

"Troy  State  appeals  to  me  basically  because  of  its 
quiet,  relaxing  atmosphere.  True,  we  also  have  an 
outstanding  faculty  and  excellent  facilities,  but  along 
with  that,  Troy  has  a  lot  of  charm." 


You  Can't  Take  It  With  You,  Fiddler  on  the  Roof, 
The  Miracle  Worker,  Godspell,  Picnic,  and  LiV 
A  bner  .  ..that's  quite  a  repertoire  of  stage 
experience,  but  for  Yvonne  Albee,  it's  just  a 
beginning.  She  has  been  involved  in  theatre  since  her 
sophomore  year  in  high  school  at  Leavenworth, 
Kansas.  That  year,  she  held  major  roles  in  You  Can  't 
Take  It  With  You  and  Fiddler  on  the  Roof,  as  well  as 
being  a  cheerleader,  a  member  of  the  Student 
Council,  and  a  student  of  ballet,  acrobatics,  modern 
dance  and  piano.  That  year  she  also  participated  in 

A YVONNE  ALBEE 


A  BELVA  MYERS 


the  Junior  Miss  Program,  not  as  a  contestant,  but  a 
filler  entertainment. 

Her  junior  year  held  more  of  the  same  Helel 
Keller  in  The  Miracle  Worker  and  choreographer  fd 
Godspell.  Her  interests  also  branched  into  forensic 
and  voice,  and  she  won  honors  for  her  competence  i 
each  area.  Yvonne  continued  her  training  in  danc< 
voice,  piano,  and  acrobatics.  Again,  that  year,  sh 
performed  as  filler  entertainment  for  the  Junior  Mi: 
Pageant. 

Her  senior  year  was  occupied  for  the  most  pai 
with  travel.  After  being  named  Leavenworth  Count 
"Junior  Miss,"  Yvonne  successfully  competed  in  th 
state  pageant  and  was  selected  as  the  Kansas  "Junic 
Miss"  for  1976. 

She  is  a  Speech  and  Theatre  major  here  and  hi 
continued  her  active  involvement  with  the  stage.  I 
her  first  major  college  role,  Yvonne  performed  a 
"Millie"  in  the  play  Picnic.  This  particular  productio 
was  being  judged  for  regional  theatre  competitior 
and  Yvonne  was  nominated  for  the  prestigious  "Iren 
Ryan  Acting  Scholarship"  for  her  super 
performance.  Just  recently,  she  held  a  part  in  th 
musical  LiV  Ahner.  Yvonne  is  also  a  member  of  Tro 
State's  children's  theatre  group,  the  Pied  Pipers. 
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Along  with  her  theatrical  activities,  she  is  an 
xcellent  student,  fluent  in  Spanish  and  a  member  of 
he  Phi  Mu  Sorority. 

"I  have  always  been  interested  in  theatre  and  want 
o  make  the  stage  my  life's  work.  Here,  I  am  able  to 
>e  actively  involved  in  the  theatre  —  comedy, 
nusicals,  and  serious  drama.  The  people  here  are  very 
iedicated  to  producing  the  best,  and  that's  the  way  I 
ike  it.  It's  hard  work,  but  the  most  rewarding  I've 
ound." 

Forrest  Latta  hadn't  made  up  his  mind  to  attend 
roy  State  until  he  came  here  for  a  week  last  summer 
s  a   counselor   on  the  Alabama  Boy's  State  staff. 

▲  FORREST    LATTA 


Later  that  summer,  he  signed  a  George  C.  Wallace 
scholarship  as  the  1975-76  Boys  State  Governor 
(High  Schools  select  representatives  to  attend  the 
American  Legion's  model  state  government  programs. 
At  the  assemblies  held  on  various  university  campuses 
across  the  state,  student  representatives  elect  the 
executive  branch  officers,  such  as  Governor, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  Attorney  General,  etc.).  George 
C.  Wallace  scholarships  are  available  for  outstanding 
student  leaders  in  student  government  and 
organizations  and  outstanding  academic  students  such 
as  valedictorians,  salutatorians,  national  merit 
semi-finalists  and  finalists.  After  election  as  Governor, 
Forrest  represented  Alabama  at  Boys  Nation,  a 
federal  version  of  Boys  State  where  the  Governors 
and  Lieutenant  Governors  meet  in  Washington,  D.C. 
At  that  time,  he  was  elected  Attorney  General,  and 
was  asked  to  return  this  summer  as  a  counselor. 

Forrest  has  been  a  two-year  honor  student  at  the 
American  Academy  of  Achievement  in  Evansville, 
Indiana,  and  San  Diego,  California.  High  school 
students  spend  a  week  with  fifty  nationally  known, 
successful  people  from  all  walks  of  life  to  hear  their 
stories  in  symposiums.  He  was  also  a  National 
Finalists  in  the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest  held 
annually  in  Washington  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  He  was  the  1976  Alabama  Exchange  Club 
"Male  Youth  of  the  Year,"  and  in  1974  was  the  State 
Champion  After  Dinner  Speaker  in  the  Alabama 
Forensic  League. 

Along  with  these  honors,  Forrest  has  led  an  active 
life  in  radio,  working  as  a  radio  personality  for  one  of 
the  major  stations  in  Dothan.  Alabama,  his 
hometown. 

Since  coming  to  Troy  State,  he  has  been  elected  as 
a  senator  in  the  Student  Government  Association  and 
a  representative  on  the  House  Council.  Forrest  is  a 
member  of  Delta  Chi  Fraternity  and  the  Alpha 
Lambda  Delta  Freshman  Honor  Society,  earning  a 
perfect  3.0  grade  point  average. 

"What  attracted  my  attention  (to  Troy  State)  most 
was  the  remarkable  faculty  and  small  class  size  here.  I 
learned  that  here,  every  class  was  taught  by  a 
full-time  professor  and  that  there  was  a  maximum  of 
individual  attention.  I  was  also  impressed  by  the 
many  campus  organizations  and  the  Greek  system." 
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"One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  my  training 
for  law  school  is  my  involvement  with  debate.  I  learn 
how  to  research  effectively  and  how  to  logically  and 
rationally  form  arguments  on  both  sides  of  an  issue." 

Celia  Canfield's  involvement  with  debate  began  in 
high  school  (Charles  Henderson  High  School  in  Troy). 
There  she  earned  numerous  trophies  and  honors  in 
debate,  extemporaneous  speaking,  and  oral 
interpretation.  She  was  ranked  4th  and  3rd  in  the 
state  tournament  over  a  two  year  period.  Celia  was 
also  named  the  outstanding  debate  senior  and 
selected  to  receive  the  1976  Dr.  Perry  Crane  Walker 
TSU  Alumni  Association  Scholarship. 

She  has,  in  her  first  year  at  Troy,  compiled  an 
impressive  record  of  debate  and  individual  speaking 
awards.  Celia  has  won  awards  in  tournaments  at 
Auburn  University  and  Montevallo  University  and  has 
qualified  for  the  national  individual  events 
tournament  in  poetic  interpretation  and 
extemporaneous  speaking  later  this  spring. 

Along  with  her  forensics  activities,  she  is  a  member 
of  Alpha  Delta  Pi  social  sorority  and  is  a  Delta  Kappa 
Eplison  Fraternity  little  sister,  all  the  while 
maintaining  a  superior  academic  average. 

"It  is  important  to  me  that  I  attend  a  university 
where  there  is  a  maximum  of  individual  attention  and 
where  extracurricular  activities  are  readily  accessible. 
Because  of  this,  I  can  acquire  the  skills  necessary  to 
insure  success  later  when  I  go  into  law." 

A  CELIA  CANFIELD 


Debate  is  a  large  part  of  John  Stark's  life,  and 
has    been    for    several    years    now.    His    interest 
forensics   began   early,    and  his  expertise  develop 
soon    after.    John    received    many    debate    awarcj 
including  being  named  "Senior  Debater"  at  Chad 
Henderson     High     School    in    Troy.     However,    h 
activities  were  not  limited  entirely  to  debate. 

John  was  president  of  the  Beta  Club  (hon 
society),  president  of  Interact  (junior  Rotary  Club 
treasurer  of  the  Student  Government  Associatio: 
and  was  very  active  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  1  ji 
1975,  he  was  selected  as  the  Troy  Exchange  Club 
"Youth  of  the  Year."  John  was  also  a  superk 
student,  maintaining  an  "A"  average  and  graduatir 
with  honors. 

Since  entering  Troy  State,  John  has  excelled  i 
debate  on  the  college  level.  He  has  consistently  wo 
awards  and  honors  throughout  the  South,  Southwes 
and  Hast,  competing  against  major  universities.  I 
1975  and  1976,  he  was  named  1st  place  speaker; 
the  Midwestern  Debate  Tournament  in  Texa 
competing  against  over  30  schools  from  a  nine  stai 
area.  He  has  been  in  the  top  five  in  tournaments ; 
Auburn,  the  Citadel,  Montevallo,  Louisiana  Tech.  an 
Florida  State  University.  , 

In  addition  to  his  debate  activities.  John  is  | 
member  of  the  Delta  Chi  Fraternity,  serving  ; 
representative  to  the  Interfraternity  Council,  and  is 
part-time  announcer  for  WTBF  radio  in  Troy. 

"Through  debate,  my  TSU  experience  has  been  f; 
more  than  just  an  academic  one.  The  ideas  d 
persuasion  and  the  exposure  to  other  ways  c 
thinking  will  be  invaluable  in  my  pursuit  of  a  la' 
career.  And  perhaps  more  importantly,  I  feel  that 
have  had  a  chance  to  meet  many  of  the  leaders  of  m 
generation,  who  will,  in  the  future,  make  decisior 
based  on  the  thought  processes  we  are  no' 
developing. 

"My  decision  to  enroll  at  Troy  State  came  not  as 
result  of  its  academic  scope,  its  opportunities  t 
participate  in  student  organizations  on  campus,  or  ii 
strong  representation  of  fraternities  and  sororitic 
Rather,  my  decision,  to  attend  TSU  was  based  o 
what  I  couldn't  find  at  other  campuses,  namely  a 
enthusiastic  and  well  supported  debate  program.  Th 
other  factors  are  important  but  the  chance  to  excel  il 
a  favorite  area  of  study  was  welcomed. 

"Along  witli  the  other  experiences  o\'  college  lift 
debate  at  TSU  has  provided  a  unique  opportunity  t' 
travel  extensively  throughout  the  South  and  ventuij 
into  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  our  nation 


JO 
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JUDY  CAMPBELL  ► 


i 


J  JOHN  STARK 


For  Alabama's  lc)76  "Junior  Miss/'  Troy  State  is  a 
very  familiar  part  ol~  life.  Judy  Campbell  was  raised 
and  educated  in  Troy,  so  she  has  been  around  the 
University  for  many  years. 

She  had  an  outstanding  high  school  career,  and  her 
awards  and  honors  tell  of  her  energy,  dedication  and 
leadership.  Not  only  was  Judy  Alabama's  "Junior 
Miss"  for  1976,  but  she  was  also  selected  by  the 
Alabama  Exchange  Clubs  to  be  their  "Girl  Youth  of 
the  Year." 

While  a  student  at  Pike  Liberal  Arts  School  in 
Troy,  she  was  elected  "Miss  PLAS,"  Senior  Class 
President.  Homecoming  Queen  1976,  and 
"Outstanding  Senior  Girl."  She  has  continued  her 
active  involvement  here  at  TSU. 

Judy  is  a  member  of  Alpha  Gamma  Delta  Sorority 
and  served  as  pledge  class  president.  For  her  work, 
she  was  given  the  "Most  Outstanding  Pledge  Award." 
She  is  also  a  member  of  Angel  Flight,  the  support 
group  for  the  Air  Force  ROTC  Program. 

Last  year,  Judy  ran  for  and  was  elected  Student 
Government  Association  Dorm  Senator  for  Gardner 
Hall  and  was  selected  for  membership  in  Alpha 
Lambda  Delta  Freshman  Honor  Society,  earning  a 
perfect  3.0  grade  point  average. 

"I  really  enjoy  attending  T.S.U.  Not  only  do  I  feel 
that  I  am  getting  a  well-rounded  education,  but  I  also 
enjoy  participating  in  some  of  the  various  activities 
here  at  Troy.  Everyone  has  a  chance  to  get  involved 
on  campus  because  something  is  always  happening.  I 
believe  that  the  individual  is  important  at  Troy, 
because  the  faculty  is  concerned  with  each  student. 
That's  very  important  when  you  come  from  a  small 
high  school  like  I  did." 


These  are  only  eleven  of  the 
more  than  10,000  students  who  are 
currently  enrolled  in  the  Troy  State 
University  System,  but  they  are  just 
a  few  of  the  many  outstanding  stu- 
dents who  call  Troy  State  "home". 
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Alabama  /  Kansar 
Ole  Miss  /  Wake 
Princeton  /  Vir 
Notre  Dame  /  Gee 

By  Gary  Stogner,  Sports  Information  Director 


The  spring  sports  schedules  fashioned  for  Troy 
State  University's  teams  read  like  an  NCAA  "Who's 
Who"  directory.  Some  coaches  might  even  consider 
the  slates  nightmares. 

The  nation's  "big  names"  in  college  athletics  are 
spattered  throughout  the  baseball,  golf,  tennis  and 
track  schedules.  Those  teams  are  added  to  an  already 
murderous  Gulf  South  Conference  list. 

At  many  schools,  springtime  athletics  carry  the 
unflattering  tag  "minor  sports."  Not  so  at  TSU. 

TSU's  extra-conference  activities  this  spring  will 
involve  such  names  as  Notre  Dame,  Alabama,  Kansas, 
Austin  Peay,  Florida  State,  Auburn,  North  Carolina, 
Wake  Forest,  Florida,  Georgia,  Virginia.  Ole  Miss, 
Princeton 

Little  wonder  TSU's  schedules  are  the  envy  of 
everyone  in  the  GSC.  But  schedules  aren't  the 
Trojan's  only  bragging  points.  Throw  in  some  major 
victories,  a  tradition  of  winning  percentages,  and  yes, 
even  a  national  championship. 

TSU  sent  individual  competitors  to  national 
tournaments  in  track  and  tennis  last  year.  Steve  York 
and  Darby  Brooks  reached  the  third  round  of  singles 
play  before  being  eliminated  from  the  NAIA  tennis 
tourney.  In  outdoor  track,  Charles  Oliver  blazed  to 
the  NAIA  400  meter  championship  and  later  to 
NCAA  acclaim. 

Teamwise,  TSU's  golfers  made  a  mockery  of  the 
NCAA  Divisional   II  national  tournament.  When  the 
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fourth  and  final  totals  were  posted,  TSU  had  won  b 
31-strokes,  the  fourth  largest  margin  of  victory  in  tl 
78-year  history  of  NCAA  championship  golf. 


GOLF 


Mike  Griffin  admits  that  matching  the  success  i 
1976  will  be  tough  for  this  year's  squad.  Tl 
potential  is  there  however,  to  have  even  a  better  yea 

Last  year  the  Trojans  won  five  of  six  maj< 
tournaments,  including  the  state,  conference  ar 
national  championships.  And  there  lies  Griffin's  goa 
for  this  year's  team. 

"We're  looking  to  win  'em  again  in  that  order." 
former  Trojan   golfer   says.    "We    want    to  start 
winning  the  state  title,  go  on  and  repeat  at  conferem 
and  then  win  the  biggee." 

The  biggee,  in  case  you've  wondered,  is  the  19, 
NCAA    national    championship    trophy.    The    19 
model  is  prominently  displayed  at  the  Davis  Athlet 
Field  House  on  campus. 

Griffin  has  two  Ail-Americans  back  from  la 
year  —  Ronny  Mobley  and  Don  Reese.  But  graduati 
are  three  all-everything  players  -  Ricky  Beck.  Re 
Kelly  and  Chip  Rockholt. 

Reese  left  his  home  in  Grosse  He,  Michigan  ar 
found  collegiate  golf  fortunes  at  TSU.  A  slow  start 
last  spring,  he  won  the  GSC  individual  title  arj 
finished   second  in  the  NCAA  during  the  last  tv\ 


was 


Jpn 


North  Carolina 
•rest  /Auburn 
lia  /  Florida/ 
gia/  Florida  St. 


>eks  of  the  season. 

Mobley.    a    lanky    blonde    from    Brundidge,    was 
lurth   in  the  NCAA  field  last  year  and  copped  his 
ird  All-America  certificate. 

'Griffin  will  count  on  his  squad's  depth  again  this 
;ar  but  that  depth  is  questionable.  Last  year  his 
urn  was   1 1  players  deep.  He's  two  shy  of  that  this 

jr. 

"We've  got  nine  players  and  a  couple  of  fence 
'Iters  who  could  fall  to  either  greatness  or  at  best,  be 
fediocre,"  he  says.  "We  have  more  potential  this 
jar  and  finished  our  fall  season  with  the  best  record 
ei  history." 

1 1  Lee  Richter  and  David  Dougherty,  both  from 
IGrange.  Georgia,  are  being  counted  on  heavily 
'q>ng  with  Cleve  Coldwater  of  Huntsville.  Both  were 
bund  last  year  and  stepped  in  and  out  of  the  first 
Im  line-up. 

"That  was  the  beautiful  thing  about  last  year's 
fcm,  there  were  always  golfers  who  didn't  make  the 
ip  but  were  pushing  those  that  did."  Griffin  said. 
me  took  a  different  team  to  every  tournament  and 
tlit's  the  type  of  talent  and  depth  a  coach  dreams 
<|out." 

Newcomers  this  year  include  four  bright  junior 
cjllege  products  and  Jon  Corliss,  a  rising  sophomore 
Im  the  1976  team.  Bernie  Starchuk  and  Randy 
Idgecock  are  two  of  the  juco  guns.  Griffin  readily 
pints  out  that  the  two  are  closer  talent  wise  than  the 


location  of  their'hometowns  geographically.  Starchuk 
is  from  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  while 
Hedgecock  is  from  Satellite  Beach.  Florida. 

Starchuk  won  the  Reed  House  Classic  in 
Chattanooga  during  the  fall,  was  third  in  overall 
scoring  and  seventh  in  performance  percentage. 
Hedgecock.  a  junior  college  All-American,  was  second 
during  the  fall  in  overall  scoring  and  is  called  by  his 
coach  "a  better  player  in  the  spring." 

Bill  Hamrick  and  Karl  Narro  are  the  other  two 
junior  college  transfers.  Although  a  native  of 
Brundidge,  Hamrick  comes  to  TSU  by  the  way  of 
Chipola  Junior  College.  Narro  claims  Oklahoma  City 
as  his  hometown  and  played  junior  college  golf  in 
Odessa,  Texas. 

BASEBALL 

Joe  Hollis  is  a  model  optimist.  Of  the  1977 
baseball  team,  he  simply  says.  "We're  going  to  be  a 
lot  better  than  last  year." 

He  could  bemoan  the  fact  that  the  top  two  hitters 
from  1976  have  graduated  .  .  .  gone  is  all-Gulf  South 
Conference  shortstop  Jeff  Vardo ...  a  44-game 
schedule  awaits  his  team...  12  of  his  games  are 
against  NCAA  Division  I  opponents  or  that  four  of 
his  opponents  (Auburn.  Middle  Tennessee, 
Jacksonville  (Florida)  University  and  Florida  State) 
made  up  the  NCAA  Division  I  Southeastern  Regional 
Tournament  field  last  year. 
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"We'll  be  better  because  we  have  more  quality 
athletes  than  ever  before,"  the  former  Auburn 
catcher  says.  "It  looks  like  we've  had  a  good 
recruiting  year  and  we'll  need  the  depth  because  of 
our  schedule." 

The  key.  Hollis  figures,  is  having  four  or  five 
pitchers  come  through  with  good  seasons. 

Hollis'  recruiting  rewards  include  a  host  of 
treasures  from  the  junior  college  circuit  and  a 
cracker-jack  freshman  shortstop  in  Phenix  City's  Jack 
Tinkler. 

The  Trojans  were  19-19  last  year  and  10-6  in  the 
GSC.  That  conference  finish  was  enough  for  second 
place  in  the  Eastern  Division  behind  Jacksonville 
State. 

The  Trojans'  pitching  corps  has  a  sound  nucleus 
with  All-GSC  Ron  Pierce,  Donnie  Elsberry,  Mike 
Williams,  Tim  Long  and  Mike  Carmichael.  Pierce's  5-3 
record  and  1.98  ERA  led  the  team  last  year. 

Veteran  Tim  Coady  is  the  lone  returning  starter  in 
the  outfield.  Hollis  will  fill  the  other  positions  with 
either  Larry  Knight  of  Baxley,  Georgia,  Jax  Berlinsky 
of  Kissimmee,  Florida,  Tyndal  Ivey  of  Lawrenceville, 
Georgia,  or  Ronnie  Reasonover,  a  transfer  from  Gulf 
Coast  Jr.  College. 

Around  the  infield,  Hollis  has  a  handful  of 
newcomers  with  second  baseman  Malcomb  "Cooter" 
Swanson  the  only  veteran.  Competing  with  Swanson 
at  second  will  be  junior  college  transfers  Kenny 
Gilmore  of  Indian  River  (Florida)  and  Mike  Buckelew 
of  Lurleen  B.  Wallace  Jr.  College. 

Tinkler  and  Mark  Bazzell  of  Gulf  Coast  (Florida) 
Junior  College  are  competing  for  the  shortstop  spot. 
At  third,  Mark  Combs  of  Orlando.  Florida  and  Randy 
Rand  of  Manatee  ( Florida)  Junior  College  figure  to  be 
top  candidates. 

Mark  Jackson  of  South  Florida  Junior  College  and 
Mike  Johnston,  an  offensive  guard  on  TSU's  1976 
GSC  championship  football  team,  are  competing  for 
starting  time  at  first  base.  Johnston  is  also  a  candidate 
at  catcher. 

Sophomore  Roger  Reasoner  caught  in  all  but  nine 
games  last  year  and  is  expected  to  share  duties  with 
Pete  Parkins,  a  transfer  from  Pensacola  Junior 
College. 

The  Trojans'  pitching  staff  will  also  include  Mike 
Oliver  of  Ozark,  Jerome  Gray  of  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  Ricky  Johnston  of  Atlanta,  Tim  Seymour  of 
Arcadia,  Florida  and  Robert  Donnelly  of  New 
Orleans. 


TRACK 

Track  coach  John  Anderson's  assessment  of  this 
year's  team  is  similiar,  in  some  respects,  to  Joe  Hollis' 
prediction  about  baseball.  Like  baseball,  the  track 
team  will  have  more  depth.  But  unlike  Hollis' squad. 
Anderson  lacks  a  quantity  of  quality  athletes. 


Sc 


Ml 


"There  are  no  stars,  but  we  have  a  few  big  name' 
Anderson  says,  "We  lack  a  lot  of  the  quality  athle 
that  we've  had  in  the  past,  but  we're  a  more  round 
outfit." 

Gone  is  six -time.  All-America  quartermiler  Char 
Oliver,  last  year's  NAIA  400-meter  champion.  Olii 
reigned  as  the  GSC's  quartermile  king  for  four  ye 
and  will  be  especially  hard  to  replace  because  of 
contributions  to  several  relay  teams. 

The  1977  season  will  be  a  special  one  for  TS 
Again,  the  Trojans  will  host  Princeton  and  01 
University  in  a  triangular  meet.  Alabama,  Kansas  a 
Notre  Dame  are  also  on  the  schedule  and  for  the  fi 
time  in  history,  TSU  plays  host  for  the  G 
championship  meet. 

Last  year,  the  Trojans  finished  a  disappoint- 
fourth  in  the  conference  meet.  A  rugged  fall  pract 
schedule  laid  the  groundwork  for  what  Anders 
hopes  will  be  a  better  finish  in  the  run  for  the  leag 
title  this  year. 

"That's  our  goal,"  Anderson  says  when  he  poii 
to  the  GSC  meet  on  this  year's  schedule,  "we  want 
win  the  conference,  but  so  does  everyone  else." 

Standing  between  TSU  and  a  conferer 
championship  are  perennial  contender  Southeast). 
Louisiana  and  defending  champion  Mississi{ 
College.  Southeastern  has  won  three  of  five  previc 
championships. 

But    Anderson    has    depth    this    year.    Fourtc 
lettermen  are  back  from  last  year's  NAIA  District 
championship  team.   Anderson  figures  his  strengi 
are   the    880,    triple  jump   and    long  jump  and 
intermediate  hurdles. 

Heading    up    a    trio    of    seasoned    half   milers 
defending   conference   champion   Roy   Houlton, 
team   captain.   Eugene   Fortune  and  David  Antho 
are  two  others  capable  of  taking  that  title  away  fn. 
their  teammate. 

Milers  David  Shilling  and  Andy  Whitener  will  a 
see  double  duty,  at  times,  by  entering  the  half. 

Junior  college  All-America  Bernard  Amber  appe; 
to  be  a  sure  threat  to  break  TSU's  long  and  tri 
jump  records.  He  along  with  Donnis  Brooks  are  t\ 

have  to  contend  \n 


Bpi 


jumpers  other  GSC  schools  w 
this  year. 

Anthony,  in  addition  to  running  the  880.  will  g 
the  Trojans  depth  in  the  intermediate  hurdles  alo 
with  Joe  Jones  and  Mark  Wyckoff.  High  hurdl 
included  David  Eannar  and  Clay  Cunningham. 

Top  distance  runners  are  two  familiar  names - 
Palmer   and  Jim   Eastman.   The  steeplechase  entr 
include      veterans     Richard     Pipkin     and     Da\ 
Sutherland. 

Anderson  has  a   corps  o\'  sprinters  headed  up 
freshman  Nelson  Summerlin.   Lemuel  Harris,  Darr 
Pettway.    Wally    Long.    Willie    Pickett    and    footb 
All-America  Perry  Griggs  round  out  the  group. 

Anderson  is  especially  pleased  with  the  depth 
the   field  events  and  he   feels  the  team  is  two-de 
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ith  competitive  talent  in  each. 

Pole  vaulters  include  Doug  Harris,  Anthony 
•nkins  and  Pat  Madden.  An  assault  on  the  record 
ook  is  expected  in  the  high  jump  by  Ricky  Sullivan 
nd  Randy  Wood,  the  latter  being  a  member  of  the 
rojan  basketball  team. 

John  Schwerer  and  Terry  Clark  are  one-two  in  the 
ammer  throw  and  will  join  Don  Johnson  in  the 
iscus.  Schwerer  is  also  a  shot  putter.  Johnson  and 
lark  are  also  hopefuls  in  the  javelin. 

MENS  TENNIS 


State's  Carlos  Echavarria  7-6,  6-3. 

Meeker  also  worked  his  way  into  the  semi-finals 
before  being  eliminated.  Meeker  went  down  1-6,  6-2, 
6-2  to  Tennessee-Martin's  Mike  MeCrimmons  in  No.  6 
spot. 

"We  have  the  necessary  experience  and  depth  and 
hope  we  can  develop  the  consistency  and 
competitiveness  at  all  levels,"  Watford  said. 

An  ambitious  28-match  schedule  awaits  the  197' 
squad.    Tennessee-Martin    will    host    the    conference 
tournament  April  24-25. 


Although  it's  hard  to  argue  with  consecutive  NAIA 
'•istrict  27  championships.  Luck  Watford  predicts  the 
|977  Trojan  tennis  team  could  out-shine  all  recent 
quads, 
i  Top  to  bottom,  Watford  sees  this  year's  team  as 

jjeing  stronger  and  better  balanced.  For  once,  TSU 
[ill     enjoy      talented     and     experienced     depth, 
articularly  at  the  top  of  the  singles  bracket. 
,  The  only   real  question  mark  entering  the  season 

:[as  the  strength  in  all  doubles  teams. 
:  Four  lettermen  return  from  last  year's  team  that 
(vept  through  a  second  consecutive  NAIA  District 
itle.  The  four  include  senior  Mike  Watson,  senior 
iteve  York,  sophomore  Scott  Ewing  and  senior  Kim 
leeker. 

1  Watson,  York,  Ewing  and  freshman  sensation 
;enny  West  of  Ozark  entered  the  spring  deadlocked 
pr  the  No.  1  singles  spot.  "All  are  capable  of  playing 
ip  there,"  Watford  said,  "and  we  hope  one  of  them 
all  develop  into  a  90  per  cent  winner.  That's  what 
fe  need  at  the  top." 
West  is  one  of  five  promising  newcomers  to  this 
ear's  team.  Joining  him  are  junior  college  transfers 
jck  Hanauer,  freshman  Roger  "Rocky"  Warden, 
reshman  Richard  Betts  and  freshman  Bill  Paxon. 

The  returning  talent,  coupled  with  the  new  players 
n  hand,  will  hopefully  give  the  Trojans  the 
jmbination  to  challenge  Louisiana's  dominance  of 
Ke  Gulf  South  Conference. 

Nicholls  State  University  and  Southeastern 
[ouisiana  University  loom  as  major  contenders  for 

Inis  year's  GSC  title.  Nicholls  State  has  won  four 
hampionships     in     the     five-year    history     of    the 

ipnference.  Another  team  to  contend  with  at  the 
pnference  level  is  a  greatly  improved  University  of 
fennessee-Martin. 

|  The    Trojans    finished    fourth    in    the   conference 
burnament  last  year  behind  champion  Nicholls  State, 

I  outheastern  Louisiana  and  Tennessee-Martin. 
j  Watson  advanced  to  the  semi-finals  in  No.  1  singles 
list  year  at  the  conference  tournament  before  falling 
-2.  7-6  to  Southeastern 's  Richardo  Bilbao. 
Watson   and    Meeker   combined    forces   in    No.    3 
oubles  and  advanced  to  the  semi-finals. 

York  stormed  into  the  finals  in  No.  3  singles  last 
lear  at  the  GSC  championship  but  fell  to  Nicholls 


WOMEN'S  TENNIS 

Rare  is  the  occasion  when  freshman  talent  is  the 
reason  for  a  college  coach's  pre-season  optimism.  But 
that's  how  Joyce  Sorrell  feels  about  1977,  the  initial 
intercollegiate  season  for  TSU's  women's  tennis  team. 

Freshmen  Sue  Strickland  and  Nancy  Dansby  are 
the  foundation  to  what  might  be  a  banner  year. 

Last  year,  as  an  extramural  squad,  the  Troy  State 
women  finished  a  close  fifth  at  the  state  tournament. 
The  influx  of  new  talent  has  placed  TSU  among  the 
state's  contenders  for  the  1977  championship. 

Strickland  comes  to  campus  from  near-by 
Louisville.  Dansby  brings  her  experience  from 
Marietta,  Georgia.  Both  bring  a  long  and  sparkling  list 
of  accomplishments. 

Joining  them  are  junior  Joan  Johnson  from  Ozark, 
freshman  Christy  Flinner  of  Largo,  Florida,  freshman 
Denise  Ritter  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  freshman 
Ellyn  Thomas  of  Mobile  and  junior  Brenda 
Richardson  of  Ariton. 

Richardson  is  the  lone  returnee  from  last  year's 
squad.  She  played  No.  1  singles  a  year  ago  and  is  a 
top  contender  for  that  spot  again. 

During  pre-season  practices,  the  women  caught  the 
attention  of  men's  coach  Luck  Watford.  "All  of  them 
(the  women)  show  the  determination  and 
aggressiveness  needed  to  win,"  he  said. 

Sorrell  feels  good  about  the  prospects  of  the  year 
ahead.  Although  young,  the  squad  has  several 
experienced  tournament  players. 

Dansby,  who  also  played  on  the  women's 
basketball  team,  played  four  years  of  varsity  tennis  at 
Marietta  High  School.  During  the  summers,  she 
participated  in  numerous  USLTA  tournaments  and 
ranked  among  the  state's  top  10  in  her  age  bracket. 

This  year's  AAIW  tournament  will  have  two 
divisions  with  Troy  State  included  in  the  college 
bracket,  similar  to  the  NCAA's  Division  II  for  men. 
The  University  of  Alabama,  Auburn  and  South 
Alabama  will  make  up  the  major  or  university 
bracket. 

"We  feel  we  will  be  able  to  compete  with  almost 
anyone."  Sorrell  said.  "We  feel  real  good  about  the 
team  from  top  to  bottom,  and  this  year's  squad 
should  provide  a  great  foundation  for  the  future." 
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(top  to  bottom) 

first  row:  President,  John 

Lamkin;  Cecil  Bradley;  R.  G. 

Cook;  Alvin  Dees; 

Reynolds  Ellisor 

second  row:  Vice  President, 

Boswell  Smith;  Wayne  Etheredge; 

J .  R.  Gayhart;  Dale  Griffin; 

Chester  Lee 

third  row:  Treasurer,  Virgil 

Collins;  Marvin  Little;  William 

Norred;  Fred  Taylor;  Sara  Wise 
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Volunteers  are  the  backbone  of  any  successful 
umni  program.  They  constitute  the  greatest  single 
source  on  which  an  institution  can  depend  and  are 
)tentially  the  richest  source  of  moral  and 
tellectual  support.  When  called  upon,  they  act 
leerfully  and  unselfishly.  They  dedicate  a  part  of 
leir  lives  to  securing  the  past  and  building  the 
iture. 

The  Troy  State  University  National  Alumni 
l.ssociation  is  very  fortunate  to  have  as  its  Directors  a 
roup  of  dedicated  and  energetic  volunteers.  They  are 
demographically  diverse  group,  covering  a 
iree-state  area  and  a  gamut  of  professions. 
Troy  State  graduates  live  in  almost  every  state  in 
lur  nation  and  in  several  foreign  countries.  But  for 
he  most  part,  our  alumni  reside  in  central  and  south 
Llabama.  We  also  have  strong  representation  in 
teorgia  and  the  pan-handle  of  Florida.  It  is  logical, 
pen.  that  our  directors  should  come  from  this 
jeographical  region.  They  live  in  Birmingham,  Troy, 
ndalusia.  Union  Springs,  Montgomery,  Dothan,  Pine 
ipple,  Ramer,  Pensacola,  Florida,  and  Donalsonville, 
Georgia. 

Although  Troy  State  has  been  principally  a 
lechers  college  for  most  of  its  history,  the  directors 
re  involved  in  varied  field  of  professions.  They  work 
p  areas  such  as  mental  health,  government,  insurance, 
leal  estate,  administration  and  the  ministry  as  well  as 


classroom  teaching  and  supervision.  Several  of  our 
directors  entered  the  world  of  business  after  long  and 
successful  careers  in  teaching  and  coaching.  They  are 
all  actively  involved  in  community  and  civic  work  in 
their  respective  professional  organizations. 

Although  many  of  the  directors  received  Bachelor 
degrees  in  education,  others  studied  in  areas  such  as 
business  and  science.  Our  graduate  programs  are 
represented  also  by  directors  whose  fields  include 
counseling  and  guidance  and  administration. 

The  Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  graduates 
from  every  decade  of  the  last  fifty  years  -  the  20's  to 
the  70's,  —  and  they  were  born  as  early  as  1902  and 
as  late  as  1948.  Their  knowledge  of  Troy's  history 
from  its  "Normal"  days  to  its  present  development 
into  an  "International  University"  has  proven 
invaluable  to  the  Association  and  the  University. 
They  are  living  examples  of  Troy's  heritage,  tradition, 
and  dedication  to  quality  education. 

Such  are  the  men  and  women  who  are  the  Board  o\' 
Directors  for  the  National  Alumni  Association.  Their 
talents,  expertise  and  dedication  to  Troy  State  has 
added  a  new  deminison  to  our  University.  The  work 
they  do  now  will  serve  as  the  foundation  on  which 
lies  the  future  of  Troy  State.  They  give  of  their  time 
and  energy  to  help  insure  that  Troy  State  never  loses 
site  of  its  past  and  that  relationships  of  student  and 
university  are  lifelong  and  mutally  beneficial. 
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James     L.     "Buddy"     Spencer     was 

elected  in  lc>71  to  the  position  of 
National  Chaplain  of  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  1  organization.  Reverend 
Spencer  dedicated  twenty-five  years  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
twenty-three  of  which  were  in  Texas.  He 
retired  from  ministerial  work  in  1959. 
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J.  F.  Ingram  was  honored  last  year 
when  the  State  of  Alabama  named  a  trade 
school  after  him.  Located  in  Deatsville,  J. 
F.  Ingram  State  Technical  Institute 
primarily  trains  inmates  from  nearby 
Draper  Prison. 

Ingram  was  Supervisor  of  Industrial 
Training  for  the  State  Department  of 
Education  from  1941  until  1960  when  he 
became  Director  of  Vocational 
Education.  He  held  that  position  for  nine 
years,  retiring  in  1969. 
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Olivia  Norton  McMillan  has  been 
named  "Woman  of  the  Year"  for  1976  by 
the  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club  of  Union  Springs,  Alabama.  Mrs. 
McMillian  is  a  teacher  and  administrative 
assistant  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  at 
Union  Springs  Flementary  School.  She 
also  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Bullock 
County  Arts  Council.  Mrs.  McMillan  was 
an  organizer  and  First  president  of  a  group 
called  "Friends  of  the  Library,"  which 
was  responsible  for  vast  improvements  in 
library  services  for  her  community. 
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Annette  Redmon,  senior  high  English 
teacher  at  Geneva  High  School  since 
1946,  has  been  nominated  by  her 
colleagues  to  the  Teacher  Hall  of  Fame  at 
Jacksonville  State  University. 

Mrs.  Redmon's  teaching  career  spans 
37  years.  She  has  sponsored  senior  classes 
for  the  past  32  years.  At  Geneva  High  she 
started  the  school  newspaper,  revived 
publication  o(  the  yearbook,  Genala 
Memories,  and  organized  the  school's 
Beta  Club  and  Student  Council. 
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Marion  Brunson  was  named  "Man  of 
the  Year"  for  1976  in  Enterprise, 
Alabama.  Brunson  is  Principal  of  Hillcrest 
Elementary  School,  as  well  as  a 
consultant  and  visiting  committee 
chairman  for  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  He  has  worked  in 
the  Enterprise  School  System  for  17 
years.  Brunson  was  the  founding 
president  of  the  Pea  River  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Society  and  has  written  five 
books  dealing  with  the  history  of  his 
family,  his  wife's  family,  and  Coffee 
County. 


Mildred  Pelham  Grimsley  recently 
ended  her  38  year  teaching  career, 
retiring  from  George  Wallace  Community 
College  in  Dothan,  where  she  had  taught 
for  the  past  twelve  years. 


Jimmie   Jean    Bush   has   been   cho: 
"Teacher  of  the  Year"   for   1976-77 
the    Ozark    Misses    Club.    Mrs.    Bush, 
teacher  at  Carroll  High  School,  was  bi 
in  Selma,  but  grew  up  in  Louisville. 

After  graduation  from  Troy  she  tau 
in  Barbour  County  School  system  beft 
going  to  Carroll  High  where  she  1 
taught  typing,  English  and  journalis 
She  is  advisor  for  The  Eaglet ,  the  sch( 
yearbook  which  has  won  seven  troph 
in  the  past  eight  years.  The  L) 
Bicentennial  edition  won  first  place  c 
of  85  schools  with  special  emphasis  on 
uniqueness. 
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Cecil  L.  Wyatt  is  now  serving  in  1 
first  term  as  State  Representative  fn 
the  78th  District  in  Montgomei 
Alabama.  He  resides  in  Ramer,  Alaban 
where  he  is  owner  of  Wyat 
Supermarket  and  is  a  history  ai 
government  teacher  at  Montgome 
County  High  School. 

Mr.  Wyatt  was  recently  selected  as  oi 
of  the  "Ten  Outstanding   Legislators 
the  United  States"      quite  an  honor  f 
his  first  term. 


5 


W.  Thomas  Vickers  was  recent 
promoted  to  vice-president  and  sta 
assistant  for  administration  o\  the  Fit 
federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  i 
Dothan.  Alabama.  He  assumes  th 
position  from  that  of  a  branch  sta 
position  in  Eufaula. 


tat 
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Richard  Higdon,  a  native  of  McKenzie, 

4ibama,  now  living  in  Fairfax,  Virginia, 
recently     awarded     a     Jaycees 
ernational  Senatorship  at  the  Annual 

!te  Board  Meeting  in  Virginia  Beach, 
ginia.  A  JCI  Senatorship  is  the  highest 
odrd  of  recognition  in  the  Jaycees 
(Banization.  Richard  has  been  a  member 
('the  Fairfax  Jaycees  for  seven  years. 

He      has      served     as     director, 

'•e-president,  and  president.  He  has  been 

ected  as  the  Outstanding  Jaycee  of  the 

:ar  twice.  He  has  received  the  Key  Man 

yard,  Life  Membership  in  the  Fairfax 

.jycees,     and     was     selected     as     the 

Mtstanding   Young   Man   of  Fairfax   in 

r'74-75.  He  has  also  received  numerous 

jher  awards  for  his  contributions  to  the 

immunity  and  the  Jaycees. 

,  Richard  and  his  wife  Georgine  reside 

i  Fairfax  with  their  two  sons  and  two 

lighters. 
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Gloria  Bell,  formerly  of  Mobile,  has 
umed  duties  as  director  of  academic 
unseling  and  student  information 
ces  at  The  University  of  Alabama  in 
rmingham. 

In  her  new  position,  Gloria  is 
^sponsible  for  establishing  an 
formation  service  and  referral  center  for 
AB  students.  She  also  is  responsible  for 
ademic  counseling,  particularly  with 
idecided  majors. 

Gloria  served  for  eight  years  as 
rector  of  counseling  services  at  the 
University  of  South  Alabama,  and 
lorked  in  the  area  of  housing.  She  is  a 
Irtive  of  Dothan,  and  formerly  taught  at 
airhope  High  School. 

John  Faircloth,  South  Montgomery 
ounty  Academy  headmaster  and  head 
wtball  coach,  has  been  named  Director 
f  Activities  for  the  Alabama  Private 
chool  Association. 
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manpower  and  organization  with  the 
United  Services  Automobile  Association, 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Patterson  served  as  an  officer  in  the 
Air  Force  until  he  became  associated  with 
USA  A  in  1974. 

Ronnie  Driver  has  been  named 
principal  of  the  Pleasant  Home  School  in 
Covington  County,  Alabama.  The  480 
student  school  houses  grades  1-12.  Before 
assuming  this  position  he  was  assistant 
principal  in  Opp,  Alabama.  Ronnie  has 
served  as  principal  of  Louisville,  Alabama, 
High  School  and  assistant  principal  and 
basketball  coach  for  lour  years  at  New 
Brockton,  Alabama,  High  School. 
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Dan  Blalock  has  been  promoted  to 
business  manager  and  coordinator  of  the 
evening  program  for  Chaucey  Sparks 
State  Technical  College  in  Eufaula, 
Alabama.  He  assumed  these  newly 
created  positions  and  consequent 
responsibdities  after  ten  years  of  service 
as  instructor  in  the  Business  Education 
Department  at  Sparks  Tech. 
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|    James     Patterson,     was     recently 
romoted     to     executive     director     of 


William  J.  Woods,  Jr.  has  accepted  the 
position  of  coordinator  therapist  at  the 
Marion,  Alabama.  Mental  Health  Center. 

Judith  Pierce,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Clyde 
Pierce  of  Troy,  has  been  selected  as 
"Outstanding  Counselor  of  the  Year"  by 
District  Nine  of  The  Alabama  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Association.  District  Nine 
is  composed  of  Barbour,  Coffee, 
Covington,  Crenshaw,  Dale,  Geneva, 
Henry,  Houston  and  Pike  Counties. 

She  was  named  "Most  Outstanding 
Senior  Woman  of  the  Year"  by  the  Troy 
State  University  Faculty  Wives  Club  in 
1966  and  was  chosen  as  one  of  the 
"Outstanding  Young  Women  of  America" 
in  1968.  She  is  a  member  of  Kappa  Delta 
Pi,  an  honor  society  in  education,  and  the 
Alabama  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association. 

Miss  Pierce  was  previously  employed 
as  a  psychometrist  by  the  Central 
Alabama      Rehabilitation     Center     in 


Montgomery  and  has  been  employed  for 
the  past  torn  years  as  a  counseloi  al  I  a 
Gate  Junior  High  School  in   the  Ozark, 
Alabama,  City  School  System. 
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Michael  J.  Bowers  was  recent  ly 
awarded  a  doctor  of  jurisprudence  degree 
from  Western  Slate  University,  College  of 
Law  of  Orange  County  in  Fullerton, 
California. 
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First  Lieutenant  Frederick  M.  Stevens 
has  been  honored  as  "Outstanding 
Executive  Support  Officer  of  the  Year" 
at  Chanute  Air  Force  Base  in  Illinois. 

Captain  Danny  Oliver  is  now  stationed 
at  Bentwaters  RAF  Station,  England,  as 
an  airfield  management  officer  with  a 
unit  of  the  U.S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe. 

Jim  and  Angie  Roling  now  reside  in 
Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  where  Jim 
served  as  Bicentennial  Chairman  for  the 
county.  Angie  is  Title  I  Math  Supervisor 
for  Georgetown,  and  she  is  nearing 
completion  of  course  work  for  her  Ph.D. 
They  have  one  daughter,  Caylor,  who  is 
two  years  old. 
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Diane  Yacuk  Beech  is  presently  living 
in  Okinawa  with  her  husband,  Army 
Captain  George  Beech.  They  have  two 
sons,  Storm  and  Bjorn. 
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Haston    W.    "Bubba"  Johnson   Jr.    is 

assistant  football  coach  and  head  baseball 
coach  at  Dothan,  Alabama,  High  School. 
In  his  sixth  year  there,  he  also  teaches 
P.E.  and  is  men's  department  head. 

Charles  L.  Wise  recently  received  his 
master  of  religious  education  degree  from 
Southwestern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


'72 
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TSU  <l 

BY  THE  DIVISION  OF  STUDENT  AFFAIRS 


In  the  year  1964.  after  a  study  had  been  conduct 
and  after  discussions  of  the  pros  and  cons.  Troy  Sta 
University,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Adams  who  had  just  arrived  at  Troy,  gave  approval 
the  establishment  of  the  Greek  System  on  the 
campus.  Previous  to  his  presidency,  the  University 
(College,  then)  administrative  thought  was  not  com- 
pletely anti-Greek  but  at  the  same  time  was  far  fron 
convinced  that  Troy  was  ready  for  social  fraternities 
and  sororities.  Dr.  Adams,  having  been  "Greek"  hii 
self,  believed  the  positive  aspects  of  Greek  brother- 
hood sisterhood  far  outweighed  any  possible  negativ 
aspects.  The  passage  of  time  has  proven  that  this  at 
tude  was  entirely  correct  for  TSU,  and  the  impact  o 
that  decision  has  touched  many,  many  lives  since 
then. 

From  their  beginning  until  the  present,  the  Greek 
at  Troy  have  involved  themselves  in  numerous  chari- 
table and  public  service  activities  and  programs  and 
have  assisted  with  various  drives  and  fund  raising  pre 
jects.  Their  relationship  with  the  community  is  ex 
cellent.  and  they  are  continuously  striving  to  impro\ 
their  public  image. 

The  Troy  State  philosophy  toward  fraternities  an 
sororities  recognizes  that  these  organizations  enhanc 
the  value  of  a  college  education  by  fostering  schol- 
arship, self-discipline  and  participation  in  worthwhih 
student  activities.   Membership  in  a  chapter  offers 
warm,  congenial  association  with  others  of  like  inter- 
est.  Very  often,  this  close  association  and  resulting 
sense  of  belonging  makes  the  difference  between  sue 
cess  and  dropout.   It  is  a  proven  fact  that  fraternal 
experiences  provide  a  valuable  "family  type"  relatioi 
ship  that  helps  fill  the  void  in  the  transition  from 
home  life  to  college  and  campus  life. 

Each  fraternity  has  its  own  house  in  Troy  where 
many  of  the  brothers  enjoy  living  and  which  serves 
as  the  center  for  the  various  fraternal  activities,   fact 
sorority  has  a  chapter  room  located  on  the  first  floor 
of  a  women's  residence  hall  on  campus.  The  sorority 
women  are  housed  by  group  at  their  request  in  the 
different  dormitories  but  utilize  the  chapter  rooms  a; 
the  focal  point  of  sorority  activities.  These  rooms  ar 
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1EEKS 


jmpletely  furnished  by  the  sororities  and  are  beau  ti- 
ll in  decor.  The  Adams  University  Center  accommo- 
ctes  the  Panhellenic-Interfraternity  Council  Con- 
rence  Room  which  is  available  to  these  two  organi- 
/ dons  for  meetings  and  conferences. 
The  following  is  a  brief  history  of  each  sorority  and 
hternity  at  Troy  State  University: 


FRATERNITIES 


IELTA  CHI  With  the  colonization  of  this  organiza- 
bn  coming  in  April  1965.  it  took  the  Troy  State 
Ldta  Chi  colony  only  a  year  to  be  chartered  as  the 
toy  State  Chapter  of  Delta  Chi  Fraternity.   This  oc- 
Ired  on  April  2.  1966.   Forty-six  men  who  believed 

the  importance  of  developing  a  fraternity  con- 
jtausness  among  undergraduates  were  instrumental 
•forming  this  chapter.   While  continuing  to  uphold 
le  original  ideals  of  high  morality,  scholarship,  and 
ir  competition,  the  brotherhood  of  the  Troy  State 
'lapter  of  Delta  Chi  has  61  active  brothers  and  32 
edges  as  of  Fall  Quarter.  1976.   Many  Delta  Chi 
embers  reside  in  their  home  on  North  Three 
btch  Street. 

IELTA  KAPPA  EPSILON  In  late  October.  1975. 
elta  Kappa  Fpsilon  Fraternity  announced  the  begin- 
ing  of  its  rush  activities  on  the  Troy  State  campus, 
t  the  conclusion  of  these  activities,  on  November 
1,  1975,  twenty-five  students  were  formally  pledged 
jto  Pi  Beta  Colony  of  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Fraterni- 
.  On  April  8,  1976.  the  Pi  Beta  Colony  of  DEKE 
pcame  the  second  chapter  of  DEKE  in  Alabama,  the 
nth  in  the  South,  and  the  forty-second  nationally, 
nly  four  months  and  seven  days  had  passed  since  the 
itial  day  of  rush,  a  DEKE  record  for  chapter  estab- 
shment.   DEKE'S  follow  the  philosophy  of  one  of 
le  original  founders  at  Yale:  "a  DEKE  had  to  be  he 
ho  combined  in  the  most  equal  proportions  the  gen- 
eman.  the  scholar,  and  the  jolly  good  fellow."  The 
'EKE  house  is  located  at  North  Three  Notch  Street. 
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KAPPA  ALPHA  PSI  On  February  3.  1976,  20  men 
were  inducted  into  the  Scrollers  Club,  a  step  required 
before  becoming  a  member  of  Kappa  Alpha  Psi  Fra- 
ternity.  After  seven  weeks  and  five  days  of  an  initia- 
tion period,  these  twenty  men  were  experiencing  a 
feeling  of  brotherhood  and  unity  that  had  never  be- 
fore existed  among  them.   On  March  26,  1  976,  the 
twenty  pledges,  now  known  as  the  "historical  twen- 
ty", became  members  of  Kappa  Alpha  Psi.   Actively 
involved  in  University  life,  the  goal  of  the  brothers 
today,  as  in  the  past,  is  to  promote  and  maintain  uni- 
ty, brotherhood,  and  achievement.  The  Kappas  are 
particularly  active  in  humanitarian  work  in  the  com- 
munity. 

LAMBDA  CHI  ALPHA  On  May  20.  1973,  twenty- 
three  men  were  initiated  into  a  colony  of  Lambda  Chi 
Alpha  International  Fraternity.  These  "founding 
fathers"  soon  grew  in  number  and  met  all  the  require- 
ments set  by  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  to  receive  their  char- 
ter.  On  February  14,  1975,  the  colony  of  Lambda 
Chi  Alpha  at  Troy  State  was  chartered  as  Sigma  Tan 
Zeta.   Charter  members  numbered  fifty-six  brothers 
and  associates.  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  has  participated 
in  all  aspects  of  campus  activity  and  community 
service.  The  Lambda  Chi  House  is  located  on  the 
corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  Three  Notch  Street. 

PI  KAPPA  PHI  Pi  Kappa  Phi  was  the  first  social  fra- 
ternity to  organize  at  Troy  State  University.   This 
group  became  a  colony  of  Pi  Kappa  Phi  Fraternity  in 
December  1964.   A  total  of  twenty-one  students,  plus 
a  local  alumnus  of  Pi  Kappa  Phi,  were  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  colony.  On  April  9.  1 966,  this  colony  was 
formally  initiated  as  Gamma  Gamma  Chapter  of  Pi 
Kappa  Phi  National  Fraternity.   Since  the  date  of  col- 
onization, brothers  of  Pi  Kappa  Phi  at  Troy  State 
have  excelled  in  all  phases  of  University  life.   During 
the  Fall  of  1976.  membership  in  Pi  Kappa  Phi  at  Troy 
State  numbered  thirty-six  active  brothers  and  28 
pledges.  Their  house  is  located  on  North  Three  Notch 
Street  in  downtown  Troy. 

SIGMA  CHI  On  September  10.  1975,  the  Gamma 
Colony  of  Sigma  Chi  Fraternity  was  founded  at  Troy 
State  University.   Several  local  Sigma  Chi  alumni,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  faculty  members,  were  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  colony,  and  by  the  end  of  Fall 
Quarter,  1975,  forty  young  men  had  become  brothers 
of  Gamma  Colony.  The  colony  received  its  charter 
and  became   the  Eta  Phi  Chapter  of  Sigma  Chi  on  Jan- 
uary 22.  1977.   Sigma  Chi  leases  a  home  at  708  Fol- 
mar  Street  from  the  University  and  is  the  only  group 
residing  on  campus.   There  were  72  Brothers  and 
Pledges  during  Fall  Quarter,  1976. 

SIGMA  PI  The  Troy  State  University  Delta  Psi  Chap- 
ter of  Sigma  Pi  Fraternity  traces  its  beginnings  to 
March  1968  when  twenty-one  students  organized  a 
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local  fraternity.   Known  then  as  Sigma  Alpha,  their 
goal  was  to  become  affiliated  with  a  leading  nation; 
fraternity.  This  goal  was  realized  when  on  Novemb 
12,  1971.  twenty-nine  men  were  installed  as  the  Dej 
Psi  Chapter  of  Sigma  Pi  Fraternity.   Since  that  time 
Sigma  Pi  has  been  active  in  all  University  activities, 
and  presently  maintains  a  membership  of  thirty-five 
active  members.  The  Sigma  Pi  House  is  located  at 
1 14  Pine  Street  in  Troy. 


TAU  KAPPA  EPSILON  The  Lambda  Zeta  Chapter 
Tau  Kappa  Fpsilon  was  chartered  at  Troy  State  Uni 
versity  on  May  27,  1967,  and  was  the  culmination  c 
the  efforts  of  five  students.   Colonization  came  in 
March,  1965.  and  by  May,  1967,  there  were  thirty- 
six  men  who  signed  the  charter  now  on  display  at  ti 
TEKE  house.   The  active  brotherhood  of  TEKE.  pr 
sently  numbering  thirty,  is  purposely  limited.  The 
brothers  feel  that  the  advantages  of  a  smaller,  but 
more  intimate  and  personal  fraternal  relationship  fa 
outweigh  the  monetary  and  prestigious  advantages 
that  a  large  but  less  closely  knit  membership  may  at 
ford.   The  TEKE  house  is  located  on  North  Three 
Notch  Street. 

THETA  CHI  In  1965  a  colony  of  the  Theta  Chi  Fra 
ternity  was  organized.  By  April  13,  1966,  the  color 
had  met  all  requirements  of  Theta  Chi.  and  was  chai 
tered  as  the  Zeta  Theta  Chapter.  Forty-seven  broth 
ers  were  initiated  into  the  chapter.  During  the  Wint 
Quarter  1970,  with  the  assistance  of  the  TSU  Foun- 
dation, the  fraternity  moved  to  its  present  house, 
formerly  Beard  Hospital,  on  Pine  Street.  Since  the 
chartering  in  1966,  the  fraternity's  traditions  have 
been  upheld,  but  changes  have  been  made  within  th 
pledge  program  to  keep  the  chapter  in  tune  with  th 
times.  Since  chartering,  220  brothers  names  have 
been  placed  on  the  Zeta  Theta  Chapter's  roll.  At  pr 
sent  the  active  membership  totals  52. 
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SORORITIES 


ALPHA  DELTA  PI  Tau  Omega  was  chartered  at  Trc 
State  as  the  Epsilon  Kappa  Chapter  of  Alpha  Delta 
Pi  Sorority  on  January  28,  1967.   Twenty-eight  won 
en  were  charter  members  of  the  group  and  at  present     \y 
the  chapter  has  an  active  membership  of  fifty-eight. 
The  goal  of  Alpha  Delta  Pi  is  to  assist  young  women 
in  the  transition  period  from  adolescence  to  woman- 
hood and  to  help  prepare   women  to  enter  society  in 
a  successful  manner.    Alpha  Delta  Pi  devotes  special 
attention  to  the  assistance  of  crippled  children  and 
adults  and  aids  a  child  through  the  Christian  Chil- 
dren's fund.    During  Fall  Quarter.  1976.  their  mem- 
bership included  38  sisters  and  17  pledges. 


APHA  GAMMA  DELTA  Alpha  Omega  Colony, 
ckanized  in  May,  1969,  became  the  Gamma 
S;ma  Chapter  of  Alpha  Gamma  Delta  Sorority 
c  February  6.  1971.  Thirty-six  women  were 
carter  members.  Presently,  Alpha  Gamma  Delta 
h>  an  active  membership  of  thirty-nine  sisters 
a i  thirty-five  pledges.  Alpha  Gamma  Delta, 
i  addition  to  social  activity,  encourages  scholar- 
sp,  responsibility,  and  total  involvement 
aGreeks  on  Troy  State's  campus.  The  chapter  par- 
tjipates  in  numerous  charitable  undertakings. 

IfLTA  SIGMA  THETA  An  interest  club  called  "Sis- 
tis  Interested  in  Delta"  "SID"  was  organized  in  early 
Jiuary,  1976.    Initially,  there  were  35  interested 
fcmen  who  decided  that  Delta  Sigma  Theta  was  the 
s'ority  with  which  they  wished  to  affiliate.   After 
cioosing  a  faculty  advisor,  the  regional  director  of 
1  lta  Sigma  Theta  was  contacted  and  chartering  pro- 
cures began.   On  May  22.  1976,  Nu  Theta  Chapter 
I  Delta  Sigma  Theta  was  chartered  on  the  Troy  State 
(.mpus.   During  the  Fall  Quarter,  1976,  their  niem- 
rship  numbered  eleven  sisters  and  seven  pledges. 

IVPPA  DELTA  The  Delta  Delta  Chapter  of  Kappa 
llta  began  at  Troy  State  in  the  spring  of  1 965,  when 
<yen  girls  formed  a  local  sorority  and  applied  for  a 
ijarter  to  Kappa  Delta  Sorority.   The  charter  was 
janted  on  July  8,  1965,  and  Delta  Delta  Chapter  was 
tficially  installed  during  the  weekend  of  January  14- 
{),  1966.   Delta  Delta  Chapter  began  with  26  charter 
lumbers  and  has  grown  to  a  present  active  member- 
ip  of  38  sisters  and  22  pledges.  This  chapter  was 
e  first  Kappa  Delta  Sorority  to  be  installed  in  the 
iate  of  Alabama  in  35  years.  KD's  special  project 
:jto  contribute  to  the  care  and  aid  of  crippled 
niildren. 

M  MU  In  April  1965,  Alpha  Phi  Mu  local  sorority 
as  organized.  On  January  8,  1966,  ten  months 
ter  colonizing.  Alpha  Pi  Mu  local  was  installed  as 
ie  Kappa  Gamma  Chapter  of  Phi  Mu  Sorority.  Sev- 
lteen  women  made  up  the  chartering  of  this,  the 
rst  sorority  on  the  TSU  campus.  Today,  the  mem- 
biship  has  grown  to  34  active  Sisters  and  35  pledges. 
i  addition  to  assisting  with  various  charity  drives  and 
ablic  service  activities.  Phi  Mu  strives  to  influence 
udents  and  faculty  in  the  positive  aspects  of  being 
Greek." 

|HI  OMEGA  The  Chi  Omega  Colony  was  established 
n  the  campus  this  past  Fall  Quarter  ( 1 976)  and  so 
as  the  distinction  of  being  the  youngest  in  the  fam- 
y  of  sororities.  There  are  a  total  of  161  chapters 
iroughout  the  United  States  with  seven  in  the  state 
f  Alabama.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Troy 
tate  Chi  Omega  Colony,  24  women  were  selected  to 
ecome  charter  members.   Chi  Omega  Colony  re- 
vived its  charter  as  the  Iota  Kappa  Chapter  on  Feb- 
uary  19,  1977. 
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the  United  States.  She  is  now  a  res- 
ident of  Troy  and  this  is  her  first 


. 


site  is  true  —  the  regular  go\  ern- 
ment-supported  school  >  ..:.  .  _ 
"private  "  Also,  if  you  write  fi 
hotel  reservation  saying  you 
arrive  1 0-8-76.  write  out  the 
October  8.  1 9^6.  as  we  painft 
learned  after  missing  a  resenatw 
at  the  Bemers  Hotel  in  London. 
They  write  the  day  before  the 
month,  thus  10-8-76  in  England 
means  August  10.  1 976.   Back 
Sir  Vivian  be  for.      .  get  entans 
in  customs 

Sir  Vivian  Dunn  lives  in  H 
ward's  Heath.  County  Sussex.  n« 
Brighton,  just  outside  of  Londc 
H .  _nd  Lady  Dunn,  a  soft-spoke 
charming  woman,  have  thrr . 
dren:  Neonie.  a  pianist:  Patrick, 
who  played  first  trumpet  in  his 
lege  symphony  orchestra  and 
sergeant  of  the  Band,  and 
Rosemary,  who  played  clarinet 
student. 

Sir  Vivian's  father  and  grandfa-- 
ther  B  ^nd  conductors  and  h 

mother  played  organ  and  harp, 
so  there  has  always  been  an  atm< 
sphere  of  music  in  his  famih 
the  age  of  eight.  Sir  Vivian  was  a 
chorister,  and  he  began  to  study 
violin  at  the  age  of  ten.  Late 
tried  out  for  the  BBC  orch 
the  judges  sat  behind  a  screen,  wit 
him  playing  until  they  rang  a  belL 
He  didn't  know  if  he  were  being 
"gonged*  out  of  the  job.  but  not! 
for  he  was  accepted  and  contim 
to  play  in  the  BBC  Symphom 

rral  years  This  was  a  grea! 
perience.  as  he  played  under  all 
most  famous  European  conductc 

Sir  Vivian  graduated  from  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  Lon- 
don, and  became  the  Principal  Di- 
M  ;sic  for  the  Royal  Ma- 
rines where  he  remained  for  ti 

.  until  his  retirement  in  19fl 
He  was  knighted  by  the  Queen  im- 
mediately after  his  retirement  and 
is  the  onlv  Bandmaster  in  the 


ch 

t 


Uited  Kingdom  to  have  received 

1  tfe  great  honor. 

duties  as  Director  of  Music 
f<  the  Royal  Marines  included  ac- 
^  cfnpanying  the  royal  family  on 
tJirs  and  cruises  on  the  royal 
v:ht.  for  which  he  took  a  group 
oRoyal  Marine  musicians  that 
ffmed  a  Band,  an  orchestra,  or  a 
sing  ensemble,  for  whatever  the 
asion  called.   He  was  responsible 
selecting  and  performing  the 
sic  for  all  occasions,  public  and 

vate.  for  the  royal  family,  so  he 
rid  close  attention  the  musical 

te  of  the  Queen.  There  are  only 
times  during  the  year  that  any- 
is  knighted,  one  is  on  the 

een's  birthday,  and  one  is  on 

w  Year's  Day.  called  "New 

ar's  Honors." 

"The  Queen  is  a  wonderful  per- 
■:i."  says  Sir  Vivian.  '"And  this 
jar  the  country  will  celebrate  her 
Jver  Jubilee,  twenty-five  years  on 
te  throne.   When  I  return  from 
lis  trip.  I  will  conduct  the  London 
Incert  Orchestra  in  making  two 
i;ordings  for  this  occasion." 

I  inquired  what  the  letters  meant 
iter  his  name,  which  appears.  "Sir 
Man  Dunn.  K.C.V.O." 

"I  worked  up  through  the  Victo- 
nn  Order,  and  was  finally  knight- 

.  The  letters  stand  for.  'knight 
bmmander  Victorian  Order."  " 

"Do  you  have  women  conductors 
Jr  your  Bands'?"   I  asked.   "About 

I  of  our  school  Band  Directors 
£  women,  and  more  are  coming 
1  all  the  time." 

"We  don't  have  school  Bands 
ch  as  you  have  in  America,  but 
e  hope  that  time  is  coming.   There 
e  no  women  in  our  Armed  Forces 
ands  with  one  exception,  and  that 
an  Armed  Forces  all-women's 
and.  Women  do  play  all  instru- 
ments in  our  orchestras.  Our  Brass 
ands.  sponsored  by  the  industrial 
mis  for  which  they  work,  are  full 
f  women  musicians,  and  some  are 
3nductors.  very  fine  ones." 

Sir  Vivian  has  been  coming  to 
lis  country  even  year  since  1967. 
le  conducts  regularly  at  the  sum- 
tar  camp  at  the  University  of  kan- 
as  and  even."  other  year  conducts  at 
ie  International  Peace  Gardens 


Camp,  on  the  North  Dakota-Cana- 
dian border.   He  has  conducted  at 
Interloehen  and  in  Houston  and 
San  Antonio.  Texas.   Following  his 
stay  in  Troy,  he  will   accompany 
the  Paul  Yoders  and  the  Johnny 
Longs  to  Sarasota.  Florida,  to  at- 
tend the  American  Bandmaster- 
Association  Convention,  of  which 
he  is  the  only  foreign  member.    He 
is  an  honorary  member  of  both  the 
United  States  Navy  Band  and  the 
United  State-  Marine  Band,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  he  will  guest  conduct 
at  the  ABA  Convention. 

"Do  you  play  a  Band  instru- 
ment0" I  asked  Sir  Vivian. 

"I  play  some  saxophone,  but 
conducting  has  always  been  my 
forte.  I  have  also  composed  a  num- 
ber of  pieces.  On  Wednesday's 
concert  with  Dr.  Long's  mar- 
velous Troy  State  Concert 
Band.  I  conducted  m.\  an- 
tiphonal  fanfare.  'Supreme 
Command."  played  by  four 
groups  of  brass  players  in 
different  areas  in  the  audi- 
torium, plus  the  band  on 
stage.  I  also  conducted  my 
'Cockleshell  Heros."  com- 
posed as  a  theme  for  a  motion 
picture  which  told  the  story  of 
ten  rugged  English  Marines  in 
World  War  II.  who  paddled 
up  a  river  in  boats  made  ot 
cockle  shells  to  make  a 
surprise  attack 
on  the  Germans.-' 


This  is  Sir  Vivian's  first  visit  to 
the  deep  South,  and  he  loves  it. 

"One  is  conscious  of  the  individ- 
ual charm  and  graciousness  of  the 
Southern  people.  There  is  a 

:nth  here  that  you  feel  imme- 
diately." he  said,  and  his  glowing 
smile  and  enthusiasm  belied  his 
formal  words.   He  will  not  soon 
forget  Troy,  not  we  him. 

"Am  I  being  too  informal  saying. 
"Sir  Vivian'  and  not  *Sir  Dunn?" 

"Sir'  is  always  followed  b; 
given  name,  not  the  family  name.*" 
he  explained. 

Now.  all  of  us  are  saying  "Sir" 
with  a  different  feeling  -  a  warmth 
of  spirit  for  even  thing  British, 
mostly  for  Sir  Vivian  Dunn. 
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Alumni  Notes 
continued 

Fred  Dykes  Jr.  has  been  appointed 
Pike  County,  Alabama,  tax  collector  by 
Governor  George  Wallace.  Previous  to  this 
appointment,  Fred  had  been  juvenile 
probation  officer  in  Barbour  County, 
Alabama. 

Eddie  B.  Warren  was  among  graduating 
students  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  -  Birmingham  participating  in  an 
honors  convocation  for  graduating 
medical  students.  Eddie  will  serve  his 
internship  in  the  Navy  at  Portsmouth, 
Virginia,  beginning  this  February.  When 
he  returns  to  Troy,  Eddie  plans  to 
specialize  either  in  surgery  or  obstetrics 
and  gynecology. 

While  a  student  at  UAB,  Eddie  served 
as  President  of  the  Student  National 
Medical  Association. 

Stanley  Hamm  has  recently  been 
named  guidance  counselor  at  Andalusia, 
Alabama,  Middle  School.  Previous  to  this 
appointment,  Stanley  taught  in  Holmes 
County,  Florida,  served  three  years  in  the 
military,  earned  his  Master's  degree  from 
Auburn,  and  worked  for  four  years  in  the 
Opelika,  Alabama,  school  system.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Sylvia  Payne  of 
Montgomery  and  the  father  of  one 
daughter  and  one  son. 

Shelia  Ann  Roberts  has  recently  been 
appointed  as  a  full-time  attorney  for 
Southern  Resources,  Inc.  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama.  She  graduated  cum  laude  with  a 
doctor  of  jurisprudence  degree  from 
Cumberland  Law  School. 

Mrs.  Roberts  will  engage  principally  in 


the  areas  of  general  corporate  and 
administrative  law  for  Southern  Natural 
Gas  Company,  representing  the  company 
before  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
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Chuck  Cloniger  is  the  new  director  of 
the  Cahaba  Region  Mental  Health/Mental 
Retardation  Center  Transitional  Home  in 
Selma,  Alabama.  Prior  to  this 
appointment,  Chuck  worked  at  the 
Central  Alabama  Rehabilitation  Center  in 
Montgomery  as  a  program  director.  He  is 
also  a  night  student  at  Jones  Law 
Institute  in  Montgomery. 

Paul  Jerry  has  been  the  varsity  football 
coach  and  government  and  economics 
teacher  at  Florala,  Alabama,  High  School 
for  the  past  three  years.  Prior  to 
accepting  the  position  in  Florala,  he 
coached  in  Andalusia,  Alabama,  and 
Enterprise,  Alabama. 

Ronnie  Ray  is  assistant  manager  of  a 
recently  opened  family  business,  Ray's 
Ace  Hardware  Store  in  Frisco  City, 
Alabama.  Ronnie  will  be  working  with  his 
father,  Roy,  and  his  mother  in  the  family 
store. 
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Warren  Lee  Domenick  has  recently 
enrolled  at  Western  State  University 
College  of  Law  of  Orange  County  in 
Fullerton,  California. 

Freddy  Patterson  was  promoted  to 
Sergeant  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety. 


Sgt.  Patterson  began  his  career  wji 
the  Department  April  29,  1969.  He  I 
worked  in  Crenshaw  and  Montgomw 
counties  and  is  now  an  instructor  t 
Alabama  Police  Academy  j 
Montgomery. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  FBI  Natiol 
Academy  and  has  attended  numerq 
special  training  schools  and  seminars  bci 
as  a  student  and  instructor. 

Prior  to  joining  the  department,  S 
Patterson   served   in   the   Army   Miliu 
Police.    He    was   in    a    unit   assigned 
provide  security  for  the  Joint  Chiefs 
Staff. 


Vickie  Gibson  has  been  nominated 
the  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  Jaycees  as 
"Outstanding  Young  Educator"  for  t 
Tuscaloosa  area. 

Vickie  is  a  special  education  teacher 
Partlow  State  School  and  teach 
trainable  mentally  retarded  students 

Vickie  is  active  in  many  profession 
and  non-professional  activities.  Amor 
these  are  vice-president  of  the  Alabarr 
Association  for  Retarded  Citizen 
Alabama  Council  for  Exception 
Children,  Girl  Scout  Leader,  Collegiat 
Civitan  chairman  for  the  Alabama  Centn 
Civitan  District  and  a  registere 
interpreter  for  the  deaf. 
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IN  MEMORIA 


September  26,  1976  William  P.  Kir 

'72,   died   from  injuries  sustained  in 
auto  accident  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  whel 
he    taught    fifth   grade   in   the  KetteriJ 
School  System. 
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^EWS  &  NOTES 


b  Griffin  Lassiter 

[  ector  of  University  Relations 

The  biggest  news  at  Troy  State 
I  iversity  came  from  the  office  of 
1U  President  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Adams 

vlen  Dr.  Adams  announced  that 
te  University  would  hold 
cfnmencement  exercises  following 
t\t  winter  quarter  for  the  first  time 
i  the  history  of  Troy  State.  Dr. 
/lams  cited  the  growth  of  the 
diversity  as  the  main  reason  for 
fe  added  commencement.  The 
cremony  was  held  March  18. 
[The  Miss  TSU  1977  pageant  was 
l'ld  February  25  and  representing 
■oy  State  in  the  Miss  Alabama 
jgeant  will  be  Cheryl  Biggs  of 
imore.  Miss  Biggs  was  chosen 
ibm  a  field  of  40  contestants. 


Dr.  Russell  Kirk,  a  Distinguished 
isiting  Professor  on  the  Troy  State 
jiculty,  lectured  to  classes  on 
inuary  24  and  25.  Dr.  Kirk  is  well 
fnown  as  a  historian,  political 
nalyst  and  author. 
I  The  nation's  leading  authority  on 
lossible  solutions  to  the  energy 
risis,  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  returned 
br  a  two  day  visit  on  January  31. 
)T.  Teller,  also  a  Distinguished 
[isiting  Professor,  discussed  nuclear 
nergy  as  an  answer  to  the  fuel 
portages  the  nation  is  facing.  He 
jlso  met  with  Governor  George  C. 
Wallace      and      addressed      the 


Montgomery  Kiwanis  Club  while  in 
Alabama. 

Nationally  syndicated  columnist 
and  former  speech  writer  for 
Richard  Nixon,  Patrick  J. 
Buchanan,  addressed  political 
science  classes,  journalism  classes, 
and  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
Buchanan,  a  resident  of 
Washington.  1).  C,  visited  the 
campus  on  February  2  and  3. 

In    his    address    to    Sigma    Delta 

Chi,  Buchanan  accused  the  national 
press   of  alienating   its   public.   He 

said  that  the  day  of  the  $50  a  week 

reporter  has  given  way  to  a  time  of 

S400.000  a  year  anchorpersons. 

"How  can  the  average  citizen 
who  makes  $14,000  a  year  identify 
with  such  an  individual?  Networks 
are  no  longer  the  impoverished 
leader  of  the  common  man," 
Buchanan  charged. 

The  Southeastern  United  States 
Concert  Band  Clinic  attracted 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  J.  William 
Middendorf,  III  to  Troy  State. 
Secretary  Middendorf  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Dr.  John  M.  Long. 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  Director  of  Bands,  to 
conduct  the  "Sound  of  the  South" 
band  in  "Stand  Up  for  America,"  a 
march  written  by  Middendorf. 

The  band  clinic  was  held 
February  3-5  with  bands  from  five 
southeastern  states.  The  three  days 
were  filled  with  concerts,  clinics, 
and  exhibits.  The  coordinator  of 
the  clinic  was  G.  Truman  Welch  of 
the  TSU  Music  Department.  Special 
arrangements  were  presented  by 
Mr.  Welch  and  by  Dr.  Paul  Yoder, 
one  of  TSU's  Distinguished 
Professors  of  Music. 

Congressman  William  L . 
Dickinson  came  to  Troy  State  on 
February  15.  Representative 
Dickinson  met  with  Dr.  Adams, 
taped  an  appearance  on  WTSU-TV, 
and  spoke  to  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

The  nationally  acclaimed  Theatre 
Dance  Collection  spent  several  days 
in  Troy  prior  to  a  January  29 
performance  in  Smith  Hall. 
Sponsored  by  the  Troy  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanties,  the 
dancers     visited     the     Troy     city 


schools  to  teach  such  dance  related 
subjects  as  body  control  and 
balance. 

A  traveling  nite  club  act,  "Catch 
A  Rising  Star,"  was  presented  at 
Troy  State  on  February  18.  The 
program  was  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  Troy  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  the  Adams  Center 
Union  Board,  and  the  TSU  Lyceum 
Committee.  The  act  presents  "rising 
stars"  in  a  New  York  type  nite  club 
atmosphere.  Several  TSU  students 
were  invited  to  perform  along  with 
the  touring  group. 

Fred  Waring  and  His  Young 
Pennsylvanians  performed  in  an 
evening  of  family  entertainment  on 
February  1  0  in  Smith  Hall 
Auditorium.  Sponsored  by  the 
Troy  Rotary  Club,  the  group 
danced  and  sang  to  the  delight  of 
an  audience  of  all  ages. 

The  TSU  Department  of  Speech 
and  Drama  and  Opera  Workshop 
presented  "Li'l  Abner"  on 
February  16-18.  The  play  is  based 
on  the  cartoon  characters  of  Al 
Capp  and  was  directed  by  Dr.  David 
Dye.  Chairman  of  the  Department 
and  Phil  Kelley  of  the  TSU  Music 
Department.  The  performances 
drew  "standing  room  only"  crowds 
each  night. 


Listeners  in  south  Alabama  and 
parts  of  Georgia  and  Florida  can 
now  tune  to  WTSU-FM  at  90.1  on 
their  FM  radio  dial.  The  new 
station  began  broadcasting  in 
February  with  50,000  watts  of 
power.  The  station  blends 
educational  programming  with  easy 
listening  music. 
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OFILE 


The  School  of  Business  and  Commerc 


Students  conduct  survey  of  downtown  Troy 


When  we  say  "we  mean  business,"  that  is  just 
exactly  what  we  mean.  The  TSU  School  of  Business 
and  Commerce,  under  the  direction  and  leadership  of 
Dean  Rhae  M.  Swisher,  Jr.,  serves  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  in  three  areas:  teaching,  research, 
and  service.  The  primary  emphasis  is  on  preparing  our 
students  for  successful  administrative  careers  in  the 
fields  of  business  and  government.  The  School  of 
Business  and  Commerce  offers  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  degree  programs.  In  addition  to  the 
teaching  function,  the  School  of  Business  assists  both 
public    and    private    institutions    in    the    state    with 
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applied  research  and  services.  In  this  process  we  find 
vitality  from  involving  our  students  and  our  faculty  i| 
the  "real  world"  of  business  and  government. 

Teaching 

To  provide  well-trained  students  for  the  divers 
needs  of  the  business  and  governmental  communities 
we  offer  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  in  tw> 
areas.  Business  Administration  and  Accounting,  am 
Associate  of  Science  degrees  in  Business  ani 
Computer  Science.  The  B.S.  in  Busines 
Administration   is  the  most  versatile  of  the  degrees 


abwing    the     student    to    place    his    emphasis    in 
Bionomics,      Marketing,      Finance,      Management, 


( 


.mputer  Science,  or  Secretarial  Science. 

In  connection  with  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

ad  the  School  of  Education,  we  also  offer  majors  in 

Bi  sin  ess      Education,     Computer     Science,     and 

Bonomics.    Minors    are    also    offered    in    Business 

I [ministration,  Computer  Science,  and  Economics. 

In    the    Winter    Quarter    of    1977,    there    were 

^proximately   800  undergraduate  students  enrolled 

ij  60  class  sections  covering  the  several  disciplines 

rationed  above.  To  teach  these  classes  requires  the 

srvices    of    25     faculty    members.    These    faculty 

lumbers   bring   with   them   a  combined  experience 

1pm  39  educational  institutions  in  1  1  different  states 

I  addition  to  various  experiences  in  government  and 

flivate  industry.  The  emphasis  of  our  faculty  is  on 

ilality    instruction.    The    School    of  Business   takes 

lide  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Eugene  Sherman,  Assistant 

lofessor   of  Accounting,    was   presented   the    1976 

BU    Ingall's    Award    for    excellence    in    classroom 

inching.  We  also  seek  to  expose  our  students  to  the 

st  current  and  relevant  information. 

Our  students  are  also  involved  in  non-traditional 

brning  experiences.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Small 

lusiness  Administration,  five  groups  of  our  students 

join     several     classes     are     providing     consulting 

.distance  to   five  small  businesses.  These  businesses 

ce  being  analyzed,  and  evaluation  reports  are  being 

rnished  to  their  owners.  This  results  in  "hands-on" 

;periences  for  the  students  involved.  Another  group 

22   students   is    involved   in    a    program    entitled 

olunteer    Income    Tax    Assistance    (VITA).    These 

li dents    are    being   trained    in    federal    income    tax 

turn  preparation  and  will  then  go  into  the  Troy 

immunity    to    provide    assistance    to    low-income 

xpayers.  Additionally,  the  students  in  our  Income 

lix  I  class  are  assisting  in  the  presentation  of  a  tax 

formation  program  being  aired  over  TSLT's  own  TV 

ation,  WTSU.  Further  involvement  of  our  students 

the  world  of  business  and  government  has  been 

:complished    through    our    Cooperative    Education 

■ogram.   This  program   enables  a  student  to  spend 

ternate     quarters    on     campus    and     in     a     work 

(perience  off  campus. 

J\  At  the  graduate  level,  the  School  of  Business  offers 
ve  programs  to  meet  the  current  demands  of  the 
lusiness,  government  and  education  communities. 
he  Master  of  Business  Administration  (MBA) 
evelops  specific  managerial  skills  and  knowledge  so 
S  to  prepare  students  for  top-level  management 
lositions.  The  Master  of  Science  in  Management  is 
|esigned  to  provide  those  people  who  may  not  have 
ad  a  previous  business  background  the  opportunity 
b  study  managerial  concepts.  The  Master  of  Science 
h  Personnel  Management  provides  those  persons 
harged  with  the  administration  of  personnel  an 
}verview  of  specific  techniques  used  in  the 
Management   of  people.    For   those    interested   in  a 


(top)  Evaluation  aids  small  business 

(bottom)  Students  furnish  income  tax  assistance. 

Secondary  Education  major  at  the  graduate  level,  we 
offer  the  required  graduate  Business  Education 
courses  to  enable  them  to  earn  a  Master  of  Science  in 
Education.  Additionally,  an  AA  teacher  certification 
program  for  business  teachers  is  offered. 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Management  is  a  unique 
program  in  that  it  is  offered  under  an  agreement  with 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  at  18  locations  throughout  Italy, 
Germany,  Spain,  Holland,  Turkey,  and  England.  Dr. 
Donald  C.  Hines,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Business     and     Commerce,     has     as     his     primary 
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responsibility  the  management  of  this  program.  Dr. 
Mines  recruits  faculty,  schedules  courses,  and 
coordinates  all  academic  activities  related  to  the 
program.  The  faculty  for  this  program  are  recruited 
from  our  own  school  and  from  other  nationally 
recognized  schools  of  business  for  one-year  tours  in 
Europe.  All  faculty  members  in  the  program  hold 
doctoral  credentials  and  represent  institutions  from 
Virginia  to  Texas  and  from  Indiana  to  Florida.  The 
program  is  self-supporting  through  funds  generated 
from  tuition.  It  provides  a  unique  and  challenging 
teaching  experience  for  our  faculty  as  well  as  adding 
an  international  dimension  to  the  School  of  Business. 
A  Center  for  Business  and  Economic  Services  was 
established  two  years  ago  to  add  the  research  and 
service  dimensions  to  the  School  of  Business.  The 
Center,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wayne  C.  Curtis, 
has  already  made  a  significant  contribution  to  both 
the  public  and  the  private  sectors  in  Alabama.  The 
major  objective  in  the  creation  of  the  Center  for 
Business  and  Economic  Services  was  to  enable  the 
School  of  Business  to  develop  a  strong  working 
relationship  with  the  business  community  as  well  as 
with  state  and  local  units  of  government  in  Alabama. 

Research 

The  research  activities  of  the  Center  are  directed 
toward  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  "applied 
research''  as  contrasted  with  "theoretical  research." 
We  believe  that  through  this  type  of  effort  we  can  be 
of  maximum  service  to  the  business  and  governmental 
community  with  which  we  relate.  It  also  affords  our 
faculty  and  graduate  students  an  opportunity  to 
apply  their  skill  to  "real  world"  problems.  You  may 
find  an  enumeration  of  efforts  already  completed  by 
our  Center  of  interest: 

-  An  analysis  of  the  availability  of  manpower  in 


Pike  County. 


A  study,  for  the  Alabama  Dairy  Commission,  i 
the  cost  of  processing  and  distributing  fluid  mi 
products  in  Alabama. 


til 


A  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  < 
revitalizing  the  Central  Business  District  of  Tro 
Alabama. 

Development  of  separate  models  to  predict,  b 
industry,  employment  at  state  and  county  leve 
This  effort  represents  the  first  successfi 
attempt  to  predict  employment  at  the  count 
level.  It  was  completed  for  the  Houston  Coun* 
economy.  The  Center  has  received  requests  f< 
this  model  from  planning  officials  fro 
approximately  40  states. 

A  study  for  the  Alabama  Development  Office  t 
enable  the  prediction  of  housing  needs  in  198( 

Assistance  to  the  Alabama  Educational  Stud 
Commission  in  the  development  of  a  Prograi 
Budgeting  System  for  Alabama  primary  an 
secondary  school  systems. 

Partial  development  of  an  input-output  modt 
for  the  Alabama  economy  which  enables  th 
analysis  of  the  impact  of  a  change  in  th 
interindustry  relationships  within  the  state. 

A  study  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  closing  o 
Craig  Air  Force  Base.  Four  of  our  facult; 
members  traveled  to  Washington,  D.C..  am 
presented  the  findings  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force.  We  believe  that  this  effort  wil 
have  a  major  impact  on  keeping  Craig  AFI 
open. 
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Slices 

he    Service   activities   of  the    Center   have    been 
omplished    in    several    ways.    An  enumeration  of 
se  again   will  be  helpful   to  provide  you   with   a 
cl[irer  picture  of  our  efforts  in  this  area: 

Formal  testimony  was  prepared  and  presented 
before  the  Joint  Interim  Committee  in  public 
hearings  held  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  This 
testimony  provided  a  detailed  economic  analysis 
of  usury  ceilings  and  included  the  effect  of  such 
rate  structure  on  the  allocation  of  financial 
resources  within  the  state. 

Assistance  was  provided  to  the  Pike  County 
School  system  in  revising  its  budget  to  overcome 
severe  financial  constraints  resulting  from 
diminished  federal  funding.  Also,  a 
vehicle-routing  model  was  used  to  determine  the 
optimum  number  of  school  buses  for  the 
system. 

A  management  development  seminar  was 
conducted  for  Dorsey  Trailers,  Inc.  This 
seminar,  covering  a  23-week  period,  provided 
management  development  experiences  for 
mid-level  management  personnel  at  Dorsey  and 
was  taught  by  faculty  members  from  the  School 
of  Business  and  Commerce. 

A  seminar  covering  the  economics  of  the  state 
budgetary  process  was  held  in  Montgomery.  The 
objective  of  this  seminar  was  to  introduce  the 
latest  tools  and  techniques  of  budgeting  to 
personnel  involved  in  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  the  state  budget. 

A  small  business  management  seminar  was 
conducted  on  the  Troy  campus  to  provide 
business  managers  and  owners  with  a  basic 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  modern 
management  principles  and  techniques.  It  was 
designed  to  aid  the  small  businessman  in 
reducing  costs  and  in  increasing  income  through 
the  application  of  sound  and  proven  managerial 
procedures,  concepts,  techniques,  and  practices. 

Last  fall,  two  management  development 
seminars  were  conducted  in  Montgomery.  One 
consisted  of  a  two-week  intensive  training 
session  for  selected  law  enforcement  officials 
from  throughout  the  state.  The  other  was 
presented  to  33  officials  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  from  eight  southern 
states.  The  Center  was  particularly  pleased  with 
these  efforts  since  they  involved  the 
coordination  of  personnel  from  various 
disciplines     within     the     University,     utilizing 


criminal  justice,  rehabilitation,  sociology  and 
business  faculty. 

On  another  note,  we  are  now  trying  to  let  people 
in  the  State  know  what  the  Center  is  doing  through 
our  quarterly  publication,  "TSU  Business  and 
Economic  Review."  Joe  Creek  has  been  named 
editor,  and  he  will  be  looking  for  and  publishing 
articles  of  interest  to  the  people  of  Alabama.  If  you 
would  be  interested  in  receiving  a  copy,  Joe  Creek 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

The  Center  has  provided  the  School  of  Business 
and  Commerce  faculty  with  a  unique  opportunity  to 
apply  various  tools  and  techniques  to  real  problems. 
Dean  Swisher  says  that  he  has  already  seen  the  effect 
of  this  effort  in  the  classroom.  "If  our  teachers  are  to 
do  their  job  in  the  classroom,  they  have  to  know 
what  is  happening  on  the  outside/'  he  says. 

In  the  future  there  will  be  an  ever-increasing  need 
to  determine  the  consequences  of  alternative  courses 
of  action  in  both  public  and  private  decision-making 
processes.  Plans  for  the  Center  for  Business  and 
Economic  Services  call  for  expansion  of  both  research 
and  service  activities  in  the  private  and  public  sectors. 

We  have  tried  to  tell  you  a  little  about  what's 
happening  in  the  School  of  Business  and  Commerce. 
If  you  have  been  away  for  a  while,  it  probably  does 
not  sound  the  same.  But  that's  the  name  of  the  game 
with  us.  Dean  Swisher  has  a  new  motto  in  his  office, 
which  says,  "If  You  Can't  Lead  or  Follow,  Get  Out 
of  the  Way."  Keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open:  you  will 
be  hearing  from  us!!  Now,  don't  you  think  we  mean 
BUSINESS? 
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He  makes  more  money 
than  half  the  people 

on  earth. 


This  is  an  independent 
businessman. 
He  makes  his  own 
deliveries.  Does  his 
own  selling.  Keeps  his 
own  books.  To  us, 
he's  just  a  paperboy. 


But50%ofthepeople 
on  earth  make  lower 
incomes  than  he  does. 
That's  right 
With  a  part-time 
job,  he  earns  more 
money  than  half  the 
people  on  earth. 


POSTMASTER:    If  undeliverable  please  send  notice  on  form  3579  to  Troy  State 
University,  Box  L,  Troy,  Alabama    36081 


Because  he  works 
in  a  system  that's 
made  this  the  wealth- 
iest country  on  earth. 

Free  Enterprise. 
Sometimes  we  forget 
how  well  it  works. 
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A  Salute 


On  July  15,  1977,  Director  of 
Alumni  Affairs  Robert  Cauthen 
will  leave  his  position  with  the 
University  in  order  to  continue 
his  education.   Bob  has  been 
accepted  as  a  member  of  the  Fall 
1977  class  at  Cumberland  School 
of  Law,  Sam  ford  University,  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Since  Bob  joined  our  staff  in 
June,  1975,  he  has  been  an 
outstanding  administrator  and  a 
loyal  steward  of  your  trust  and 
interest.  I  will  miss  him  as  a 
faithful  employee,  and  I  know 
that  those  of  you  who  have 
gotten  to  know  Bob  will  also 
miss  his  capable  leadership. 

Under  Bob's  direction  the 
Office  of  Alumni  Affairs  has 
become  a  full-time  operation 
charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  broadening  the  University's 
contact  with  its  alumni.  The 
magazine  has  been  founded  with 
Bob  serving  as  Alumni  Editor, 
and  a  new  publication,  the 
Bulletin,  has  been  initiated  under 


Bob's  editorship  to  inform  you 
of  current  University  activities. 

Bob  has  been  instrumental  in 
founding  a  number  of  new 
alumni  associations  and  helping 
to  revitalize  several  others.   He 
has  attended  a  whole  host  of 
alumni  meetings  throughout  the 
region  and  offered  wise  counsel 
on  an  assortment  of  alumni 
programs  and  projects. 

Being  Director  of  Alumni 
Affairs  is  like  being  a  coach 
or  a  band  leader.   It  requires  many 
extra  hours  of  work  outside  the 
office  and  an  extra  measure  of 
dedication.   Bob  has  preformed 
his  extra-hours  duties  with  good 
faith  and  good  cheer.   I  know 
that  he  has  made  many  lifelong 
friends  among  the  ranks  of  TSU 
alumni. 

One  of  the  more  tedious  and 
less  glamorous  parts  of  Bob's  job 
has  been  the  maintenance  of 
alumni  address  files.   You  might 
not  have  thought  about  it,  but 
one  alumnus  out  of  four  changes 
his  or  her  address  each  year.   With 
this  year's  graduation,  we  will 
have  approximately  20,000 
alumni  of  record. 

Bob  has  been  responsible  for 
updating  the  alumni  files  and 
adding  the  thousands  of  students 
who  graduate  and  become 
alumni  each  year.   During  Bob's 
administration  we  have  added 
more  alumni  to  the  files  than 
existed  during  the  first  60  years 
of  our  history.   This  growth  in 
alumni  numbers  alone  has  made 
the  responsibilities  of  the  alumni 
office  far  more  important  than 
ever  before. 

Many  of  you  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  Alumni 
Association-sponsored  homecom- 
ing activities.   As  Executive  Dir- 
ector of  the  TSU  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, Bob  has  carried  out  the 
plans  of  the  Association  pertain- 
ing to  Homecoming,  T-Day  and 
other  events.   He  has  been  up  at 


6:00  in  the  morning  being  sure 
that  the  alumni  information 
tent  was  in  place  at  home  ball 
games  and  doing  a  lot  of  other 
behind  the  scenes  activities  that 
have  made  your  programs  enjoy- 
able and  worry  free. 

As  Executive  Director,  Bob 
has  worked  closely  with  two 
Alumni  Association  presidents  in 
the  planning  of  the  Association's 
activities,  board  meetings  and 
overall  programs.   I  know  that 
his  Alumni  Board  of  Directors  wil 
also  miss  his  pleasant  smiles  and 
his  responsive  attitude. 

One  of  the  new  programs 
that  Bob  has  helped  to  initiate  is 
the  alumni  travel  program.   For 
those  of  you  who  have  traveled 
through  these  programs,  I  know 
that  you  appreciate  Bob's  efforts 
as  a  planner  and  coordinator. 

The  past  two  years  have  beei 
a  time  for  experimentation  and 
growth  in  the  field  of  alumni 
activities  in  the  TSU  system. 
Robert  H.  Cauthen,  a  1973  grad- 
uate of  TSU,  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  that  program.   Dr.  Adams 
University  President,  John 
Lamkin,  Alumni  Association 
President,  and  I  join  all  TSU 
Alumni  in  saluting  Bob  on  a  job 
well  done. 
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Well  I  came  up  during  the  Depression  years.  The 
was  not  much  money,  and  everybody  was  sort  of  ra 
ged  -  but  they  were  not  ragged  in  spirit.  The  spirit 
that  dominated  and  controlled  the  people  of  the  rui 
South  during  the  Depression  years  is  the  spirit  that 
brought  them  through  those  days  and  which  makes 
them  today  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  vibrant  re 
of  our  country. 

I  think  the  greatest  epoch  in  American  history  ha 
been  the  come-back  of  the  people  of  the  South  fron 
the  1930's  when  President  Roosevelt  said  that  we 
were  the  number  one  economic  problem  in  the  Na- 
tion, to  the  great  progressive  region,  economically, 
that  we  are  in  the  United  States  today. 
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.  Wallace 


An  interview  by  Mansell  McCord 


What  are  your  observations  on  the  effects  of  being 
sed  in  a  small,  rural  Southern  town? 


Living  in  the  rural  areas  of  our  state,  or  any  state, 
ts  you  closer  to  nature,  closer  to  the  soil,  and  I'm 
nking  that  has  a  healthy  effect  on  you.  In  my 
Igment  it  makes  you  appreciate  not  only  God  and 
ture  more,  but  it  also  gives  you  a  better  apprecia- 
m  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
During  the  hard  years  of  the  Depression,  I  was  old 
ough  to  have  seen  and  felt  and  been  a  part  of  the 
verty  that  existed  in  the  area  around  Clio 
.labama] ,  and  I  think  that  was  a  great  lesson.  We 
d  to  fight  .  .  .  grub  for  everything  we  got;  there  was 
thing  given  to  you.   In  rural  areas,  God,  Church 
d  Country  are  what  you  are  taught,  and  I  think 
t  is  great  and  good.   I  wouldn't  take  anything  for 
ving  had  a  background  in  the  rural  South. 

How  did  your  friendship  with  Dr.  Adams  begin? 

My  friendship  with  Dr.  Adams  began  way  back  in 
e  days  before  I  went  to  the  University  of  Alabama, 
old  magazines  on  a  summer  magazine  crew  in  Ken- 
icky  and  North  Carolina.   He  was  on  one  crew,  and 
■was  on  another.  There  were  several  crews,  but  we 
*metimes  ran  into  each  other  or  met  in  a  certain 
lace,  say,  on  Sunday  or  for  the  weekends.   I  believe 
Isvas  a  junior  in  high  school,  and  he  was  about  to 
Irtish  Birmingham-Southern.  We  became  fast  friends 
i:  those  days  and  have  been  ever  since. 
I  Dr.  Adams  has  always  possessed  quite  a  bit  of  inge- 
liity.   In  those  days  at  the  University  of  Alabama  he 
^s,  like  myself,  with  nothing,  but  he  borrowed  a 
Itle  money,  bought  a  house,  and  took  in  roomers 
lid  boarders.   He  fought  his  own  way  through.   He 
■ime  up  the  hard  way  and  learned  in  the  school  of 
Bird  knocks. 

i  He  is  a  remarkable  man  with  a  very  fine  family,  as 
l:hink  all  of  you  at  Troy  State  know.   I  have  every 


bit  of  confidence  in  the  world  in  him.  He  has  been  in- 
volved with  Troy  State  a  long  time,  at  my  insistence, 
and  I  am  very  proud  of  that. 

So,  we  became  fast  friends  back  in  the  days  when 
we  were  walking  up  and  down  the  dusty  roads  of  ru- 
ral Kentucky  and  North  Carolina  selling  magazines. 
If  there  was  no  money  we  would  take  an  old  settin' 
hen  or  two  and  carry  them  along  and  put  them  in  a 
chicken  coop  on  the  back  of  the  automobile,  a  Model 
"A"  Ford,  and  sell  them  at  the  local  creamery  house 
that  night.   That  was  a  hard  way  to  make  a  living,  but 
we  did  make  it,  and  we  saved  up  a  few  dollars  to  go 
off  to  school  on. 

What  do  you  think  has  been  the  key  to  your 
political  success? 

Of  course,  being  successful  in  politics  depends,  in 
the  first  place,  on  whether  the  people  want  you  to  be 
a  success  or  not.   And  in  the  sense  that  the  people  of 
Alabama  have  allowed  me  to  hold  office  -  starting 
with  the  Legislature  back  in  1947  on  through  the 
Governorship  in  1963,  1967  and  in  1972      I  feel  I 
have  been  successful. 

Much  of  this  success  lies,  I  think,  in  the  fact  that  I 
have  advocated  viewpoints  that  have  been  the  view- 
points of  the  average  citizen  of  our  state.   Not  only 
have  I  voiced  the  opinions  and  attitudes  of  the  people 
of  Alabama,  however,  but  those  of  Americans  every- 
where.  In  1964,  and  again  in  1968  and  1972,  we  did 
much  to  dispel  the  long-held  myth  among  the  hier- 
archy of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  that 
a  person  from  the  Deep  South  would  be  a  liability  in 
running  for  the  Presidency.  We  showed  them  that, 
frankly,  the  ideas  advocated  by  a  politician  from  the 
Deep  South  best  portrayed  the  thinking  of  the  citi- 
zenry of  the  people  in  states  like  California,  New 
York,  and  Michigan. 

Along  those  lines,  I've  heard  many  "front  porch" 
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"The  price  of  falling  behind  in  mili# 
will  be  our  liberties  and  our  very  e>i?a 


political  analysts  give  you  the  credit  for  having  clear- 
ed the  way  for  Jimmy  Carter's  election  last  year  as 
the  first  President  from  the  Deep  South  in  over  100 
years.  Would  you  concur  with  that  line  of  thinking? 

Let  me  put  it  this  way  —  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
people  of  this  state  had  much  to  do  with  making  it 
possible  for  a  Deep  Southerner  to  be  elected  to  the 
Presidency.  They  deserve  the  credit  for  my  venturing 
forth  in  those  early  years  —  when  I  was  involved  in 
1964  in  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  Maryland  —  when 
people  laughed  at  us  all  over  the  United  States  —  and 
when  we  shocked  the  people  of  this  country  by  get- 
ting 34%,  or  43%,  or  30%  of  the  vote  in  state  after 
state.   Then  in  1968,  on  a  third  party  ticket,  we  drew 
the  largest,  most  boisterous,  and  very  favorable 
crowds  in  New  York,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
states  —  even  more  than  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Humphrey  drew.   Also  in  that  campaign,  we  received 
ten  million  votes,  carried  five  states,  and  we  would 
have  carried  more  had  people  thought  that  a  third 
party  candidate  had  a  chance  of  winning. 

The  people  of  Alabama  laid  the  groundwork  for  a 
Southern  President  when  they  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  run  in  the  primaries  in  1972.   In  that  cam- 
paign I  won  a  majority  of  the  vote  in  Michigan  and 
several  other  northern  and  western  states  over  the 
"face  cards"  of  the  Democratic  deck,  ran  first  in 
other  states,  and  ran  second  in  some  states  where  I 
did  no  campaigning  at  all,  such  as  Arizona,  Oregon, 
and  Pennsylvania.   I  had  accumulated  over  400  dele- 
gates and  more  popular  votes  than  any  other  candi- 
date when  I  was  shot  on  the  15  th  of  May  in  Laurel, 
Maryland. 

I  do  not  take,  nor  do  I  think  that  I  deserve,  the 
credit  for  having  cleared  the  way  for  Jimmy  Carter 
to  be  elected  to  the  Presidency.   I  believe  that  credit 
should  go  to  the  people  of  Alabama,  and  to  all  the  fine 
people  of  the  South,  who  rallied  behind  my  cam- 
paigns and  showed  the  leaders  of  both  political  par- 
ties that  a  man  from  the  South  could  be  a  viable  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency.   I  just  happened  to  be  the 
instrument  by  which  they  did  this. 

A  defense  policy  of  military  supremacy,  a  firm 
stand  on  law  and  order,  a  push  for  less  judicial  and  in 
general  less  federal  interference  with  state  and  local 
governments  -  these  are  all  "Wallace  issues"  which 
have  later  found  their  way  into  other  political  plat- 
forms.  How  does  it  feel  to  have  this  kind  of  effect  on 
recent  American  history? 

Well,  I,  of  course,  did  not  invent  these  positions. 
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These  were  the  thoughts  and  ideas  that  were  held  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  millions  and  millions  of 
Americans.   However,  before  my  campaigns  for  the 
Presidency,  no  one  was  going  out  on  the  national 
level  and  expressing  these  ideas.  Most  of  the  politi- 
cians of  both  parties  were  catering  to  the  liberal 
group  that  made  all  the  noise,  but  didn't  have  all  the 
votes.   I  think  that  you  only  need  look  at  the  1972 
Presidential  election  when  Mr.  McGovern  was  so  ove 
whelmingly  defeated,  to  see  how  few  of  the  Americc 
people's  votes  backed  this  liberal  philosophy. 

In  my  campaigns,  especially  in  1972,  the  tremen- 
dous crowds  that  we  drew  throughout  the  country 
approved  of  these  conservative  positions  of  military 
supremacy,  law  and  order,  and  so  forth.   It  wasn't 
long  before  other  politicians  began  to  say  identically 
what  we  had  said  all  along.   Most  of  those  running  fo 
the  Presidency  in  1972  and  1976  made  speeches 
sounding  as  if  they  were  written  in  Alabama. 

I  don't  think  that  I  did  anything  that  someone  elst 
couldn't  have  done.   I  merely  showed  them,  by  beinj 
a  candidate  for  national  office,  that  there  were  a  lot 
of  people  in  this  country  who  did  hold  conservative 
views  and  wanted  men  and  women  in  politics  on  the 
national  level  who  would  express  these  ideas  —  their 
ideas,  for  them.  When  I  did  express  these  positions, 
then  others  came  forward  and  did  the  same  things. 
So,  I  would  say  that  the  American  people,  given  the 
chance,  expressed  themselves.  They  have  turned 
many  politicians  around  and  brought  others  forward 
who  have  expressed  these  viewpoints. 
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We  are  living  today  in  the  "Age  of  Mass  Communi 
cations".   Do  you  think  that  the  mass  media  are  bein 
good  stewards  of  the  power  and  influence  that  they 
wield? 

Well,  that's  a  very  difficult  question,  but  I  would 
say  that  mass  communication,  and  television  is  a  goo 
example,  has  tremendous  influence  upon  the  lives  of' 
especially  the  young  people  of  our  country.   I  do 
think  the  matter  of  violence  and  sex,  when  overplay- 
ed, is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  young  people  of 
our  country. 

In  so  many  instances  I'm  afraid  that  the  mass  me- 
dia have  thought  of  what  would  make  a  fast  buck  anc 
let  it  pass.   Now  the  media  do  have  many  fine  and  u[ 
lifting  programs,  such  as  the  religious  and  educations 
programs. 

I  think  that  those  in  the  newspaper  field,  in  many 
instances,  really  have  tried  to  editorialize  in  the  news 
columns.   I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  that  could  be 
said  critically  about  this,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I 


strength 

ice  as  a  nation/' 

yuld  rather  have  a  free  press  than  any  type  of  con- 
t  'lied  press.   I  think  any  attempt  to  control  the  press 
v  uld  pose  a  greater  threat  to  people's  liberties  and 
f  edoms  than  we  have  at  the  present  time.   So,  I'm 
a  for  a  free  press.   I  do  think  the  television  media 
sSuld  use  some  restraint  as  to  some  of  the  types  of 
Igrams  that  are  now  shown  throughout  the  length 
ajj  breadth  of  our  country  every  day  —  especially 
ii  olving  violence. 


Through  your  national  political  campaigns  you 
rve  become  known  and  respected  throughout  the 
cuntry,  and  you  have  gotten  to  know  people  all  a- 
c)ss  the  country.   Do  you  think  that  people  in  dif- 
fent  sections  of  the  United  States  are  beginning  to 
nlize  that  the  South  and  Southerners  are  a  good  bit 
Is  stereotyped  than  many  have  tried  to  make  us  out 
tibe? 

That  is,  of  course,  true.   I  found  even  back  in  1 964 
tit  people  liked  Southerners;  they  liked  them  all 
ier  the  country.   I  remember  back  in  1972,  when  I 
ipn  such  a  mammoth  victory  in  Michigan  by  beating 
li".  McGovern,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Indsey,  and  all  of  them  by  carrying  82  out  of  83 
cunties  and  running  second  in  the  83rd  one. 
■any  of  the  people  in  the  tremendous  crowds  I 
Ipke  to  told  me:  "I'm  voting  for  you  'cause  you're 
fpm  Alabama."  They  liked  our  viewpoints  and  our 
f'itudes. 

I  think  that  today,  there  is  no  thought  of  the 
pople  of  this  region  being  anything  but  good,  fine 
fjople.   In  the  first  place,  we  have  better  race  rela- 
tpns  existing  here  than  in  most  places  in  the  country. 
Te  attitude  and  ideas  of  Southerners  are  just  not 
tjat  different  from  the  thinking  of  people  in  other 
sirtions  of  the  country. 

$|You  know,  it  has  been  my  experience  as  a  politi- 
c.n  that  being  from  the  South  helped  me  in  my  na- 
tinal  races.   I  found  that  for  the  people  in  the  North- 
f|>t  and  the  West  and  the  Midwest,  as  well  as  the 
l|uth,  I  came  nearer  to  expressing  their  viewpoints 
tjin  any  other  candidate. 

You  have  been  pretty  intimately  involved  with 
/abama  politics  for  about  thirty  years  now.  What 
jbgress  has  been  made  in  higher  education  in  Ala- 
Ima  in  the  last  thirty  years  and  especially  during 
vur  terms  as  Governor? 

IThere  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of  progress 
nde  with  new  industry  coming  in  and  helping  to 


"I  am  convinced  that  basic  honesty  aid 
respect  for  one's  fellow  man  are  indeps0 


The  Artist 


The  drawings  accompanying  this  article  were 
prepared  by  TSU  artist  Woodi  Ishmael.  Woodi's 
drawings  and  paintings  have  appeared  in  this 
magazine  on  many  occasions.  A  feature  article  on 
Woodi  appeared  in  The  Troy  Statement's  initial 
issue. 

Woodi  is  certainly  no  stranger  to  drawing  and 
painting  the  famous  and  even  the  infamous.  He 
was  the  courtroom  artist  whose  drawings  were 
seen  worldwide  during  the  Jack  Ruby  trial.  He  has 
done  a  large  number  of  paintings  and  drawings  for 
the  Air  Force,  including  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  winners.  His  syndicated  column,  "The 
Power  of  Faith,"  has  allowed  him  to  illustrate  the 
entire  Old  Testament.  Of  all  of  Woodi's  works, 
perhaps  he  is  best  known  for  his  portraits. 

The  painting  pictured  to  the  left  was  presented 
to  the  Governor  as  a  gift  while  he  was  still 
recuperating  from  the  assassination  attempt  on  his 
life.  Woodi  remembers,  "Cornelia  called  Mrs. 
Adams  one  day  and  asked  if  we  would  come  and 
have  lunch  with  them  and  bring  the  painting  that  I 
told  her  I  was  going  to  give  the  Governor.  She  said, 
'He's  not  in  the  best  of  spirits  today  but  I  think 
seeing  the  painting  will  make  him  feel  better.'  We 
drove  to  Montgomery  and  gave  him  the  painting. 
Cornelia  told  me  later  that  he  liked  it  very  much 
and  that  the  painting  and  our  visit  were  a  big  boost 
to  his  spirit." 


If 
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The  Interviewer 


R.  Mansell  McCord,  one  of  the  newest  members  of 
the  staff  at  Troy  State  University,  is  a  1976  graduate  of 
Mississippi  State  University.  Among  the  many  honors  he 
received  as  an  undergraduate  are  membership  in 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa,  Blue  key,  and  Order  of  Omega, 
of  which  he  was  president.  He  was  chosen  in  1975  for 
membership  in  Who's  Who  Among  Students  in  American 
Colleges  and  Universities  and  was  selected  from  over 


10,000  current  undergraduate  members  of  Lambda  Chi 
Alpha  Fraternity  as  the  recipient  of  the  Fraternity's 
Outstanding  Undergraduate  award.  He  is  currently 
serving  Troy  State  University  as  Executive  Intern  in  the 
Office  of  the  President. 

Mansell  will  leave  Troy  at  the  end  of  the  Summer  in 
order  to  attend  law  school  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi. 
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rovide  money  for  education.  This  progress  is  very 
/ident,  especially  to  those  of  us  who  are  a  little  bit 
Ider  than  the  students  of  today.   I  think  the  greatest 
tep  that  we  have  made  in  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
|on  is  the  fact  that  we  now  have  a  school  system  in 
he  state  of  Alabama  which  puts  every  citizen  —  every 
oung  man  and  woman  -  within  driving  or  bus  dis- 
unce  of  an  institution  of  learning.   No  family,  of  any 
'icome,  regardless  of  how  low,  is  in  a  position  of  not 
leing  able  to  obtain  an  education  for  their  children. 
•  I  think  the  whole  range  of  educational  opportuni- 
les  has  been  enhanced  tremendously  since  I  have 
ben  Governor.   Our  educational  system  has  been  im- 
roved,  because  the  people  of  this  state  wanted  and 
lemanded  that  it  be  improved.   As  their  chief  exec- 
rcive,  I  channelled  their  desires  and  viewpoints  in  the 
jroper  direction.   The  end  result  has  been  that  today 
Jabama  has  one  of  the  finest  educational  systems 
k  the  country  —  from  our  junior  colleges  and 
j.achnical  schools,  to  our  four  year  institutions,  to  our 
jxcellent  graduate  and  professional  programs,  to  you 
ame  it. 


!   Five  years  ago  this  month,  in  the  midst  of  what 
iad  all  the  makings  of  a  very  successful  bid  for 
jie  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  you 
;ere  a  victim  of  an  attempted  assassination.   In  look- 
lg  back  on  this,  do  you  feel  that  this  was  some  kind 
ff  "stop  Wallace"  conspiracy,  or  did  Arthur  Bremer 
et  alone? 

I  will  never  believe  that  Arthur  Bremer  acted  alone, 
have  no  proof  otherwise,  and  I  wouldn't  by  innuen- 
p  indict  any  group  or  anybody  because  that  would 
He  very  unfair  and  improper.   But  I  do  not  see  how  a 
,ian  who  hardly  made  a  living  could  have  equipped 
imself  with  the  guns  and  the  hotel  suites  that  he  had 
jr  could  have  done  the  traveling  and  the  stalking  that 
lie  did. 

I  The  diary  he  wrote,  in  my  judgment,  was  a  diary 
aat  was  self-serving  and  written  for  him.   I'll  never 
jelieve  that  he  wrote  the  diary.   It  seems  that  in  every 
Issassination  or  attempted  assassination  in  recent 
mes  the  person  who  was  involved  happened  to  have 
rritten  a  diary.   There  was  Sirhan  Sirhan  and  Oswald 
'ho  had  diaries,  and  I  don't  know  about  Ray  who 
[pot  Dr.  King,  but  now  this  fella  had  a  diary.   It 
perns  very  unlikely  to  find  that  many  people  having 
paries  involved  in  assassination  attempts.   I  have  no 
i  roof  otherwise  than  that  Bremer  was  a  loner,  but  I 
iO  not  believe  it. 


US.    t 


In  your  recent  autobiography  Stand  Up  For  Amer- 
ica |Doubleday/19761  you  expressed  a  very  strong 
and  abiding  faith  in  this  nation  and  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment.  What  do  you  think  the  immediate  future 
holds  for  the  United  States? 

I  think  this  country  will  continue  to  be  looked 
upon  for  world  leadership.   Therefore,  we  must  re- 
main very  strong;  otherwise,  we  will  lose  our  friends 
in  Japan,  Western  Europe,  and  elsewhere.   We  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  come  to  recognize  that  the  natural  re- 
sources that  created  this  nation's  great  industrial  com- 
plex, provided  such  a  high  standard  of  living  for  us, 
and  helped  keep  alive  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  world  are  finite. 

Our  resources  are  not  infinite,  and  some  day  they 
are  going  to  run  out.    I  look  to  the  people  of  our 
country  as  the  ones  who  have  the  technology  and 
the  ability,  when  they  realize  the  problem,  to  lead 
the  world  in  a  conservation  effort  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  new  technology  which  will  enable  us  to 
survive  and  keep  up  our  standard  of  living. 

I  think  that  the  energy  problem  outlined  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  recently,  even  though  I  don't  agree  with 
all  the  details  of  the  plan,  is  very  necessary.    Unless 
we  recognize  that  our  resources  are  running  out  we 
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are  going  to  find  ourselves  in  the  position  that  the 
President  outlined:  the  possibility  of  losing  our  free 
institutions  because  a  sudden  exhaustion  of  these 
energy  resources  would  close  factories  and  put  peopl 
out  of  jobs,  possibly  cause  riots  in  the  streets,  and 
even  radically  change  our  form  of  government.  Thes 
possibilities  have  existed  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
at  one  time  or  another  as  a  consequence  of  this  kind 
of  situation.  Therefore,  we  are  going  to  have  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  matter  of  conservation  and  the  mattei 
of  developing  new  technology  to  take  advantage  of 
solar  and  other  forms  of  energy. 

What  does  the  current  Governor  of  Alabama  have 
in  store  for  him  in  the  future? 

I  don't  know  if  it's  all  that  important  about  what 
happens  to  this  Governor,  because  I'm  just  one  indi- 
vidual, but  the  people  of  this  State  have  been  ex- 
tremely good  to  me  over  the  years.  There  are  many 
positions  in  private  life  as  high  as  the  Governorship, 
but  in  the  political  world  that  is  the  highest  honor 
they  can  bestow  upon  you.   I  have  received  this 
honor  three  times,  and  my  first  wife,  Lurleen,  was 
Governor  one  term,  and  I  am  very  grateful. 

When  I  go  to  Washington  today  I  know  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate,  as  a  whole,  by  their 
first  names,  and  they  know  me  by  mine.   I  know  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  and  the  Cabinet,  and 
I  know  them  personally.   The  people  of  this  state  are 
responsible  for  my  going  out  over  the  nation  in  polit- 
ical campaigns  that  made  me  known  to  all  those  in 
political  life  and  to  most  of  our  nation.  Therefore, 
for  the  rest  of  my  life  I  would  like  to  do  whatever  I 
can  to  serve  the  people  of  this  state. 

The  philosophical  attitude  that  I  have,  in  itself, 
plus  the  practical  effect  of  being  personal  friends 
with  these  people,  is  in  my  judgment  good  for  the 
state.   Therefore  -  I'm  going  to  run  for  the  Senate. 

Now,  I'm  not  running  for  the  Senate  because  I'm 
hunting  a  job.   I  have  had  a  successful  political  career, 
and  I  could  retire  after  I  leave  office.   However.  I 
don't  think  that  my  experience  should  be  wasted  by 
my  wanting  to  just  take  it  easy. 

I  don't  want  to  say  I  would  be  sacrificing  to  live 
in  Washington,  but  it  would  be  a  little  tedious  for 
me.   I  would  enjoy  it,  though,  and  I  think  it  would 
prolong  my  life  on  top  of  that,  in  the  sense  that  I 
would  be  very  busy  working  for  the  people.   Anyone 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  being  so  active,  and 
now  has  to  be  inactive  so  far  as  walking  and  moving 
about  is  concerned,  needs  to  be  very  busy.   I  want 
to  be  very  busy,  and  I'd  rather  be  busy  for  the 
people  of  the  state  of  Alabama  than  just  for  myself. 

You  have  done  a  lot  for  Alabama  and  for  the 
nation,  and  there  is  no  doubt  you  will  be  remembered 
for  this.   How  would  you  most  like  to  be  remembered 
by  history? 
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Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  do  not  have  any  great 
sise  of  history,  and  I  don't  even  know  if  history  will 
e;r  remember  that  I  was  Governor  —  but  just  say 
tat  they  do  since  you  asked  the  question. 

I  wanted  to  someday  occupy  a  position  so  that  I 
add  tell  the  world  about  the  fine  people  I  was 
rsed  amongst.   1  wanted  to  tell  about  the  years 
c  poverty  they  endured  through  no  fault  of  their 
cm  after  the  War  Between  the  States  when  we  had 
ccupation  instead  of  lend-lease  and  Marshall  aid. 
/I  people,  black  and  white,  were  poor  during  those 
^ars.  We  suffered  through  the  20's  and  30's  with 
aack  of  balance  of  industry  and  agriculture  because 
c  economic  discrimination  placed  upon  us,  including, 
fr  example,  the  matter  of  freight  rate  inequities.   Yet 
\t  overcame  all  of  that  and  never  gave  up. 
!l  would  like  to  be  remembered  as  one  who  had  an 
tiding  faith  in  these  people,  these  Southerners, 
vi om  I  lived  amongst.    I  am  proud  to  have  had  the 
c  portunity  to  let  the  people  know  in  these  United 
Jutes  and  in  the  entire  world,  what  kind  of  people 
t3y  were  and  that  I  was. 


And  tell  the  story  he  has  .  .  .  from  the  shade  of  the 
sreading  magnolia  to  the  shadow  of  New  York's 
syscrapers  .  .  .  from  one  shore  of  our  great  nation 
t  the  other.  His  story  has  been  not  just  of  the 
■nth,  but  of  America.   Rooted  in  his  rural  upbring- 
i*  during  the  poverty-striken  Depression  era,  his 
tiding  faith  in  this  nation  and  in  her  people  is  per- 
Ips  best  expressed  in  the  closing  passage  of  his  new 
i  tobiography  Stand  Up  for  America: 

| "Certainly  our  nation  has  its  faults,  but  in  our  sys- 
Im  of  government  is  contained  the  mechanism  for 
(greeting  them.   I  think  the  record  will  show  that 
lie  United  States  has  corrected  more  of  its  faults  and 
is  overcome  more  of  its  shortcomings  than  any 
Iper  nation  in  all  history.   And  I  think  a  dispassion- 
ie  evaluation  of  our  current  problems  will  reveal  that 
lost  of  them  are  caused  and  contrived  by  people 
*lio  have  somehow  lost  the  simple,  patriotic  faith  of 
<  r  fathers.  They  are  so  intent  on  pointing  out  the 
iDtes  that  they  have  overlooked  the  basic  beauty  and 
iiolesomeness  that  still  prevail  in  our  land  in  our 
ijople. 

llf  my  message  to  my  fellow  citizens  were  to  be 
smmed  up  in  a  single  phrase,  it  would  be:  "Let's 
!and  Up  for  America!" 
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John  Yeackle,  microbiologist  turned  artist,  bega 
his  career  as  a  hobby.  On  weekends,  he  tramped  alon 
the  Gulf  Coast  of  Alabama  painting  shrimp  boats  an 
bayous.  Mainly  a  self-taught  watercolorist,  Joh 
received  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  fundamenta 
of  art  at  Troy  State  University.  In  his  leisure  time  h 
worked  in  glass,  sculpture,  graphics,  and  watercolori 
receiving  award  recognition  in  each. 

His  love  for  the  outdoors  has  drawn  the  artist  t 
his  native  Southern  country  recreating  rural  scene 
with  time-worn  rustic  environments.  In  capturin 
history  with  his  brush,  the  sensitivity  of  the  artist  tj 
nature  and  to  life  itself  can  be  felt  as  one  views  hi 
works. 

Encouraged  by  his  wife  and  three  daughters,  h 
began  a  full-time  career  in  1973.  In  his  mid-thiritie; 
John  has  already  established  himself  as  a: 
outstanding  artist  in  the  Southeast,  represented  i: 
hundreds  of  private  and  several  public  collections.  H 
is  front  cover  artist  for  the  Florida  Veterinary  Jourm 
and  a  contributor  to  the  Georgia  4-H  clu 
Bicentennial  project  of  "History  Through  Art." 

He  has  done  a  number  of  one  man  shows  involving 
Treasure  Art  Gallery,  Chester,  New  Jersey;  Ocmuluc 
Arts,  Macon,  Georgia;  Mobile  Art  Gallery,  Mobile 
Alabama;  Percy  Whiting  Art  Gallery,  Fairhope 
Alabama;  Providence  Gallery,  Mobile,  Alabama 
Biloxi  Art  Gallery,  Biloxi,  Mississippi;  Cypress  Ar 
Gallery,  Ft.  Pierce,  Florida;  Ormond  Beach  Wa 
Memorial  Museum,  Ormond  Beach,  Florida. 

Among  Yeackle's  numerous  recent  awards  are  th« 
following: 

First    Place         Albany    Art    Festival;    First    Place  - 
Eastern  Shore  Art  Association;  First  Place  -  Palatk, 


Art     Festival; 
Festival. 


Second    Place 


Bicentennial    Arti 
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We  wish  to  publicly  thank 
alumnus  John  Yeackle  for  allowing 
us  to  use  his  beautiful  watercolor 
on  the  cover  of  this  issue.  John  and 
his  family  reside  in  Sanford, 
Florida,  where  they  own  and 
operate  the  Buckboard  Gallery.  He 
extends  an  invitation  to  alumni  and 
friends  to  visit  him  when  they  are 
in  the  area.  John's  address  is  Route 
1,  Box  131F,  Sanford,  Florida, 
32771. 
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This  issue  of  The  Troy  Statement  introduces  a 
book  review  section  that  will  deal  with  books  written 
by  members  of  the  TSU  faculty  or  staff,  students  or 
alumni,  or  books  that  have  been  published  by  the 
TSU  Press. 

We  have  no  objection  to  reviewing  a  book  that  was 
first  published  several  years  ago  provided  it  is  still  in 
print  (an  out-of-print  book  is  one  that  is  no  longer 
offered  for  sale  by  the  publisher).  We  believe  a  good 
book  is  still  a  good  book  no  matter  when  it  was  first 
copyrighted,  but  if  our  readers  cannot  buy  it  there 
seems  to  be  little  point  in  reviewing  it. 

Anyone   having   a   book    in   print  that  would  be 
suitable  for  review  as  a  TSU  book  should  arrange  to 
have  a  copy  sent  to  the  following  address: 
Dr.  Joseph  B.  Roberts,  Jr. 
TSU  Books 
Department  of  English 
Troy  State  University 
Troy,  Alabama  36081 
We    would    also    appreciate   information   about   the 
author  and  his  work  that  would  be  relevant  to  the 
review;  i.e.,   would  contribute  to  our  understanding 
and  evaluation  of  the  book  and  justify  its  review  as  a 
"TSU    book/'    We    are    particularly    interested    in 
knowing     the     author's    purpose     in     writing,     the 
particular  political,  social,  philosophic,  or  aesthetic 
movement  with  which  the  author  may  be  associated, 
and   the  particular  qualities  of  the  work  that  may 
attract  readers. 

Comments  from  readers  and  authors  about  our 
reviews  are  invited.  From  time  to  time,  as  space 
permits,  we  will  publish  letters  that  we  believe  would 
be  of  general  interest  —  both  bouquets  and 
brickbats  —  so  let  us  know  your  reactions. 

We  have  selected  for  our  first  review  one  of  the 
literary  highlights  of  the  1976-1977  academic  year 
for  TSU  The  publisher  has  herald  it  a  "Bicentennial 
adventure,"  but  we  believe  Home  of  the  Brave  is  a 
book  that  will  provide  pleasure  and  edification  for 
many  readers  for  many  years  —  for  as  long  as  there 
are  Americans  who  can  read  and  take  pride  in  their 
country. 
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Dr.  John  Alexander  Carroll 

HOME  OF  THE  BRAVE,  a  Patriot's  Guide  k 
American  History;  by  John  Alexander  Carroll  anc 
Odie  B.  Faulk;  Arlington  House,  Publishers;  39( 
pages  text  and  26  pages  index;  $1  2.95. 

The  authors  are  two  prize-winning  historians  o 
national  prominence.  TSU's  Dr.  John  A.  Carroll 
Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science; 
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pd  Professor  of  History,  won  the  1958  Pulitzer  Prize 
i  biography,  along  with  Mary  Wells  Ashworth,  for 
■eorge  Washington:  First  in  Peace.  Dr.  Odie  B.  Faulk, 
hairman  of  the  Department  of  History,  Oklahoma 
tate  University,  won  the  1972  Western  Heritage 
.ward  for  the  best  nonfiction  Western  book  of  the 
ear  and  has  twice  been  nominated  for  the  Pulitzer 
rize  in  history.  The  authors  combine  their  excellent 
ilents  as  writers,  researchers,  and  humanists  to 
roduce  a  lively,  swift-moving,  extraordinary  work  of 
istory  that  is  deserving  of  a  place  on  the  book  shelf 
If  every  literate  American. 

The  word  that  first  comes  to  mind  in  describing 
he  book  is  readable.  This  is  no  dull,  pedantic  work 
lat  plods  along,  cluttered  with  footnotes  and 
cademic  paraphernalia,  citing  dates  and  names  that 
bem  to  have  significance  only  to  the  author  and, 
lerhaps,  other  historiographers.  This  is  a  narrative 
hat  sweeps  through  our  history  like  a  fresh  morning 
reeze,  clearing  away  minutiae  and  revealing  the 
nportant  facts  in  a  language  any  high  school  student 
Jould  understand.  Through  the  use  of  biographical 
ketches  and  anecdotes  about  the  truly  remarkable 
eople  who  contributed  to  the  development  of  our 
puntry,  the  authors  provide  the  readers  with 
ptertainment  and  knowledge  while  imbuing  them 
lith  a  love  of  and  pride  in  their  country  that  some 
podern-day  humanists  would  find  positively 
[hocking. 

Readers,  too,  who  have  been  conditioned  to  the 
seudo-objectivity  of  historians  who  exercise  their 
rejudices  in  the  selection  of  their  materials  and  in 
he  subtle  slant  of  their  language  may  be  shocked  by 
he  boldness  of  Carroll  and  Faulk,  whose  biases  are 
nabashed.  Unashamedly,  these  self-admitted 
onservatives  identify  those  they  consider  to  be  the 
ood  guys  and  the  bad  guys  in  our  history  and  make 
o  bones  about  it.  They,  for  example,  declare  that 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal  did  not  end  the  Depression;  that 
for  all  its  rhetoric,  its  legislation,  and  its  invasion  of 
rivate  and  property  rights,"  it  was  "a  failure."  They 
escribe  Harry  Truman  as  "a  man  of  mediocre 
itelligence  and  few  talents."  No  reader  is  left  in 
oubt  about  the  opinions  of  the  authors  regarding 
(eople  and  events  that  were  prominent  in  the 
levelopment  of  our  nation. 

It  may  not  be  the  proper  way  to  read  a  book  of 
istory,  but  anyone  wishing  to  sample  the  best  that 
lome  of  the  Brave  has  to  offer  should  not  start  with 
he  first  chapters.  The  early  chapters  are  quite 
eadable  and  interesting,  as  are  all  the  chapters,  but 
hey  are  filled  with  more  or  less  the  standard  stuff  of 
Listory.  True,  they  are  enlivened  now  and  then  with  a 
at  of  information  not  generally  known  (Washington's 
irst  military  expedition  "was  a  complete  failure"), 
ait  it  is  in  the  later  chapters,  when  Carroll  and  Faulk 
re  writing  about  their  own  times  and  rendering  their 
adgments  based  upon  their  own  observations,  that 
he  full  quality  of  the  work  is  revealed. 
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Perhaps  the  last  paragraph  in  the  book  will  serve  to 
demonstrate  the  tone,  quality,  and  spirit  of  the 
writing  better  than  a  reviewer's  comments  can.  It 
sums  up  the  thesis  of  the  work  and  the  faith  of  the 
authors  — 

"Also  immutable,  hopefully,  is  the  basic  good 
sense  of  the  American  people  and  their  willingness  to 
work  to  achieve  the  goals  of  a  free  society.  Pioneers 
came  to  this  country  from  Europe  or  were  born  in 
the  East  and  moved  to  the  West.  On  the  frontier  they 
overcame  hardships,  deprivation,  and  want;  they  did 
this  with  sinew  and  spirit  and  great  dreams.  They 
worked  and  they  fought.  They  looked  upon  their 
children  and  wanted  something  better  for  them. 
Some  sought  adventure  and  found  it;  some  tried  to 
start  over,  only  to  fail  again;  some  hoped  to  get 
wealthy  but  few  did.  Yet  these  earlier  Americans 
fulfilled  their  destiny.  They  kept  faith  with  their 
dreams,  with  their  ancestors,  with  their  ideals,  and 
with  their  God.  They  transformed  a  wilderness  into  a 
great  nation  that  gives  the  only  world  leadership 
promising  freedom,  while  simutaneously  offering  an 
example  to  other  nations  of  what  hard  work  and 
spirit  can  do.  As  the  nation  celebrates  its  two 
hundredth  anniversary  as  a  republic  -  and  looks 
forward  to  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  its 
discovery  by  Columbus  —  present  and  future 
Americans  can  afford  to  do  no  less  than  their 
ancestors." 
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The  following  article  is  excerpted  from  an  address 
presented  to  the  Spring  Quarter  Symposium  of  the 
School  of  Business  and  Commerce  by  Mr.  Edward  R. 
Book.  Mr.  Book,  who  is  President  and  Chairman  of 
HERCO  Inc.,  headquartered  in  Hershey, 
Pennsylvania,  was  invited  to  the  Troy  campus  as  a 
Distinguished  Visiting  Lecturer.  In  addition  to  this 
presentation,  Mr.  Book  visited  and  spoke  to  nine 
different  classes  in  the  School  of  Business  and 
Commerce  during  his  two-day  visit. 

Troy  State  University  recognizes  that  in  addition 
to  providing  an  outstanding  permanent  faculty,  it  also 
must  bring  distinguished  leaders  from  business, 
government,  and  the  arts  in  contact  with  its  students. 
The  School  of  Business  and  Commerce  series  of 
symposiums  is  a  part  of  the  University's  overall 
program  to  accomplish  this  objective. 

I  am  here  because  I  have  a  profound  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  the  free  enterprise  system.  When  I 
read  this  note  "Why  choose  the  School  of  Business 
and  Commerce  at  Troy  State  University;  because  it, 
among  other  things,  is  dedicated  to  teaching  the 
philosophies  of  the  free  enterprise  system,  offers 
off-campus  work  experience  through  its  Cooperative 
Education  Program,  and  aids  in  job  placement 
activities  of  its  students"  -  I  could  hardly  say  "no." 

I  think  it  might  be  important  if  I  were  to  quickly 
discuss  just  a  few  facets  of  our  economic  system  in 
the  United  States  of  America  and  in  the  world,  but 
particularly  in  the  United  States,  as  it  relates  to  you 
as  individuals. 

Periodically  you  will  notice  I  will  come  back  to 
you,  you  individually,  because  I  believe  in  you,  I 
believe  that  you,  number  one  you,  are  the  most 
important  asset  that  the  United  States  of  America 
has.  You  are  the  number  one  asset  for  the  State  of 
Alabama  or  Georgia  or  Florida  or  wherever  your 
home  might  be.  You  are  the  most  important  asset 
that  we  have. 

The  system  in  which  you  develop  and  the  system 
that  operates  our  country  and  our  economy  is  going 
to  be   terribly   important   to  you   in  the  future.  An 
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economic  system  is  the  mechanism  by  which  labo 
resources  and  skills  are  brought  together  to  produc 
and  distribute  the  enormous  variety  of  things  peopl 
need  and  want.  These  include  goods,  food,  clothing 
factories,  services,  transportation,  education,  healt 
care,  public  safety,  and  on  and  on  goes  the  lisi 
Knowledge  of  economic  systems  in  other  parts  of  thi 
world  can  help  us  to  understand  our  own  America 
economic  system  better 

Although  economic  and  political  systems  in  eac 
country  are  related  in  important  ways,  we  should  b< 
careful  not  to  confuse  the  economic  with  the  politica 
aspects  in  different  nations.  Capitalism,  as  you  know 
refers  to  a  market  economy  with  resources  ownec 
primarily  by  private  individuals  and  groups.  Socialist! 
refers  to  an  economy  which  depends  heavily  on  tht 
government  to  plan  and  make  economic  decisions  am 
to  own  and  control  important  economic  resources, 

Democracy  is  a  political  system  based  on  individua 
freedoms.  Communism  describes  a  socialists 
economy  ruled  by  a  single  political  party.  In  soim 
nations,  including  our  own,  individuals  are  free  t( 
choose  their  personal  goals  and  to  decide  how  thei 
work  and  resources  will  be  used.  In  other  nations 
only  small  groups  or  leaders  have  this  power. 

We  have  what  is  called   a  market  economy;  thi: 
involves  decision  making  by  three  groups:  consumers 
producers,    and    governments.    Their    decisions    an. 
guided    primarily    by    the    interplay    of  buyers   am 
sellers  in  the  market  place.  Market  economies  can  be    .:  v 
democratic,    as   in   the   United   States,  or  somewhalliier 
more  authoritarian,  as  in  Spain.  The  same  is  true  ofce 
socialist     economies.      In      the     case     of     Sweden   proveir 
democratic      political      processes     guide     a  the ec 
socialist-oriented   economy.    In    the  Soviet   Union  a  rate ir 
socialist   economy    is   ruled    by   a  single  group,  the  idition 
Communist  party.  Recall  what  I  have  said,  that  out      tl 
market  economy  is  controlled  by  three  groups:  the  Urol.  1 
consumers,  the  producers,  and  the  government. 

In  today's  world  most  major  industrial  nations  are 
market  economies,  while  socialism  is  common  among  emble 
developing  nations.  To  understand  and  appreciate  the 
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/nerican  economic  system,  we  need  to  keep  in  mind 
h  difference  between  economic  and  political 
s>tems  around  the  world,  the  results  they  achieve 
gd  individual  freedoms  which  they  allow.  This  is 
vry  important. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  our  government  exercised 
1  tie  control  in  business  matters.  Individuals  made 
gnost  all  of  the  economic  decisions.  Even  in  those 
erly  years  there  was  an  active  national  debate 
cncerned  with  the  extent  of  government 
Irolvement  in  economic  life  —  even  200  years  ago. 
l>day  things  have  become  much  more  complicated, 
jt  Americans  still  exercise  many  freedoms  of 
imomic  choice. 

We  now  have  what  we  may  call  a  mixed  economy, 
i  which  three  groups  play  a  major  decision-making 
i!!e:  consumers  who  look  for  the  best  value  in  return 
I  what  they  spend;  producers  who  seek  the  best 
ipome  for  what  they  offer;  and  governments, 
fderal,  state,  and  local,  which  seek  to  promote  the 
tety  and  welfare  of  the  public  and  to  provide 
■vices  in  the  public  interest.  You  might  think  of 
jfurself  only  as  a  consumer  ,  but  most  people  are 
jirt  of  all  three  groups  —  as  consumers,  as  producers, 
nd  as  voters  helping  to  influence  decisions  made  by 
Ivernments. 

You  will  recall  I  said  that  we're  going  to  talk  about 
17/  and  your  important  role.  I  think  we  often  spend 
jgreat  deal  of  time  in  talking  about  they,  them,  the 
(her  guy,  when  in  reality  we  are  talking  about 
<|rselves.  We  should  do  a  lot  of  finger  bending  and 
ji'int  it  right  back  to  number  one.  Because,  as  I  have 
itlicated,  in  this  economy  we  really  are  part  of  all 
l(ree  groups:  part  of  the  consumer  group  that  spends 
dollars  to  purchase  goods  and  services  and 
ijaterials,  and  part  of  the  producing  group,  because 
tat  is  how  we  made  the  money  in  the  first  place, 
linally  you  play  an  important  role,  the  most 
important  role,  in  government  —  the  development  of 
liiw  these  laws  are  going  to  be  made,  whether  the 
imd  issue  is  going  to  be  a  "go"  or  "no-go"  situation, 
Kcause  your  say,  your  yes  or  no  vote,  often  indicates 
'|iat  might  happen  in  your  community  or  state  and 
i  our  nation. 

Thomas  Jefferson  described  good  government  over 
DO  years  ago:  "Good  government  is  wise  and  frugal 
ij  that  which  shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one 
•lother  and  shall  leave  them  otherwise  free  to 
igulate  their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and 
improvement."  According  to  Webster,  free  enterprise 
fj  the  economic  doctrine  or  practice  of  permitting 
^jivate  industry  to  operate  under  freely  competitive 
wditions  with  a  minimum  of  governmental  control. 
Ilike  those  words,  a  minimum  of  governmental 
ijmtrol.  That's  free  enterprise. 

I  Where  do  we  stand  today?  Does  anything  that  we 
tie  in  our  daily  business  lives  and  in  our  personal  lives 
ilsemble  what's  happening  in  regard  to  that 
iTinition?   Does  our  current  structure  fit  either  of 


these  descriptions?  Let  me  recite  some  statistics  for 
you.  Right  now  we  have  an  army  of  100,000 
regulators  in  11  departments,  44  agencies,  and  1240 
boards,  committees,  and  commissions  of  the  federal 
government  armed  with  more  than  6,000  official 
forms.  Their  administrative  decisions  and  regulations 
number  in  the  trillions  according  to  former  Secretary 
of  Treasury  Simon.  In  my  opinion  the  very  fact  that 
they  exist  and  are  not  under  the  control  of  either 
Congress  or  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
makes  them  unconstitutional. 

I  don't  know  how  we  as  citizens  of  this  country 
tolerate  this  continual  explosion  —  the  regulatory 
explosion  that  is  taking  place  in  our  country.  It  is 
estimated  by  the  Governmental  Accounting  Office 
that  a  cost  of  60  billion  dollars  was  heaped  upon  the 
citizens  of  this  country  because  of  regulations  that 
were  proven  to  be  defective.  Heaven  only  knows  how 
many  billions  of  dollars  are  heaped  upon  us  by 
regulations  that  we  have  no  way  of  proving 
ineffective. 

Let's  look  at  the  regulation  game  or,  as  it  has  been 
called,  "the  regulatory  overload."  When  the  Federal 
Register  was  first  printed  in  1936,  the  listing  of 
government  regulations  issued  in  that  year  required 
2,411  pages;  by  1970,  from  1936  to  1970,  the 
Federal  Register  had  grown  to  20,036  pages.  In  your 
lifetime,  while  you  were  in  high  school,  or  by  1975,  5 
years  later,  it  had  tripled  to  60,221  pages.  Imagine 
that!  You're  to  live  in  that  environment;  you're  to 
work  in  that  environment.  It's  like  walking  in  acres 
and  acres  of  chewing  gum,  or  like  trying  to  swim  in  a 
rubber  sea. 

While  you  are  considering  this  growth  in  federal 
regulation  and  paper  work,  think  of  these  facts  that  I 
find  as  a  source  of  constant  amazement.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  contains  56  words,  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address,      268      words,      the      Declaration     of 
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Independence,  1322  words,  but  a  government 
regulation  on  the  sale  of  cabbages  requires  26,911 
words. 

I  believe  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  our  objective; 
we  have  lost  sight  of  what  government  is  supposed  to 
be  doing  for  us  and  what  it  is  doing  for  us.  We've  lost 
sight  of  "wise  and  frugal"  and  "that  which  shall 
restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another  and  shall  leave 
them  otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of 
industry  and  improvement." 

If  I  leave  nothing  else  with  you,  would  you  please 
remember  this  —  government  never  produces  or 
produced  anything;  it  never  did,  and  it  never  will. 
Whatever  government  gives  to  somebody  else,  it  must 
first  take  away  from  you  and  me.  Government 
doesn't  produce  anything;  you  produce  it.  The  people 
working  produce  it.  Redistribution  of  your  tax 
dollars  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  Government 
service,  it's  called. 

Well,  what  has  this  got  to  do  with  the  free 
enterprise  system?  What  it's  got  to  do  with  the  free 
enterprise  system  is  that  we're  choking  to  death  on 
regulations.  We're  increasing  the  cost  of  all  our 
products  and  services.  With  the  "regulatory  overload" 
we  have  to  add  staff  and  supply  personnel. 

You  all  know  Senator  Schweicker.  Senator 
Schweicker  is  one  of  our  Senators  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  he  mails  a  letter  called  the  "Washington  Report" 
to  his  constituency  in  Pennsylvania,  that's  me. 
Constituency  —  that's  another  name  for  taxpayer.  He 
says  in  his  January  "Washington  Report"  that  he  has 
made  a  great  discovery.  I  quote:  "When  I  came  to 
Congress  in  January,  1961,  the  Federal  budget  was 
97.8  billion  dollars.  I  remember  the  Kennedy 
administration  struggling  to  hold  the  line  because 
they  didn't  want  to  be  blamed  for  being  the  first 
administration  to  break  the  100  billion  dollar  mark. 
Well,  this  year,  friends,  I  want  to  share  with  you,  in 
case  you  haven't  noticed  it,  the  federal  budget  is  a 
whopping  413. 1  billion  dollars."  In  sixteen  years,  not 
bad,  from  97.8  to  413.1.  You  say,  Why  not?  Look  at 
the  inflation;  look  at  the  growth  in  population.  I  say 
to  you,  look  at  this.  In  that  period  of  time  the 
population  has  grown  20  per  cent.  In  that  period  of 
time  inflation,  compounded,  has  grown  89  per  cent.  I 
say  to  you,  during  that  period  of  time  the  cost  of 
government  has  grown  320  per  cent.  I  don't  know 
how  your  math  works  out,  but  mine  says  something 
is  not  working  the  way  it  ought  to.  There  is  a 
problem  somewhere. 

Well,  how  did  it  happen?  I've  been  pretty  hard  on 
government,  but  I'm  really  not  that  down  on 
government.  I'm  as  patriotic  a  citizen  as  anyone  I 
know.  I  love  this  country;  I  love  every  part  of  it.  I 
think  we  are  the  greatest  people  in  the  world.  We  are 
the  most  generous  people  in  the  world.  I  think  that 
we  are  a  concerned  nation.  I  think  that  we  are  a 
dedicated  nation,  and  I  think  that  the  free  enterprise 
system  has  not  done  the  job. 
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We  have  not  told  the  story.  We  have  not  taken  e 
opportunity  to  come  out  and  share  with  each  otl'r 
how  it  works.  I  asked  the  people  who  work  for  r , 
who  number  1500  on  an  annual  basis  and  3000  o? 
seasonal  basis,  to  go  home  and  talk  about  work  at  tl 
dinner  table.  They  said,  "Oh  my  glory,  who  wantst  il  n 
do  that?" 

Well,  we  need  to  talk  about  work.  Jim  Brasher  a 
I  at  dinner  last  night  were  talking  about  the  evoluti  - 
of  this  problem  -  of  why  we  don't  talk  abc 
work  —  why  the  bread  winner  sneaks  in  the  door  a 
sits  down  at  the  table,  and  everyone  has  his  hand  o 
I  think  Jim  made  a  good  point. 

When  you  think  of  the  history  of  the  count 
when  we  were  basically  an  agricultural  society,  ev< 
member  of  the  family  was  a  part  of  the  team,  and  t 
whole  team  contributed  to  the  family's  growth.  T 
little  guys  went  to  the  hen  house  to  bring  the  eggs 
somebody  else  went  to  the  smokehouse  to  bring 
the  bacon,  and  another  member  of  the  family  mig 
have  milked  the  cows  or  brought  them  in  or  put  tht 
out.  So  when  they  sat  around  the  breakfast  tab 
everyone  had  contributed  to  that  family's  welbbeii 

We  still  have  a  lot  of  people  contributing  to  t 
family's  well-being,  but  we  don't  talk  about  it 
those  terms;  it  is  out  of  sight.  All  you  hear  abo 
from  the  "Boob  Tube"  everyday  is  what  is  wro 
with  the  country,  who  needs  additional  services,  wl 
is  not  getting  a  fair  shake,  and  who  wants  moi 
There  is  not  much  talk  about  you,  what  you  can  d 
and  your  importance  in  the  system. 

Your  university   is  dedicated  to  excellence.  Tn 
State     University  —  gateway     to     excellence.     Th 
doesn't  mean  we're  going  to  reward  mediocrity 
Troy    State  University.   That  means  we're  going 
reward    excellence;    we're    going    to    acknowled 
competition.   If  all  of  us  don't  come  to  grips  wi 
some    of  these  problems,  we're  going  to  find  th 
there's  no  more  high  ground  to  go  to.  We're  all  goii 
to  be  on  the  middle  or  the  lower  ground.  And  til 
very  system  that  brought  this  nation  to  this  positic 
will  no  longer  be  available. 

How  did  it  happen?  The  businessman  spent  tc 
much  time  tending  his  business,  too  much  time  in  tl 
office  looking  at  the  bottom  line  or  in  the  plant,  am 
not  enough  time  talking  to  his  own  family,  h 
neighbors,  and  his  own  employees,  telling  them  ho 
the  economic  system  works.  He  should  have  bee 
telling  them  that  every  dollar  of  sales  is  not  prafi 
telling  them  that  nationally  the  average  citizen  thin! 
that  profits  are  80  to  90  per  cent,  when  in  reality  «| 
all  know  they're  4  to  5  per  cent  and  have  been  for  Xh 
past  20  years  on  a  national  basis. 

Sure,  there  are  some  glamour  boys  up  there  wit 
better  returns.  That's  the  kind  of  thing  we  need  t, 
talk  about.  Business  needs  to  talk  that  way.  Fre 
enterprise  isn't  free;  it  never  was.  The  cost  of  fre 
enterprise  is  responsibility,  and  we  are  all  a  part  of  \- 
you  and  I,  individually  and  collectively. 
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jl  want  to  share  one  other  little  document.  It  was 
a  ad  that  appeared  in  US  News  and  World  Report 
niny  months  ago.  It  caught  my  eye  and  I  clipped  it 
ct.  It  says  in  big  headlines,  "Adolph  Katz  can  sing 
t  lay  because  you  gave  your  wife  a  pretty  negligee 
fher  birthday. "  Now  that  is  an  interesting  lead  line. 
Iliought  I'd  better  read  that: 

"The   negligee  made  of  Dupont  nylon  looks 

and  feels  soft  and  luxurious,  so  people  buy  a  lot 

of  them.  Dupont  makes  a  profit  on  its  nylons. 

Part   of   that   profit  goes  to  people  who  have 

[invested  money  in  Dupont,  part  goes  for  taxes, 

and  part  goes  to  help  support  Dupont  Research. 

From     such     research     come     new     products, 

sometimes  whole  new  businesses,  which  means 

(more  jobs,  by  the  way,  and  bold  uses  of  older 

'products.   One  such  use:   surgically  injecting  a 

i tiny  amount  of  specially  treated  Dupont  plastic 

into   a   paralyzed   vocal    cord,    so   hundreds  of 

llpeople  who  could  hardly  speak  can  now  speak 

clearly.  And  cantor,  Adolph  Katz,  silenced  for 

jnine  years,  can  once  more  sing  unto  the  Lord. 

I  Last  year  Dupont  spent  336  million  dollars  on 
v  research.  All  of  it  was  available  because  Dupont 
jjcould  and  did  make  money  on  nylon  and  other 

I  products. 

That's  the  way  our  American  economic 
system  works;  profits  aren't  an  end  in 
themselves,  they're  a  beginning  and  they  make 
good  things  happen.  Probably  the  story  itself  is 
great,  but  what  is  greater  is  that  this  message  has 
.(been  brought  to  you  by  the  Hammermill  Paper 
■jCompany  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  makers  of  fine 
papers.  We're  proud  of  our  economic  system  and 
we  want  you  to  be  proud  too.  Profit  makes  good 

I I  things  happen;  just  ask  Adolph  Katz." 

mat  is  the  free  enterprise  system  expressed  in 
lautiful  terms  on  which  I  don't  think  I  can  improve. 
,Let  me  conclude  with  a  comment  that  I  heard 
^jilliam  Ruckelshaus  make  at  a  commencement 
ijeech  at  our  Milton  Hershey  School  last  year.  It 
Hade  an  impression  on  me,  and  everytime  I  get  a 
wance,  I  like  to  share  it  with  other  people.  He  said, 
'iqual  opportunity  means  an  equal  start,  not  an 
■ual  finish.  In  any  society,  those  that  promise  an 
i  ual  finish  are  taking  away  the  freedom  of  the 
wople." 

There  are  an  awful  lot  of  people  running  around 
if.  is  countryside  trying  to  take  away  our 
J^edom  -  trying  to  tell  us  there's  a  better  way.  We 
kve  a  lot  of  studies,  a  lot  of  cases  to  examine  around 
'lis  world,  to  know  that  our  system  is  still  the  best.  I 
Irmly  believe  that  the  United  States  of  America  is 
Kill  the  greatest  country  in  the  world  and  that  our 
jonomic  system  is  the  best.  But  I  believe  even  more 
ijrongly  that  the  strength  of  this  country  rests  in  the 
:ime  place  now  as  it  did  200  years  ago  —  in  the 
;pople,  and  that  our  greatest  resource  is  the  talent  of 

ese  people. 
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C.  Wade  Segrest  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Alabama 
Independent  Schools  Association 
and  also  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Mid-South  Association  of 
Independent  Schools.  He  is  the 
headmaster  of  Montgomery 
Academy  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama. 
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J.  C.  Crews 

J.  C.  Crews  has  been  named 
General  Accountant  with  the 
Lanett  Group  of  the  Apparel 
Fabrics  Division,  WestPoint 
Pepperell,  located  at  Lanett  Mill, 
Lanett,  Alabama. 

Mr.  Crews  had  been  an  Internal 
Auditor  in  the  company's  Internal 
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Auditing  Department,  West  Point, 
Georgia,  from  June,  1974,  when  he 
joined  WestPoint  Pepperell. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Paula 
Vaughan  of  Geneva,  Alabama,  and 
they  reside  in  Lanett,  Alabama. 
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Edward  "Hoot"  Gibson,  former 
Director  of  Alumni  Relations  at 
Troy  State,  has  been  named 
Manager  of  Manpower  Planning  and 
Recruitment  for  WestPoint 
Pepperell's  Personnel  Services 
Center  in  Shawmut,  Alabama. 

Mr.  Gibson  has  been  associated 
with  WestPoint  Pepperell  for  seven 
years,  most  recently  as  Personnel 
and  Safety  Director  since  1975  at 
the  Carpet  and  Rug  Division's 
Springdale   Plant,   Dalton,  Georgia. 

Prior  to  transferring  to 
Springdale,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Manpower  Planning  Department  at 
the  Personnel  Services  Center  in 
Shawmut  as  Management  Recruiter 
during  the  period  from  October, 
1971,  to  December,  1975. 

Earlier,  he  was  Personnel  and 
Safety  Director  at  the  company's 
Lantuck  Mill,  Fairfax,  Alabama, 
during  1970-71,  and  an 
Employment  Supervisor  at  the 
Personnel  Services  Center  during 
1969-70. 


Hoot  Gibson 


Mr.    Gibson    is    married    to 
former   Patti  Sue  Craig  of  Quin 
Florida,     and      they      have     t 
children:    Christopher    Edward, 
and  Rebecca  Helen,  3. 
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Don  Cro   ilel  to 
[:  Til 
Donald    H.    Crook    Jr.   has  be 

selected     to    appear    in    the    19 
edition  of  Outstanding  Young  M 
in   America.   Don  is  one  of  1 1 ,0i 
young     men     in     America     to 
chosen. 

He  was  elected  District  Direct 
on  April  29th  for  the  Alabar 
Jaycees  and  has  served  the  Prattvil 
Jaycees  as  a  member  of  the  Boa 
of  Directors,  Internal  Vi 
President,  President,  and  Chairrric 
of  the  Board.  In  Don's  first  year  I 
was  selected  the  most  outstandi 
first  year  Jaycee  in  the  state. 

Don  has  also  served  on  the  Boai 
of  Directors  for  the  Autagi 
County  (Alabama)  Fair  Associatic 
for  the  past  4  years  and  served 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  America 
Revolution  Bicentennh 
Commission. 

Don     is    employed    by     Sandc 
Pharmaceuticals   of    Hanover,   Ne 
Jersey.    He    was   selected    Nation   - — 
Sales  Rookie  in  1970  and  honore 
as    Regional    Sales   Leader  in   197-  - — 

Don    is    married    to    the    formi   


. 


Bibie  Shaw  of  Montgomery,  and 
t(y  have  2  children,  Ashley  and 
Carl  ie. 
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Rickey  Shirley  has  accepted  the 
piition  of  Minister  of  Music  with 
t|:  Ridgecrest  Baptist  Church  in 
Cark,  Alabama. 

He  was  called  to  be  Minister  of 
Njisic  at  the  Goshen  Baptist  Church 
ji1  1968  and  was  ordained  a 
lister  of  Music  in  September, 
174. 

Shirley,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
f|y  Shirley  of  Greenville,  has  been 
Coral  Director  of  Carroll  High 
iiool  since  September,  1970.  He 
i  married   and  has  two  daughters. 

Captain  Douglas  L.  Jacobsen  has 

■  en     awarded     a     certificate     of 
liduation    by    the    Air   Command 
ad      Staff      College,      Maxwell, 
liabama. 

(Captain  Jacobsen  completed 
cessary  requirements  through  the 
■  liege's  correspondence  program,  a 
trallel  to  the  10-month  resident 
curse.  The  college  is  part  of  the 
/r  University's  professional 
(ucation  system  and  prepares 
cficers  for  higher  command  and 
siff  positions. 

Wayne  McMillan  has  been 
fiomoted  to  the  position  of 
/(.sistant  Regional  Audit  Manager 
the  Federal  Hi  gh way 
Ip  ministration's  North  Dakota 
•■vision  Office  located  in  Bismark, 
Iprth  Dakota.  He  was  formerly 
oigned     to    the    Administration's 


external  audit  staff  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Wayne  and  his  wife  Terry 
have  a  four  month  old  son,  Michael 
Wayne. 


'71 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Willett  R. 
Stallworth  has  received  the 
Meritorious  Service  Medal  at  Ft. 
Lesley  J.  McNair,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Colonel  Stallworth  was  cited  for 
outstanding  duty  performance  as 
chief  of  the  Fire  Teams  Division 
and  Director  of  Operations  for  the 
Air  Force  Civil  Engineering  Center 
at  Tyndall  AFB,  Florida. 

The  colonel  is  now  a  student  at 
the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  at  Ft.  McNair.  The  college 
provides  specialized  education  in 
the  management  of  logistics 
resources  for  national  security  and 
is  one  of  the  nation's  highest  level 
military  educational  institutions. 


Lt.  Colonel  Stallworth 


'76 


Paul  Clifton  Thornton  has  been 
awarded  a  renewable  fellowship 
from  the  Consortium  for  Graduate 
Study  in  Management  to  pursue  the 
Master  of  Business  Administration 
Degree  at  the  University  of 
Rochester,  beginning  Fall,  1977. 
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Robert  Trimble 

Robert  E.  Trimble  has  been 
named  vice-president  for  financial 
affairs  at  Mobile  College. 

Prior  to  his  coming  to  Mobile 
College,  Trimble  had  worked  as  a 
technical  representative  for  the 
Burrough  Corporation  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  He  was  also  employed  for 
six  years  as  the  director  of  the 
computer  center  at  Samford 
University  in  Birmingham. 

Trimble  is  a  member  of  both  the 
National  Association  College  and 
University  Business  Officers  and  the 
Southern  Association  of  College 
and  University  Business  Officers. 
He  also  holds  membership  in  the 
National  Association  of 
Accountants. 

Trimble  is  married  to  the  former 
Gearline  Gooden  of  Opelika, 
Alabama,  and  the  couple  has  two 
daughters,    Faye  and    Bobbie  Jean. 


Address  Change 


■AME 


NEW  ADDRESS 


. NEAR  GRADUATED 
OLD  ADDRESS 


MAIOR 


PLEASE  INCLUDE  THE  FOLLOWING  ITEMS  IN  THE  I  ROY  STATEMENT: 


If  available,  please  send  picture. 
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Our  Early  Clubs 
The  Gang's  All  Here 

During  the  early  history  of  our  institution, 
extracurricular  activities  were  recognized  as  being 
very  important  to  the  overall  education  of  a  student. 
To  this  end,  organizations  were  developed  to  foster 
ideals  of  scholarly  and  gentlemanly  behavior.  Most  of 
the  first  groups  were  men's  literary  societies,  such  as 
"Baconian  Society,"  founded  in  1888  to  promote  the 
study  of  parliamentary  procedure,  public  speaking, 
forensics,  and  original  essays.  Other  organizations 
followed,  beginning  with  "Alcyone"  in  1895  devoted 
to  music,  readings,  discussions,  and  debates.  In  1900, 
seventy-four  students,  under  the  leadership  of  James 
Wiley,  A.  H.  Henderson,  and  Hunter  Johnson,  formed 
the  "Calhoun  Society."  At  that  same  time,  a  rival 
group  named  "Gladstone"  was  formed,  and  soon, 
during  special  times  such  as  Commencement  week, 
oratory  contests  and  debate  competitions  were 
instituted. 

Other  clubs  concentrated  on  the  religious  activities 
of  the  day.  The  Y.M.  and  Y.W.C.A. 
played  important  roles  in  what 
could  be  called  freshman 
orientation.  Members  would  meet 
new  students  at  the  train  station 
and  conduct  them  to  the  dorms, 
making  their  adjustments  to 
"college  life"  as  smooth  as  possible. 

Unfortunately,  no  explanation  of 
the  two  groups  shown  here  were 
included  in  the  1912  Palladium 
(The  Gang)  or  the  1925  Palladium 
(Jokers)  from  which  they  were 
taken.  One  can  only  guess  at 
whether  they  were  literary, 
religious  or  completely  social. 
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Iroy  Sports 
E^fore  Title  IX 

^n  athletic  Association  was  organized  in  1910  and 

w;  a  notable  factor  in  Troy  Normal's  early  successes. 

Cnposed  of  faculty,  students,  and  alumni,  the  group 

spnsored      events,      bought      uniforms,     and 

rtommended  the  hiring  of  the  first  full-time  coach  iti 

1.  The  importance  of  women's  as  well  as  men's 

rts  was  recognized  long  before  our  present  Title 

regulations.  Troy  Normal  fielded  both  a  women's 

nis  team   and   a   basketball   team   as  can   be  seen 

pitured  here. 


GIRL'S  BASKETBALL  TEAM 
1912 


Anna  Graham     .  . 
Eleanor  Irvin   .  .  . 
Helen  Stephenson 
Mildred  Swift 
Maggie  White 
Florence  Brock 
Sallie  Brantley 
Bessie  Cowart 
Mary  Beth  Ellis 
Sallie  Fleming 
Julia  Murphree 
Mary  Rotenberry 
Beth  White 


Manager 
Captain 


MEN'S  BASKETBALL  TEAM 

1925 

Ross  Ford     Coach 

Grady  Ford     Forward 

Robert  Lewis     Guard 

Julian  Turner     Center 

Ray  Walker Forward 

"Metz."  Faircloth     .  .  .Forward 

J.  D.  McCrory Guard 

Henry  Roper Forward 
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NEWS&  NOTES 

by  Griffin  Lassiter 

Director  of  University  Relations 


Two  probable  candidates  for  the 
1978  gubernatoral  election  in 
Alabama  spoke  at  Troy  State 
University  during  the  spring 
quarter. 

State  Treasurer  Melba  Till  Allen 
said  she  "will  think  about  running 
for  Governor  when  the  time 
comes."  During  questioning  on 
WTSU-TV's  news  program  "Probe," 
Mrs.  Allen  also  took  a  strong  stand 
against  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  saying  there  is  little 
chance  for  ERA  in  Alabama. 

Alabama  Attorney  General  Bill 
Baxley  was  more  positive  in  his 
future  plans  than  Mrs.  Allen.  "If 
the  election  were  today,"  Baxley 
announced,  "I  would  definitely  be 
a  candidate.  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  I  would  like  to  do  for  this 
state  —  things  that  only  a  Governor 
can  do." 

Campus  political  campaigns  were 
also  a  highlight  of  the  quarter  as 
Frank  Espy  of  Prattville  and  Jana 
Jones  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  were 
elected  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Student 
Government  Association. 

Troy  State  will  be  well 
represented  in  the  Miss  Alabama 
pageant  to  be  held  in  the 
Birmingham/Jefferson  Civic  Center 
in  June.  TSU  coeds  who  have  won 
Miss  Alabama  Preliminary  pageants 
are  Cheryl  Biggs  of  Atmore,  Miss 
TSU  1977;  Denise  Ritter  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  Miss  South 
Alabama;  Julie  Sanford  of  Troy, 
Miss  Pike  County;  Deborah  Crew  of 
Montgomery,  Miss  Montgomery 
County;  and  Teresa  Harrison  of 
Brewton,  Miss  East  Central 
Alabama. 

William  J.  Dyess,  a  longtime 
veteran  of  the  United  States 
Foreign  service,  discounted  claims 
that  the  United  States  is  becoming 
a  second  rate  power.  In  an  April 
address  on  the  campus,  Dyess  said, 
'There  always  seems  to  be  a  lot  of 
talk  about  our  relative  military 
strength     around     budget     time. 


However,  the  United  States  is  still 
the  number  one  super  power  in  the 
world,  followed  at  a  respectable 
distance  by  the  Soviet  Union." 

Hollis  Curl,  Publisher  of  the 
Wilcox  Progressive  Era,  won  the 
Grover  C.  Hall  Memorial  Award 
during  Troy  State's  annual  Hector 
Awards  ceremonies.  Curl  was 
awarded  this  highest  of  Hector 
Awards  as  print  and  broadcast 
journalists  from  across  the  state 
were  recognized  for  outstanding 
performance  in  their  profession. 
While  on  campus,  the  journalists 
participated  in  televised  panel 
discussions  of  issues  facing  the 
media.  CBS  television  commentator 
James  J.  Kilpatrick,  syndicated 
columnist  Patrick  J.  Buchanan,  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  attorney  F.  Scott 
Johnson  also  participated  in  the 
daylong  symposium. 

The  symposium  was  dedicated  to 
John  Chamberlain,  the  founding 
Dean  of  the  Hall  School  of 
Journalism.  Chamberlain  will  retire 
at  the  end  of  the  spring  quarter. 

Honors  Day  was  held  on  May 
20th.  In  commenting  on  Honors 
Day,  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Adams  said, 
"The  most  important  element  in 
the  success  of  any  university  is  the 
students.  We  always  enjoy  honoring 
our  students  for  their 
accomplishments." 

TSU's  chapter  of  Omicron  Delta 
Kappa,  national  leadership  society, 
has  named  its  top  honor  after  Dr. 
Adams.  ODK  awarded  the  first 
Ralph  W.  Adams  Cup  to  Deborah 
Benton,  a  senior  from  Troy. 

Troy  State  Professor  of  Political 


TSU  Miss  Alabama  hopefuls  (left  to 
right)  Julie  Sanford,  Denise  Ritter, 
Debbie  Crew,  Teresa  Harrison,  and 
Cheryl  Biggs. 


Science  Dr.  Anthony  Kubek  spen'i 
week  on  the  island  of  Taiwan  at  t; 
invitation  of  the  government  of  \> 
Republic  of  China.  In  a  speech  > 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  f 
the  Legislature  of  Taiwan.  Kub; 
backed  the  human  rights  stand  f 
President  Carter  saying  Carter  h\ 
taken  the  right  road  as  the  leader  " 
the  free  world.  "President  Carte, 
policy  is  still  the  best  weapon 
rally  the  freedom  loving  peof 
who  believe  in  an  extension 
Abraham  Lincoln's  remark  that  tl 
world  cannot  remain  half  slave  a 
half  free." 

Troy  State  continues  to  attr. 
the  highest  calibre  studen 
Announcing  decisions  to  attei 
TSU  were  the  1977  Junior  Miss 
from  Alabama,  Alaska,  Ohi 
Delaware,  and  Louisiana.  They  w 
be  in  this  fall's  freshman  class. 

Hathaijanok  Kritakara,a  grands( 
of  Princess  Rudivoravan  of  Thailai 
began  his  college  studies  at  TS1 
The  Princess  is  the  granddaught 
of  King  Mongkut,  celebrated  on  tl 
stage  and  in  the  books  "Anna  ar 
the  King  of  Siam"  and  "The  Kit 
and  I." 

Janice  Boyd,  a  junior  froii 
Robertsdale,  and  Bill  Wasde 
senior  from  Jay,  Flordia 
selected  Oxford  Scholars  for  197 
The  scholarships  are  awarde 
annually  to  two  TSU  students  an 
are  co-sponsored  by  the  Universit 
and  the  English  Speaking  Union  c 
Montgomery.  They  will  atten 
school  in  England  and  travel  i 
Europe  this  summer. 

Some  of  the  best  entertainmer 
in  the  South  continued  to  com 
from  the  stages  of  Troy  Stat 
University.  The  "Sound  of  th 
South"  presented  its  annual  sprin 
concert  under  the  baton  of  Di 
John  M.  Long.  The  Department  o 
Speech  and  Drama  featured  TSI 
student  actors  in  a  dinner  theatr 
performance  of  "Butterflies  Ar 
Free,"  and  the  Opera  Workshoj 
presented  Mozart's  musica 
masterpiece  "Don  Giovanni."  Th 
TSU  Collegiate  Singers  sang  sue) 
favorites  as  "Steal  Away,"  "I  Writ' 
the  Songs,"  and  "Anthem  fo 
Spring"  in  a  spring  "Pops  Concert. 
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The  Honorable  William  J.  Middendorf 


With  the  Fall  issue  of  1976,  I  began  a  series  of 
■•/tides  about  campus  guests.  As  I  noted  at  that  time, 
Hhave  had  a  most  enjoyable  chore  of  sketching  the 
IP's  who  visit  our  campus  as  guest  lecturers, 
:<bmmencement  speakers,  or  just  famous  people.  This 
li't  new  for  me,  for  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
tletch  and  paint  many  famous  people  throughout  my 
e, 

!  With   this   issue    I    would   like    to   introduce   you 
trough  my  drawings  and  word  sketches  to  another 
ijoup   of  interesting  and  famous  people  who  have 
(sited  our  University. 

'  I   am  very   pleased  to  sketch  these  distinguished 
Isitors  for  I  know  that  they  add  an  important  extra 
■  mension  to  the  total  educational  process  here  at 
Jroy  State  University. 


The  Honorable  William  J.  Middendorf  was  truly 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  visitors  at  TSU.  He 
came  to  conduct  the  Sound  of  the  South  Band  in 
playing  his  compositions.  Besides  being  a  composer, 
he  has  been  a  banker,  a  financial  analyst.  Ambassador 
to  the  Netherlands,  and  Under  Secretary  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  has  been  on  the  board  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the  Wolf  Trap 
Musical  Foundation.  He  has  studied  drawing  and 
painting  and  is  an  ardent  fly  Fisherman. 

The  only  time  Mr.  Middendorf  could  give  me  for 
the  drawing  was  during  an  advanced  drawing  class.  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  mind  if  the  class  watched  me 
do  the  drawing.  He  was  delighted  to  have  them.  As  it 
turned  out  he  taught  my  class  while  I  drew.  He  was 
interested  in  them  and  asked  questions.  He  explained 
to  them  my  method  of  drawing  even  though  he 
couldn't  see  the  drawing.  Mr.  Middendorf  is  a  great 
man  with  genuine  humility. 
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Mr.  Edward  R.  Book 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Book,  one  of  America's  young  tc 
executives,  visited  our  campus  for  a  symposium. M 
Book  is  President  and  Chairman  of  Herco  Inc.,  whit 
is  a  conglomerate  of  some  twenty-five  companies. 

Successful  men  in  all  fields  have  at  least  tw 
common  ingredients:  curiosity  and  enthusiasm.  M 
Book  was  no  exception.  He  came  to  the  studio  t 
pose  for  the  drawing  after  a  full  day  at  th 
symposium,  but  he  was  still  fresh  and  vital.  After 
was  sure  my  drawing  was  on  the  right  track,  I  let  hii 
talk.  He  was  most  generous  in  his  praise  of  TSU,  i; 
students,  and  its  faculty. 


Mr.  Patrick  J.  Buchanan 


Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  nationally  syndicated  columnis 
and  former  speech  writer  and  advisor  to  Presiden 
Nixon. 

He  was  a  good  sitter  and  took  a  very  businesslike 
attitude  in  posing;  however,  I  realized  he  was  ver 
uncomfortable.  I  have  learned  over  the  years  tha 
there  are  a  few  people  who  are  very  uncomfortabli 
when  they  are  studied  intensely.  I  apologized  ant 
finished  the  drawing,  much  to  his  relief,  I  am  sure 
His  wife  liked  it,  and  maybe  that  is  the  one  the  artis 
should  try  to  please  anyway. 


Will  Geer 


I  first  saw  Will  Geer  when  he  played  in  the  New 
York  cast  of  "Tobacco  Road"  in  the  early  forties.  1 
have  followed  his  career  ever  since.  He  is  one  ot 
America's  great  charactor  actors.  But  he  is  more  than 
that,  for  he  is  also  one  of  America's  great  human 
beings. 

The  present  generation  knows  him  as  Grandpa 
Walton  on  T.V.  His  contribution  and  inspiration  to 
young  people  was  most  evident  when  he  visited  the 
TSU  Campus.  Besides  the  performance  he  gave,  he 
visited  classes,  walked  around  the  campus,  and 
wherever  he  went  students  followed,  listened,  and 
asked  questions  as  he  talked  of  life,  love,  and  careers 
and  inserted  quotes  from  Robert  Frost,  Mark  Twain, 
and  others. 
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Dr.  Russell  Kirk 

Dr.  Kirk,  noted  journalist,  author  and  lecturer,  lias 
been  a  commencement  speaker  as  well  as  a  guest 
lecturer  at  TSU. 

Dr.  Kirk's  work  and  reputation  were  well-known  to 
me,  and  I  was  a  bit  surprised  when  I  met  him.  I  had 
expected  an  imposing  scholar.  He  was  a 
mild-mannered  man  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  1  found 
that  our  engaging  hour  of  conversation  gave  me  a 
better  picture.  So  we  talked,  or  rather,  he  answered 
my  questions,  and  I  learned  not  only  by  looking,  but 
also  by  listening. 


Mr.  Henry  J.  Taylor 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Taylor,  noted  journalist,  economist, 
author,  and  ambassador,  gave  the  commencement 
address  at  a  TSU  graduation. 

Mr.  Taylor,  dean  of  American  Newspaper 
Columnists,  was  fascinating  to  draw.  The  whole  time 
I  drew  he  regaled  me  with  many  stories  of  his  varied 
career,  many  of  which  were  historical  events.  The 
amazing  thing  was  that  he  never  lost  the  pose  and 
only  stopped  his  stories  when  I  worked  on  his  mouth. 


Dr.  Paul  Yoder 


Dr.  Paul  Yoder,  composer  and  arranger  of  band 
music  for  over  forty  years,  has  an  international 
reputation.  Since  1971,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
TSU  Music  Faculty  at  least  one  quarter  each  year. 

When  he  walked  into  the  studio  the  first  time,  it 
was  as  though  I  had  known  him  all  my  life.  A  gentle 
man  of  great  talent,  he  was  a  joy  to  draw. 

John  Singer  Sargent  said  that  everytime  he  painted 
a  portrait  he  lost  a  friend.  I  try  not  to,  and  in  Paul's 
case  I  have  made  a  lifelong  friend. 
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The  Air  Force  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
(AFROTC)  Detachment  017  is  one  of  150  Air  Force 
ROTC  units  located  at  universities  throughout  the 
nation.  The  program  at  Troy  State  University  ranks 
among  the  largest  in  the  nation  and  is  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Walter  K.  Hennigan.  Although  it 
is  most  commonly  known  as  the  "ROTC 
department,"  it  is  also  the  Department  of  Aerospace 
Studies.  Thus  Colonel  Hennigan  serves  in  the  dual 
capacity  as  commander  of  a  military  organization  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies. 
The  department  is  involved  in  a  multitude  of 
missions,  activities,  and  services  which  directly  or 
indirectly  affect  most  people  on  campus. 
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OUR  MISSION  SERVES  THE  NATION 


The  mission  of  Air  Force  ROTC  is  to  recruit, 
educate,  and  commission  officer  candidates  for  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  To  obtain  an  officer  force  which 
reflects  a  cross  section  of  college-educated  Americans. 
Air  Force  ROTC  is  integrated  into  the  academic 
structure  of  the  host  universities  and  colleges. 
Students  are  accepted  from  all  academic  fields  of 
study  in  order  to  meet  the  variety  of  requirements  of  i 
the  world-wide  Air  Force  mission. 

When  the  student  has  successfully  completed  all 
academic  requirements  for  graduation,  he  is 
simultaneously  commissioned  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 


:  lars! 


lei  S( 
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r  Force  on  graduation  day.  In  1977,  the 
Apartment  of  Aerospace  Studies  anticipates 
cmmissioning  24  cadets  into  the  Air  Force.  This  is 
i  from  17  commissioned  in  1976,  and  14  in  1975. 
ortly  after  graduation  the  new  Air  Force 
utenants  will  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  many  Air 
l|)rce  bases  throughout  the  world. 

R  FORCE  ROTC  HISTORY  AT  TSU 

jThe   1960's  were  turbulent  times  for  ROTC  units, 

;ld  many  university  presidents  forced  ROTC  units  to 

lave  their  campuses.  During  the  same  period  of  time 

at    ROTC    detachments    were    being    forced    off 

mpuses.    President   Ralph  W.   Adams  was  actively 

ieking   an  Air  Force   ROTC  detachment   for  Troy 

{late  University.  President  Adams  was  successful  in 

tablishing   a   detachment    at   Troy   State   in    1971. 

jring  that  initial  year  the  department  had  a  faculty 

iff     of     two     officers,     and     the     Cadet     Corps 

embership  numbered  38. 

In   1977  there  are  four  faculty  members,  and  the 

)rps  enrollment  has  increased  to  about  200  cadets. 

lese     figures    are    most     noteworthy     when    you 

msider  that  the  Troy  State  main  campus  is  one  of 

e  smallest  universities  hosting  Air  Force  ROTC,  yet 

le  size  of  our  Cadet  Corps  is  among  the  largest  in  the 

lition.  This  development  is  certainly  remarkable,  and 

plonel     Hennigan     has     stated     that     "...  this 

lienomenal     sustained     growth     could     not     have 

jippened    without     the    tremendous    support    and 

•operation  we  receive  from   President  Adams,  Dr. 

ihn  M.  Tong  (Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences), 

e    faculty    and   staff,    and    the    citizens  of  Troy." 

icause      of     this     favorable     environment,     the 

tachment's  future  will  be  just  as  successful  as  its 

ist. 

UALITY  ACADEMICS  ARE  STRESSED 

The  Departm-ent  of  Aerospace  Studies  is 
ructurally  within  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
ie  department  offers  courses  in  management, 
itional  defense  policy,  air  power  history,  and  Air 
Dree  organization.  Every  Air  Force  ROTC  professor 
ust  possess  at  least  a  Master's  Degree  and  be  a 
aduate  of  the  Air  Force's  nationally  acclaimed 
cademic  Instructor  School.  Cadets  augment  their 
ajor  field  of  study  with  18-24  quarter  hours  of 
credited  courses  offered  by  the  Aerospace  Studies 
epartment,  with  the  opportunity  to  minor  in 
erospace  Studies. 

Air  Force  ROTC  offers  two,  three,  and  four-year 
holarships  to  qualified  applicants.  Currently  there 

e  49  TSU  cadets  on  scholarship  --  a 
sproportionately  large  share  when  compared  to 
:her  schools.  These  cadets  receive  tuition,  books, 
es,  and  SI  00  per  month.  This  number  of  recipients 

a  measure  of  the  high  quality  of  students  in  TSU's 


Cadet  Corps,  since  all  scholarship  recipients  compete 
on  a  national  basis.  Further  proof  of  our  AFROTC 
students'  excellence  is  that  75%  of  the  junior  and 
senior  cadets  are  maintaining  a  "B"  or  better 
academic  average.  Ninety-six  percent  of  the  freshmen 
and  sophomore  scholarship  cadets  are  maintaining  at 
least  a  "B"  academic  average. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  DEVELOP 

Field    Training    is    an    important    phase    of   the 
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AFROTC  program  that  is  conducted  each  summer  at 
several  Air  Force  bases  throughout  the  United  States. 
Air  Force  ROTC  students  attend  a  four  or  six-week 
Field  Training  session  during  the  summer  between 
their  sophomore  and  junior  years.  Transportation, 
billeting,  and  meals  are  furnished  to  the  students,  and 
they  are  paid  $345  for  a  four-week  camp  and  $560 
for  a  six-week  camp.  At  Field  Training  students  get  to 
see  an  Air  Force  base  operation,  and  they  are  taught 
management  and  leadership,  military  skills, 
self-discipline,  and  the  significance  of  an  Air  Force 
commission  and  career. 

The  students  receive  about  280  hours  of  training  in 
such  diversified  areas  as  aircraft  and  aircrew 
orientation,  career  orientation,  junior  officer  skills, 
physical  conditioning,  marksmanship,  social  action 
programs,  ethics,  and  survival. 

Field  Training  is  conducted  by  Air  Force  ROTC 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  Several  members  of  Troy  State's 
AFROTC  staff  work  at  Field  Training  bases  each 
summer.  For  this  reason,  the  Department  of 
Aerospace  Studies  does  not  conduct  classes  during 
the  summer  quarter.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Troy  State  cadets  had  the  best  record  in  the  nation  at 
Field  Training  during  the  summer  of  1976.  They  won 
more  awards  and  had  higher  efficiency  ratings  than 
any  other  detachment  in  the  United  States. 

ACTIVITIES  TEACH  LEADERSHIP 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

In  addition  to  the  Corps,  top  quality  cadets  are 
afforded  membership  in  the  Arnold  Air  Society 
(AAS),  a  professional  service  organization  of  Air 
Force  ROTC.  Angel  Flight  is  a  sister  organization  of 
the  AAS  and  is  open  to  outstanding  students  with 
high  academic  and  leadership  achievement.  These 
three  organizations  -  the  Corps,  Arnold  Air  Society 


and  Angel  Flight  -  devote  many  hours  to  activities 
service  for  the  University,  the  city  of  Troy,  and  t 
people  of  Pike  county.  A  few  of  these  activit; 
include  tutoring  at  the  Baptist  Children's  Horr 
showing  films  at  the  Pike  County  Nursing  Horr 
co-sponsoring  the  annual  Red  Cross  blood  drive,  ai 
serving  as  hostesses  in  the  President's  Box  duri 
home  football  games. 
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Those  Who  Fly 
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Some  cadets  are  offered  the  opportunity 
become  Air  Force  pilots  after  commissioning.  The 
who  are  selected  receive  approximately  15  hours 
classroom  instruction  in  navigation,  FAA  regulatior 
fTight  planning,  and  airmanship.  The  classroc 
instruction  is  always  given  by  a  department  facu) 
member  who  is  also  an  experienced  Air  Force  pik 
These  cadets  then  receive  25  hours  of  flig. 
instruction  at  a  nearby  FAA  approved  civilian  flig! 
training  school. 

The  academic  instruction,  in  conjuction  with  tl 
flying  phase,  comprises  our  Flight  Instructic 
Program  (FIP)  and  is  offered  at  no  cost  to  the  cade 
FIP  is  preparatory  for  the  jet  trainer  aircraft  tl 
cadets  will  fly  at  an  Air  Force  pilot  training  base  aft< 
becoming  a  commissioned  officer.  All  then  go  on  1 
become  Air  Force  pilots,  flying  the  world's  finest  jt 
aircraft. 


ft 


Drill  Team  . 


The  most  highly  spirited  group  in  the  Cadet  Corp 
is  the  Drill  Team.  Traditional  heavy  emphasis  on  dr 
has  been  changed  so  that  many  of  the  weekl 
leadership  laboratory  periods  are  now  devoted  t 
group  briefings.  Cadets  who  wish  to  excel  in  drill  d 
so  through  the  cadet  commanded  drill  team.  Tear 
members  develop  their  skills  in  practice  periods  o 
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eir  own  time.  Several  times  each  year  they 
monstrate   drill    maneuvers   at   parades  and   other 

dents.  Academics  are  stressed  by  the  24  members  of 
e  team  as  they  consistently  maintain  above  a  "B" 

jjade  average. 

XOMPLISHMENTS  ARE  IMPRESSIVE 

The  accomplishments  of  Troy  State's  Air  Force 
pTC  organization  are  impressive.  In  just  six  short 
tars  it  has  earned  the  reputation  throughout  the  Air 
force  and  other  university  campuses  as  having  the 
\ry  best  detachment  in  the  nation.  Its  faculty, 
(ganizations,  and  cadets  have  won  state  and  national 
yards  on  several  occasions.  In  1975,  its  Arnold  Air 
!>ciety  was  selected  as  the  "Best  in  the  Nation'"  and 
jceived  nation-wide  publicity.  President  Ford  and 
(overnor  Wallace  personally  congratulated  Troy 
Hate  University  and  the  Air  Force  ROTC  detachment 
■r  this  accomplishment.  In  1976,  the  Troy  State 
.mold  Air  Society  and  Angel  Flight  won  an 
iprecedented  nine  awards  in  the  Air  Force  ROTC 
lutheastern  region. 

,  For  two  straight  years,  Troy  State  detachment 
jfofessors  were  selected  as  the  most  outstanding  Air 
brce  ROTC  professors  in  the  nation.  This  was  the 
rst  time  in  the  history  of  ROTC  that  professors 
:om  the  same  school  won  the  award  in  successive 
"fars. 

In  1974,  1975,  and  1977,  Troy  State  University 
Bets  were  selected  as  the  most  outstanding  cadets  in 
le  Southeastern  United  States  and  won  AFROTC 
jitional  awards  and  scholarships.  A  TSU  cadet  won 
ie  Grissom  Memorial  Scholarhsip  in  1975,  one  of 
i,ily  two  awarded  nationally.  Two  cadets  won 
K-year  pre-dental  scholarships  worth  over  S 50,000, 
wo  of  only  four  awarded  nationally. 

On     three     occasions.     Governor     Wallace     has 

ijrsonally  given  the  annual  Governor's  Award  to  the 

lost   outstanding   cadet    in    the    State  of  Alabama. 

ilnbelievably,  a  TSU  cadet  has  won  this  prestigious 

/ard  each  time  it  has  been  presented.  This  year's 

nner   was   Cadet   Colonel   John    F.    Steinbauer,    a 

isiness  major  with  a  2.89/3.0  grade  point  average. 

IE  BOTTOM  LINE 


We  are  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  our 
:rospace  Studies  Department;  however,  the  most 
lportant  thing  about  Troy  State's  Air  Force  ROTC 
ogram  is  that  it  prepares  a  student  for  a  challenging 
id  rewarding  career  after  graduation.  Early  during 
e  senior  year  the  students  submit  their  preferences 
r  jobs  and  locations.  About  two  months  before 
aduation,  the  excitement  starts  to  mount  because 
FROTC  seniors  begin  to  get  their  long  awaited 
signments.  Before  graduation,  all  cadet  seniors 
low  where  they  will  be  stationed,  what  job  they  will 
ive,   and  when  they  will  report  for  their  new  job. 


They  also  receive  a  letter  from  the  commander  of 
their  new  base  and  have  a  sponsor  at  the  base  who 
will  help  them  to  get  settled  and  meet  people  at  their 
new  locations. 

Graduates  of  the  Air  Force  ROTC  program  at  Troy 
State  go  to  a  wide  variety  of  places  and  jobs  as  Air 
Force  officers.  Troy  State  graduates  are  serving  their 
country  in  the  United  States  and  around  the  world  in 
areas  such  as  flying,  air  traffic  control,  international 
affairs,  missile  control,  space  systems, 
communications-electronics,  aircraft  maintenance, 
computer  systems,  finance,  management  analysis, 
personnel  management,  sports  and  recreation 
management,  social  actions,  education,  public 
relations,  intelligence,  police  administration, 
medicine,  and  many  other  interesting  career  areas. 

As  you  can  tell,  we  are  excited  about  Air  Force 
ROTC  at  TSU.  It  is  an  outstanding  opportunity  for 
our  students  —  and  what  better  way  can  a  university 
serve  than  by  helping  its  country  educate  highly 
qualified  officers  for  the  United  States  Air  Force? 
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A.  Mug.  Large  white  porcelain  mug  trimmed  H.  Pennant.  TSU  pennant  with  red  M.  Child's  Shirt.  Velva  Sheen  100fT  polyestt 
in  gold  with  a  raised  gold  wreath  background,  black  lettering  and  either  the  T-Shirt,  "Troy  State  University"  (wil 
surrounding  the  TSU  Shield.  Great  as  a  Trojan  Head  or  TSU  Shield.  Great  for  the  shield).  White  with  red  and  black  letterin; 
desk  ornament  or  tor  practical  game  room.  Small,  Medium,  or  Children's  sizes:  Small  (6-8),  Mediui 
uses $8.95  each.                                                    Large $2.45,  $3.07  or  $3.92  each.  (10-12),    Large   (14-16) $4.97   eacli 

B.  Cup.  Large  black  porcelain  coffee  cup  lined  I.  Wall  Plaque.  Trojan  Head  wall  plaque  with  N.  Child's  Shirt.  Velva  Sheen  50^  polyeste:, 
in  white,  imprinted  with  the  gold  TSU  silver  lettering  and  silver  and  black  accents  50%  cotton  T-Shirt.  White  with  red  an 
Shield.  Very   handsome $6.59   each.  on  a  red  background.  Light  weight,  wood  silver  Trojan  Head.  Children's  sizes:  Extr 

grain  finish.  14"  x  11" $14.63  each.  small,  Small  (6-8),  Medium  (10-12),  Larg: 

C.  Mug.    Large    black    porcelain   coffee    mug  (14-16) $4.65  each. 

with   raised   gold   wreath  surrounding  the  J.     Wall  Plaque.  TSU  Shield  wall  plaque  in  red, 

TSU  Shield.  Great  for  that  early  morning  white  and  black.  Light  weight,  wood  grain 

eye  opener $7.59  each.  finish.  Great  for  the  office  or  home.  1 5 Va"  TROJANSTUFF 

x  10" $14.63  each. 

U.    Glass.  8oz.  Old  Fashioned  glass  imprinted  The  items  pictured  here  are  available  at  th! 

with  the  Trojan  Head  on  a  red  background.  K.    Adult  Shirt.  Champion  100%  cotton  jersey,  TSU  Bookstore  located  in  the  Ralph  W.  Adanr 

A      very       useful       item      for  "Troy    State."    Blue    or    red    with    white  University  Center  or  by  mail.  When  ordering  b 

entertaining $3.05  each.  lettering.     Adult     sizes:     Small,     Medium,  mail,  indicate  item  letter,  quantity,  descriptiorl 

Large  and  Extra  Large $7.59  each.  size,   and  color.   Send  money  order  or  ched 

E.  Glass.  8  oz.  Brandy  Snifter  imprinted  with  made  payable  to  Troy  State  University: 
the      TSU      Shield.       A      touch      of  L.     Adult  Shirt.  Collegiate  Pacific  100%  cotton  TSU  Bookstore 
elegance $3.65  each.  crew  neck  T-Shirt,  "Nowhere  else  but  Troy  Troy  State  University 

State."    Red    with   white    lettering.    Adult  Troy,  Alabama  36081 

F.  Ashtray.  White  porcelain  ashtray  trimmed  sizes:      Small,     Medium,     Large,     Extra  Prices  include  all  taxes,  shipping  and  handlin 

in    silver    and    imprinted    with    the    TSU                 Large $6.65  each.  charges. 

Shield.     Beautiful     for     the     office     or 
home $4.65  each. 

(i.    Blazer    Patch.    Embroidered   blazer    patch,  nco  err  a 

red  on  black  background.  4"  x  3%".  Wear  HOWELL     ^ISS     REBbCLA 

it  with  pride  to  all  of  our  football  games  J_I  BRA^Y 

this  fall $4.02  each. 

POSTMASTER:    If  undeliverable  please  send  notice  on  form  3579  to  Troy  State 

University,  Box  L,  Troy,  Alabama    36081 — 
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An  Introduction 


In  our  last  issue  I  reported  to  you 
that  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs,  Bob 
Cauthen  was  leaving  our  staff.  I  am 
happy  to  announce  in  this  issue  that 
a  new  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 
has  been  hired. 

Rick  Stetson,  a  graduate  of  Troy 
State  University,  will  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  the  office  on 
September  1,  1977.  He  was  chosen 
from  a  large  number  of  applicants, 
many  of  whom  were  highly  qualified 
for  the  position.  Rick's  qualifica- 
tions and  his  proven  interest  in  his 
Alma  mater  served  to  make  him  the 
obvious  person  for  the  position. 

Rick  has  worked  for  the  Univer- 
sity since  his  graduation.  He  has 
served  as  an  Admission  Counselor 
visiting  high  schools  and  junior 
colleges  throughout  the  region. 
Most  recently  he  has  served  in  the 
very  important  position  of  Director 
of  Veteran  Services.  Rick  was 
commissioned  a  Second  Lieutenant 
in  the  U.S.  Army  after  completing 


Officer's  Candidate  School  in 
January  of  1966.  He  served  a  tour 
of  duty  as  a  Unit  Commander  in 
Vietnam,  and  later  as  an  instructor 
in  the  U.S.  Army  Infantry  School. 
This  military  background  made 
him  a  valuable  counselor  to  the 
large  influx  of  Vietnam  era  veterans 
who  have  been  attending  Troy  State 
University. 

Just  this  March  Rick  received  his 
Master's  Degree  from  Troy  State 
University.  He  earned  this  degree 
while  working  full-time  for  the 
University,  and  participating 
heavily  in  the  affairs  of  his  commu- 
nity. He  is  currently  serving  as 
Councilman,  Town  of  Banks, 
Alabama;  president  of  his  fraternity 
Alumni  Chapter;  Lay  Reader,  St. 
Marks  Episcopal  Church,  Troy; 
member  of  the  Exchange  Club  of 
Troy;  member  of  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  local  American 
Legion  chapter;  treasurer  of  Boy 
Scout  Troop  377;  member  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Civic  Council 
and  was  named  Jaycee  of  the  Year 
in  1976.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Alabama  Veterans  Affairs  Associa- 
tion. 

All  these  activities  served  to  point 
up  Rick's  sincere  interest  in  people 
as  well  as  his  strong  leadership 
traits.  As  an  undergraduate  Rick 
exemplified  the  highest  qualities  of 
student  leadership.  He  participated 
in  theater,  intercollegiate  athletics, 
student  journalism,  and  many  other 
extracurricular  activities  including 
his  fraternity  Delta  Chi.   Because 
of  the  tremendous  amount  of  work 
he  put  into  all  of  these  activities 
he  earned  honors  such  as  "Mr.  TSU," 
Who's  Who  .  imong  Students  of 
.  American  Universities  ami  Colleges, 
Who's  Who  Among  Collegiate 
Athletes,  was  named  the  most  out- 
standing male  graduate,  class  of  1972 
and  perhaps  as  his  highest  honor  he 


was  named  by  his  fellow  leaders  as 
president  of  the  University's  most 
prestigious  honor  society  (now 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa). 

Rick's  hobbies  include  marathoi 
running  and  promoting  fitness  and 
ecology.  Rick  participated  last  yea 
in  the  famous  Boston  Marathon.  It 
is  my  belief  that  Rick  will  bring  th 
same  enthusiasm  to  the  post  of 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs  as  he 
has  to  all  of  his  other  involvements 

Having  been  a  member  of  the 
staff  for  five  years.  Rick  is  very 
familiar  with  the  University  and  its 
procedures.  Rick  has  been  very  in- 
volved with  the  Troy  State  Univer- 
sity athletic  program,  having  an- 
nounced all  the  home  football  and 
basketball  games  since  1969.  Rick 
is  married  to  the  former  Toni 
Dorrill,  a  native  of  Banks,  Alabama 
and  a  1970  graduate  of  Troy  State 
Just  recently  they  became  the 
proud  parents  of  a  new  baby  boy, 
Stephen  Anthony. 

I  know  without  asking  that  each 
of  you  will  give  Rick  your  full 
support  in  his  work  here.  With  this 
we  welcome  Rick  Stetson  as  the 
new  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs. 
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Cover:  Troy  State  artist  Woodi  Ishmael's 
sketch  is  of  Joseph  Macon  Dill,  the 
first  president  of  Troy  Normal  School. 
As  Troy  State  University  celebrates  its 
ninetieth  year  it's  appropriate  that  this 
issue  of  Tlic  Troy  Statement  is  dedi- 
cated to  tracing  the  history  of  the 
school. 

Page  4 

A  Walking  Tour  of  the  Troy  Campus. 
Incoming  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs, 
Rick  Stetson,  starts  at  the  President's 
Mansion  and  "walks"  past  many  of 
the  prominent  landmarks  on  the  Troy 
campus.  The  reader,  by  taking  an 
armchair  tour,  can  learn  the  history 
behind  the  principal  buildings  on 
campus  and  the  men  and  women  for 
whom  they  were  named. 

Page  6 

From  the  Beginning:  A  History  of 
Troy  State  University.  Author,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Scholar,  and  TSU 
Professor  of  History,  Dr.  Ray  Mathis 
takes  a  comprehensive  look  at  the 
development  of  the  institution 
founded  in  1887  as  Troy  Normal 
School.  The  school's  growth  from 
humble  origins  to  its  present  position 
as  third  largest  Alabama  institution 
of  higher  education  (in  terms  of 
degrees  conferred)  is  chronicled  by 
Dr.  Mathis  in  this  historical  account 
of  Troy  State  University. 

Page  27 

About  the  Author.  Writing  history  is 
nothing  new  to  Dr.  Ray  Mathis.  The 
Troy  State  University  Professor  of 
History  has  published  several  books 
on  the  history  of  the  University  of 
Georgia.  The  expertise  gained  through 
his  writings  (he  has  had  numerous 
articles  and  book  reviews  published) 
in  addition  to  his  love  of  history,  en- 
ables Dr.  Mathis  to  give  the  reader  an 
informative  look  at  past  events  con- 
nected with  Troy  State.  A  closer  look 
at  Ray  Mathis  is  found  on  page  29. 
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Page  27 


Page  30 

Alumni  Events:  Fall  is  always  a  season 
of  particular  interest  to  college  alumni 
and  this  year  is  especially  important  as 
the  football  team  prepares  to  face  one 
of  the  toughest  schedules  in  the  school's 
history.  Homecoming  and  Appreciation 
Day  will  be  observed  on  two  separate 
weekends  and  information  concerning 
the  October  8th  TSU  Appreciation  Day 
is  found  on  page  32.  The  preceding 
pages  contain  the  complete  constitution 
for  the  TSU  National  Alumni  Associa- 
tion scheduled  to  be  placed  before  the 
general  membership  for  adoption  at 
the  annual  Homecoming  meeting  on 
October  22.  1977. 


Troy  State  University  is  an  equal  opportunity 
institution  and  as  such  does  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
in  any  of  its  programs  including  admission  of 
students  and  employment.  The  University 
complies  with  Title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972.  Inquiries  concerning  the 
application  of  Title  IX  may  be  referred  by 
employees  to  the  Director  of  Personnel  Services 
at  telephone  number  205/566-3000,  Extension 
332,  or  Room  129  Bibb  Graves  Hall,  and  by 
students  to  the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs. 
telephone  205/566-3000,  Extension  296,  or 
Room  234  The  Adams  Center. 
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TROY  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Established    ns    Troy    State    Normal     School 

by    the    Alabama    Ceneral    Assembly     In     1887. 

The     Alnbnraa     Legislature     has     approved 

the   following    changes    in    the    name: 

TROY  STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE       1893 
TROY  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE    1927 
TROY  STATE  COLLEGE                            1957 
TROY  STATE  UNIVERSITY                     1967 
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The  President's  Home  is  a  beautiful  place  to  be. 
a  walking  tour  of  the  Troy  State  campus.  Generc 
landscaping  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  set  off 
carefully  tended  gardens,  make  the  President's  Hoi 
a  photographer's  delight  in  any  season.  Built  in  19( 
the  brick,  colonial-style  home  blends  in  well  wi 
many  of  the  campus  buildings.  The  prese 
occupants.  Dr.  and  Mr.  Ralph  Adams  are  known  t 
their  gracious  hospitality,  which  is  highlighted  ea< 
year  by  an  open  house  held  after  the  Homecomi 
football  game.  Students,  friends,  and  alumni 
always  extended  a  sincere  welcome  to  the  Presiden' 
Home  and  to  Troy  State  University  by  Dr.  and  Mi 
Adams,  (above) 
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CLEMENTS  HALL 

James  Burns  Clements  Hall  ( 1963)  honors  the  m 

who    served    as    Superintendent    of    Buildings   ai 

Grounds    from    1948    to    1963.    Mr.    Clements  w 

responsible  for  the  planting  of  numerous  trees  durii 

his   tenure    as   Superintendent    to   include    the   pii  ®m 

groves  around  the  President's  Home  and  many  of  tl 

oaks      that      line      McKinley      Drive.      Recent    \%\ 

air-conditioned,  Clements  Hall  houses  212  studenl 

|  lie  ton 

Gra\ 

filings 


ALUMNI  HALL  (A) 


Built  in  1966  for  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  oi 
hundred  thousand  of  which  was  contributed  t(-;r 
private  individuals  and  alumni,  the  primary  men,  §, 
residence  hall  is  designed  to  house  550  student^  tl 
Alumni  Hall  is  composed  of  wings  named  in  honor* 
two  prominent  friends  of  the  University;  Dr.  J.  ( 
Colley  Jr.,  and  the  late  Mr.  Frank  S.  Anderson.  Tl 
fourth  floor  of  Anderson,  or  "B"  wing,  is  home  to  a; 
single  varsity  football  athletes.  Both  wings  contai 
television  lounges  and  adjoin  a  commonly  used  lobt 
area,  recreation  room  and  laundry  facility. 


pin  \ 
BGR. 


STEWART  HALL  (B) 

The  university  dining  hall  is  named  for  the  sixf. 
president  of  Troy  State,  Frank  R.  Stewart.  Locate 
adjacent  to  Alumni  Hall,  the  dining  hall  effective! 
feeds  some   1,500  students  per  meal  by  maintainin 


to  serving  lines  backed  by  a  full-time  staff  of  forty 
v^rkers. 

V\LLACE  EDUCATIONAL  RESOURCES  CENTER 

IfThe  Lurleen  Bums  Wallace  Educational  Resources 
(titer  was  dedicated  in  1970.  The  building's  one 
hndred  thousand  square  feet  provide  a  modern 
wting  for  the  university  library,  printing  presses, 
■otographic  facilities,  audio-visual  center  and 
Issrooms. 

■The  Hall  School  of  Journalism  is  located  in  the 
iucational  Resources  Center  and  facilities  include 
s.dios  and  control  rooms  for  both  radio  and 
(Revision  production.  The  50,000  watt  FM  radio 
stion  (WTSU-FM)  provides  easy-listening  and 
eissical  music  to  a  wide  area  in  south-central 
mbama.  Visitors  can  watch  students  gain  practical 
eperience  in  on-the-air  reporting  and  camera  work 
■"ougli  the  news  and  cultural  programs  carried  two 
■urs  each  day  to  the  local  community  over  cable 
■evision. 

BY  INGRAM  CUMMINGS  MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN 

{The  fountain  located  among  the  pecan  trees  behind 
Bob  Graves  Hall  is  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Foy  Ingram 
f  minings  (TSU  '35)  who  served  as  a  member  of  the 
lucation  Department  from  1937  to  1971.  For  a 
nmber  of  years  Mrs.  Cummings  was  director  of  the 
■by  State  Laboratory  School  and  her  devotion  to 
■ication  is  best  expressed  by  the  words  on  the 
iintain  which  read,  "Her  love  was  her  children." 

BBB  GRAVES  HALL  (C) 

iLong  recognized  as  a  landmark  on  the  Troy  State 
Impus,  Bibb  Graves  Hall  with  its  colonial  style  of 
■hitecture  and  majestic  columns,  is  a  fitting  tribute 
II  the  man  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Education 
Ibvernor."  In  appreciation  for  contributions  made  to 
lucation  during  his  terms  as  Governor  from 
127-31,  and  from  1935-1939,  the  majority  of 
lite-supported  colleges  in  Alabama  have  buildings 
limed  in  honor  of  Bibb  Graves. 
I  Built  in   1929,  Bibb  Graves  Hall  once  housed  the 


library,  student  center  (known  as  the  "canteen")  and 
most  of  the  academic  departments  and  classrooms. 
The  building  currently  provides  space  for  the 
President's  Office,  computer  center.  School  of 
Business,  Center  for  Economic  Studies,  classrooms 
and  business  offices.  An  attractive  patio  area  has 
recently  been  completed  behind  Bibb  Graves  and  the 
building's  interior  is  scheduled  for  renovation  in  the 
near  future. 

CLARENCE  McCARTHA  HALL 

A  teacher  of  history,  English,  and  languages, 
Clarence  McCartha  was  said  to  be  able  to  write  a 
letter  with  equal  facility  in  French,  Hebrew,  Greek  or 
Latin.  The  building  named  for  him  was  built  in  1950 
and  served  as  the  library  for  twenty  years. 
Completely  renovated  in  1971,  McCartha  Hall  is 
presently  utilized  for  classrooms,  pottery  workshops, 
and  houses  the  departments  of  Education, 
Psychology,  and  Aerospace  Studies. 

THOMAS  E.  KILBY  HALL  (D) 

Named  for  the  governor  who  was  instrumental  in 
moving  Troy  State  from  its  location  in  town,  Thomas 
E.  Kilby  Hall  was  the  first  building  constructed  on 
the  new  campus.  Dedicated  in  1929,  the  one-story 
tile  and  stucco  building  in  the  California-Spanish 
design  was  constructed  for  the  University  Laboratory 
School.  Elementary  school  children  were  instructed 
by  Troy  State  education  majors  in  Kilby  classrooms 
for  over  forty  years.  The  building  now  houses  the  art 
department  and  Kilby 's  distinctive  open  courtyard 
provides  a  pleasant  setting  for  the  pre-college  orienta- 
tion picnics  and  band  concerts  held  each  summer. 

JOHN  MALOY  LONG  HALL 

One  of  the  newest  buildings  on  campus  (  1976)  the 
John  Maloy  Long  Hall  is  named  for  the  man  who 
built  the  "Sound  of  the  South"  into  one  of  the  truly 
respected  college  marching  bands  in  the  country.  The 
building   has   a   band  practice   room   equipped   with 

Continued  on  page  28 
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The  Original  Building,  1887 
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As  Troy  State  University  observes  its  ninetieth 
year,  it  is  natural  to  ask  how  the  institution 
originated  and  developed.  This  essay  attempts  to 
answer  the  question  by  setting  the  Troy  experience  in 
historical  perspective  and  by  describing  major  leaders' 
interaction  with  their  peers  and  times.  While  the 
presidential  administrations  provide  the  clearest 
outline  for  the  sketch,  it  is  obvious  that  large  forces 
as  well  as  individuals  have  had  major  roles  in  shaping 
Troy  State's  development. 

The  institution  had  a  modest  beginning  in 
February,  1887.  when  the  Alabama  legislature 
created  the  Troy  Normal  School  for  the  expressed 
purpose  of  training  teachers  for  the  public  elementary 
schools.  Such  is  the  barest  of  fact  from  a  broad, 
interesting  context  which  merits  a  brief  recounting. 
Troy  Normal  was  one  part  of  the  great  dream  that 
southerners  were  dreaming  about  their  society  in  the 
troubled  years  following  Civil  War  and 
reconstruction.  Simply  stated,  it  was  the  dream  of  a 
New  South  which  would  rise  from  the  ashes  of 
destruction.  Part  of  the  dream  was  fantasy,  a  sugar 
coating  for  the  bitter  realities  of  military  defeat, 
political  humiliation,  and  economic  losses. 
Admittedly,  the  physical  deprivations  of  war  and 
reconstruction  were  not  as  great  in  Pike  County  as  in 
some  other  locales.  Yet  the  citizenry  was  southern 
and  resented  Union  victory,  occupation,  and 
reconstruction. 
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Aside  from  simple  fantasy,  however,  the  Ne 
South  dream  was  an  important  means 
psychological  adjustment  for  a  proud  and  religio 
people.  They  needed  to  explain  recent  failures  as  tl 
will  of  God  within  His  providential  plan  for  tl 
South's  future  greatness.  From  the  pulpit  at 
newsprint,  the  explanation  declared  God's  love  f< 
southerners  but  hatred  of  slavery  and  judgment  of 
as  an  evil  institution  which  had  to  be  removed  t 
force  in  order  to  show  the  South  the  advantages  of 
business  economy  based  on  free  wage  labor. 

In  a  word,  the  New  South  creed 
industrialization,  the  hope  of  tomorrow.  But  how  I 
achieve  it?  Those  southerners  with  the  clearest  viae 
of  the  new  order  looked  to  the  North  and  saw  th;1 
industrialization  had  been  supported  by  publ 
education.  To  outdo  the  Yankee  at  his  own  game  an 
fulfill  the  South's  destiny  of  leading  the  nation,  the^ 
"new"  southerners  would  have  to  build  factories  an 
schools.  In  this  way,  Dixieland's  present  pain  caul 
be  presented  as  the  prelude  to  future  fulfillment 
Furthermore,  an  ancient  pattern  of  history  ha: 
recurred  in  that  the  vanquished  had  learned,  lik 
flogged  school  boys,  to  emulate  more  of  the  master'1 
values.  Not  that  the  South's  spirit  was  broken.  F;i 
from  it.  While  outdoing  the  North's  busines 
economy,  that  section  planned  to  remain  southerr 
that  is,  true  to  its  agrarian  virtues  of  family,  churcl 
and  individualism.  I  -'n 
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I  Taking  agrarian  individualism  into  new  business 
•actices  simply  reinforced  the  period's  Social 
arwinism      which     emphasized      unregulated 

mipetition.  the  survival  o(  the  fittest,  and  rule  by 

ic  successful.    Ilie  philosophy,  though,  was  harsher 

word   than   deed,   being  ameliorated  by  Christian 

mianitarianism    and    the    realistic   desire   to  prepare 

,e  general  population  for  supportive  roles  in  the  new 

dustrial  society.  Examples  of  this  would  he  Andrew 

irnegie.    James    B.    Duke,   and   en   a   smaller  scale. 

uirles     Henderson.      Thus,     leaders     of     the     late 

neteenth  century's  Gilded   Age   in   the   North  and 

nith  perceived  that  education  was  the  best  way  to 

low    the  downtrodden  to  prove  their  fitness,  while 

aintaining  "competition"  and  training  the  personnel 

quired  to  staff  an  industrial  system. 

In  this  general  way  (which  was  not  new),  education 

as  linked  with  business.  Not  that  everyone  sat  down 

id      developed      the     arguments.      Yet     southern 

isinessmen    trul\    believed  that  poor  whites  should 

ive    the    chance    to    rise    from    sharecropping   and 

veatshops   to  the  positions  of  clerk  and  supervisor 

■eh    were    already    hovering   on    the    bureaucratic 

pri/on.   And  as  in  all  social  effort,  public  education 

oceeded    from    mixed    motives.    When   it   came   to 

Jabama.    it    was    in    the    company    of  New    South 

■osophy    wherein   business  was  a  type  of  religion 

id  schools  were  a  form  of  church. 

The    section's   drive    for  public  schools  has   been 

Bed  a  revival  and  a  crusade.  This  was  appropriate 

ice  promoters  of  the  "New"  preached  it  with  the 

jrvor  of  Protestant  evangelicals  who  were  indigenous 

>  the  region.  It  was  as  though  business  and  education 

(ere  in  the  air  to  be  inhaled  as  naturally  as  dust  from 

m  and  road.  The  Germans,  who  have  a  way  with 

,ords    and    machines,    call    such    a  spirit   of  a   time 

mfgeist,    which  could   be   transliterated  spirit  of  a 

bople.  This  phenomenon  was  the  social  context  in 

hich  the  Troy  Normal  was  founded  in  1887,  during 

te  same  decade  that  Henry  W.  Grady  was  defining 

le  New   South   in   his   Atlanta   Constitution   and  in 

[her  newspapers  of  the  region. 

In  this  way,  Troy,  Alabama,  as  a  small  town 
pmmitted  to  business  and  social  progress,  could  have 
;  many  as  fourteen  separate  schools  during  the 
B80s.  Apparently,  the  longevity  of  schools  was  less 
brtain  than  a  ride  on  the  railroad  cars  of  the  period. 
let  Troy  was  determined  to  have  both:  trains  and 
ublic  education  had  come  to  stay.  From  the 
Imerican  point  of  view,  the  only  problem  was  to 
nprove  them.  While  inventors  were  making  trains 
per,      normal      education      was     designed      to 


professionalize  teachers,  consolidate  schools,  and 
raise  standards.  Hut  the  lattei  was  a  slow  ami  painful 
route,  and  southeastern  Uabama  was  already  behind 
the  rest  o\  the  state  ami  most  ol  the  nation. 

It  became  the  lot  ami  the  pride  o\  1  roy  to  secure  a 
normal  school  for  that  region  of  Alabama.  I  ocally, 
the  movement  was  led  In  a  lew  citizens  <>l  property 
and  vision  like  the  Murphrees,  Hendersons,  Brantleys, 
Knoxes,  Wileys,  and  others  who  had  generally 
supported  the  Confederacy  with  their  lives  and 
treasure  but  managed  to  save  some  o\  both 
investment  in  the  New  South.  Incidentally,  some 
members  oi~  these  families  would  have  fine  homes  on 
the  then  new  and  fashionable  College  Street  whose 
name  s\  mbolized  a  large  portion  oi'  their  faith  for  the 
future. 

Troy  leaders,  however,  did  not  initiate  the  normal 
movement  in  Alabama.  I  he\  simply  joined  a 
groundswell  that  had  been  sweeping  the  country  since 
1839  when  the  state  o\'  Massachusetts  adapted  the 
European  philosophies  o\'  Pestalozzi  and  Herbart  to 
develop  a  rudimentary  American  school  lor  training 
teachers  in  the  emerging  "science"  of  educating  the 
whole  child.  From  Massachusetts  and  other  New 
England  states,  the  normal  movement  accompanied 
and  improved  the  establishment  o\~  public  school 
systems.  Because  the  lower  South  had  little  public 
education  before  the  Civil  War,  the  normal  idea  was  a 
postwar  development  there. 

In  most  cases,  the  early  normal  schools  were 
separate  from  traditional  colleges  and  universities. 
Such  was  necessary  because  poverty-ridden  mass 
education  by  poorly  paid  teachers  required  rapid  and 
inexpensive  teacher  preparation  that  did  not  initially 
meet  college  level  standards.  Therefore,  traditional 
colleges'  first   response   to   normal   training  was  one 

Freshman  class,  1897-98. 
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Edwin  R.  Eldridge, 

Troy  Normal's  second  president. 


of  disdain.  Later,  colleges  and  universities  repented  of 
their  narrowness,  appended  new  "departments"  (and 
even  schools)  of  professional  education  courses  and 
tried  to  limit  the  growth  of  normal  institutes  by 
preempting  or  improving  on  their  function.  But  this  is 
a  later  story. 

Meanwhile,  the  reconstruction  governments  in 
Alabama  established  public  elementary  education  in 
the  state.  This  created  an  unprecedented  need  for 
teachers  and  mandated  immediate  normal  training. 
By  1874  there  were  normal  schools  at  Florence, 
Huntsville,  and  Marion.  Indicative  of  racial 
segregation  and  the  freedman's  desire  for  schools,  the 
Florence  normal  was  for  whites,  the  other  two  for 
blacks.  After  the  Florence  school  was  established  in 
1872,  the  pattern  developed  of  placing  an  institute 
for  white  teachers  in  each  of  the  state's  four  regions. 
Jacksonville  and  Livingston  Normals  were  begun  in 
1883  to  serve  the  northeast  and  southwest  corners  of 
the  state  respectively.  With  this,  the  supporters  of 
public  education  in  southeastern  Alabama  had  a 
strong  claim  for  establishing  a  teachers  institute  in 
their  area. 

Discussion  of  this  issue  showed  the  legislature 
willing  to  establish  and  maintain  a  southeastern 
Alabama  normal  with  an  annual  fund  of  $3000  for 
salaries.  In  return  the  petitioning  city  should  offer  a 
site  of  several  acres,  a  suitable  classroom  building,  and 
a  staff  for  the  elementary  training  school.  The  last 
was  necessary  if  inexperienced  teachers  were  to 
"practice"  their  craft  under  expert  supervision.  In 
that  day  of  cities'  small  taxing  power  and  few 
services,  the  price  of  the  Troy  Normal  was 
considerable,  almost  four  times  the  state's  annual 
appropriation.  Any  delay  in  establishing  the  school 
must  have  related  to  its  expense  and  some  persons' 
continuing  prejudice  against  public  education.  For 
example,  opponents  of  the  movement  argued  that 
normals  would  create  false  standards,  deprive  older 
teachers  of  their  positions,  and  raise  up  a  profession 
of  the  young  who  would  organize  a  universal 
education  that  would  increase  taxes  and  weaken  or 
destroy  the  more  desirable  and  godly  private  and 
denominational  academies.  Before  Troy  could  bid  for 
the  normal,  this  type  of  local  opposition  had  to  be 
muffled. 
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To   galvanize   support,    Troy's   progressive   scho 
men  and  businessmen  sponsored  public  meetings 
discuss   the    advantages   of  a   normal.   The  institu 
would  also  serve  as  the  city's  elementary  and  hi; 
schools.  The  progressives  succeeded  in  converting 
few  powerful  opponents  like   Frank  Baltzell  of  t) 
Troy   Enquirer.    Ironically,    Baltzell   later   became 
charter  trustee   of  the    normal.   Meanwhile,  by  tl 
autumn    of    1886    the    city    had    met    the    stat 
conditions,  and  Pike's  representative,  S.  J.  McLeod 
Orion,  introduced  the  bill  of  establishment.  With  tl 
bill    pending,    the    local    "steering    committee' 
lobbyists   came    to   include   J.    K.    Murphree,   J. 
Goldthwaite,  O.  C.  Wiley,  T.  K.  Brantley,  J.  B.  Kno 
J.  W.  Hollan,  L.  H.  Bowles,  J.  D.  Murphree,  Sr.,  H. 
C.   Tennille,   J.    W.   Henry,   E.   M.   Shackelford,  ai 
James  Folmar.  These  pillars  of  the  community  we 
assisted  by  another  native,  State  Senator  A.  A.  Wilt 

The  bill  of  establishment  passed  in  tl 
bleak-promising  month  of  February.  And  tl 
founding  fathers  reflected  the  mixed  conditions  ( 
the  season  by  locating  the  insitute  on  the  sma 
William  Murphree  lot  near  the  center  of  town.  Tl 
site  was  a  level  plain  amid  the  city's  hills  and  w; 
bounded  by  College,  Academy,  and  North  Brundidg 
Streets.  The  railroad  and  Railroad  Street  would  com 
later. 

Fulfilling  the  city's  pledge,  the  founders  al< 
directed  construction  of  a  stiff,  two-story,  box-lil 
building  of  eight  classrooms.  It  sat  in  the  middle  < 
the  lot,  peering  toward  town,  a  Victoria 
countenance  under  a  mansard  roof  and  Italiana 
belfry.  This  main  building  was  not  completed  unl 
February,  1888.  Meanwhile,  the  normal's  fir 
students  assembled  in  September,  1887.  Classes  ha 
to  meet  temporarily  in  the  old  Female  Seminary  o 
the  Academy  Street  side  of  the  campus  and  in  tw 
nearby  residences.  It  was  a  small  beginning,  but 
cost  the  city  $11,000  in  capital  investment,  a 
amount  the  state  would  not  match  until  1891. 

The  normal  "belonged"  to  the  town  on  otht 
counts.  Of  the  original  nine  trustees,  five  wer 
Trojans,  as  was  the  first  chairman,  J.  D.  Gardner,  a 
attorney  at  law.  Soon,  when  the  Troy  mayor,  Charle 
Henderson,  was  appointed  to  a  vacancy,  the  ratio  c 
local  trustees  became  six  to  three.  And  whe 
Henderson  quickly  became  permanen 
secretary-treasurer  of  that  body,  he  must  have  bee 
its  most  powerful  member  until  1911  when  on 
state-wide  board  of  trustees  was  appointed  for  all  th 
white  normal  schools. 

Initially,  there  were  twelve  faculty  persons.  Si: 
taught  the  normal  classes,  which  included  the  cit 
high  school,  and  six  taught  the  training  school  grades 
one  through  eight,  which  served  as  the  town' 
elementary.  In  this  way.  the  normal  helpe< 
consolidate  the  city's  school  system  for  whifc 
children.  The  six  divisions  of  the  normal  departmen 
included  several   academic  subjects  in  the  followini 
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toupings:  psychology  and  pedagogy.  English  and 
pence,  mathematics,  classical  and  romance 
iiguages,  music  and  art,  educational  methods  and 
jtictice  teaching. 

The  first  president.  Joseph  M.  Dill,  was  also 
pfessor  of  psychology  and  pedagogy.  A  native  of 
Ijdlas  County.  Alabama,  with  bachelor's  and  master's 
agrees  in  the  liberal  arts  from  Howard  College  (now 
J m ford  University),  he  was  a  traditional  school  man 
no  had  principaled  and  taught  at  the  Troy  Male 
Igh  School  since  1885.  Although  active  in 
ttablishing  the  normal,  the  deaf  and  nonpersonable 
I'll,  a  man  of  detached  expression,  was  ill-prepared 
ti  debate  the  school's  merits  with  the  critics  who 
(intinued  to  attack  it  and  the  whole  normal  idea  for 
;(ars  to  come.  Thus,  he  was  removed  from  the 
jbsidency  at  the  end  of  one  year.  Expressing 
Ipreciation  for  his  services,  the  trustees  offered  him 
cbhair  in  the  school  which  he  declined  before  moving 
li  Bessemer.  Alabama.  Dill's  departure  cleared  the 
m\  for  President  Edwin  R.  Eldridge. 
:In  the  long  run,  however,  the  most  important 
darter  appointment  was  that  of  Edward  M. 
Jiackelford.  This  youthful  professor  of  English  and 
dence  would  in  1899  become  the  third  president  of 
ie  college.  When  the  normal  classes  began  in  1887. 
Ijiackelford  was  twenty-four  years  old,  a  native  of 
|ontgomery  County  and  a  bachelor  of  arts  graduate 
f  the  University  of  Alabama.  Since  1885  he  had 
p£n  Dill's  assistant,  a  teacher  in  Troy  Male  High 
«ool,  and  an  effective  lobbyist  for  the  normal's 
cation  in  this  city.  A  photograph  of  the  original 
culty  shows  young  Shackelford  to  have  been  of 
edium  height,  handsome  and  serious,  with  the  full 
astache  and  folded  arms  of  an  ambitious  and 
efensive  youth.  Not  surprisingly,  he  would  come  to 
brsonify  half  a  century  of  educational  history  at 
rov  State. 


But  any  leader  needs  and  receives  much  assistance. 
And  Shackelford  was  aware  o\'  his  when,  much  later. 
he  recalled  the  original  board's  "delicate"  situation  in 
appointing  the  first  faculty.  There  were  debts  to  be 
paid,  as  with  Dill,  and  famik  connections  to  be 
honored  in  the  cases  of  Shackelford,  Catherine 
Gardner,  and  others.  Gardner  was  the  daughter  of  the 
normal's  first  board  chairman,  while  Shackelford  was 
son-in-law  of  T.  K.  Brantley,  influential  Troy 
merchant  and  chairman  of  the  elementary  school 
board.  These  two  appointments  proved  that  nepotism 
is  not  always  detrimental.  Each  would  have  a  long 
:\nd  fruitful  tenure  in  Troy  State.  Nor  did 
Shackelford's  appointment  as  professor  raise  as  main 
eyebrows  as  his  elevation  to  the  presidency  eleven 
years  later. 

Edward  M.  Shackelford,  president,  1899-1937. 
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In  1887-1888  there  were  eighty  students  in  the 
normal's  three-year  program  of  study.  These  classes 
were  the  equivalent  of  grades  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  in 
a  present-day  high  school.  Soon  a  fourth  year  was 
added,  for  a  grade  twelve  equivalent,  and  by  1915  the 
Troy  Normal  diploma  was  equal  to  a  current  associate 
in  arts  degree  from  an  accredited  junior  college.  That 
academic  status  lasted  until  1929  and  1930;  then  the 
third  and  fourth  years  of  college  work  were  added. 
When  the  Southern  Association  granted  college 
accreditation  in  1934,  the  institution  was  forty-seven 
years  old.  Another  thirty-three  years  would  pass 
before  Troy  State  assumed  university  stature.  Such 
growth  seems  either  rapid  or  slow,  depending  on 
one's  sense  of  time  in  the  overview  of  man's  history 
and  civilization. 

Yet  in  1888  the  immediate  need  was  to  attract 
favorable  attention  and  expand  the  Troy  Normal, 
thereby  undercutting  the  schools's  detractors  who 
would  abolish  or  remove  it.  In  search  of  this  security, 
the  board  followed  Secretary  Henderson's  lead  and 
appointed  Edwin  R.  Eldridge  president  in  1888  for  a 
tenure  which  lasted  eleven  years.  An  Indiana  native, 
professional  educator,  and  pioneer  in  developing 
teacher  training  in  Iowa,  Eldridge  was  considered  an 
authority  in  his  field.  The  aging  and  bespectacled  man 
of  full  beard  and  receding  hair  was  a  capable 
educator,  hardworking  administrator,  and  sometimes 
master  of  the  emerging  medium  of  publicity.  Still,  his 
natural  frailties  served  to  accentuate  his  major 
disadvantage  of  being  a  Yankee.  The  New  South 
might  be  coming  to  terms  with  the  nation's  business 
and  public  education,  but  midwesterners  were  still 
suspect  in  Troy,  Alabama. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Eldridge  had  a  productive 
administration  which  increased  enrollments  and  saw 
appropriations  rise  from  $3000  to  S5000  per  year. 
Still,  his  practices  of  granting  "degrees"  of  dubious 
validity,  of  providing  "extension  work"  of 
questionable  standards,  and  of  "advertising"  Troy  as 
a  full-Hedged  college  were  all  controversial.  While 
some  normal  supporters  believed  Eldridge's  programs 
attracted  too  much  of  the  wrong  kind  of  attention,  it 
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was  actually  his  handling  of  student  fees  that  provi 
his  undoing. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Henderson  disbursed  the  sta 
appropriation.  This  left  Eldridge  to  manage  spec; 
fees  for  extension  work  and  the  like.  While  there  is  i 
firm  evidence  that  the  president  misused  tunc 
Eldridge  lost  the  faculty's  support  by  requiring  the 
to  direct  extension  work  of  embarrassing  quality 
addition  to  their  campus  duties,  even  though  the 
was  little  or  no  extra  income.  Faculty  disgruntleme 
and  Eldridge's  consistent  failure  to  make  fee  accoun 
available  to  the  board  led  to  his  removal  in  1899  eve 
though  Henderson  had  been  a  strong  supporter.  Tl 
well-connected  Professor  Shackelford  led 
faculty's  open  "opposition"  to  Eldridge.  And  fori 
trouble,  Shackelford  was  elected  president. 

Because  the  recent  struggle  had  been  divisive,  th 
new  president's  first  role  was  that  of  reconciler 
this  capacity,  Shackelford  retained  Eldridge's  popul; 
innovation  of  summer  school  lectures  for  in-servic 
teachers  and  allowed  the  controversial  extensio 
program  to  expire.  While  Shackleford  had  to  assuag 
some  trustees,  he  was  relatively  at  home  with  I 
faculty  from  whose  ranks  he  had  risen  in  the  traditio 
of  the  old-time  classical  college  presidents  c 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth-century  America.  Asid 
from  the  summer  school,  Eldridge's  majc 
contribution  was  appointing  capable  faculty  like  C.  L 
McCartha  and  F.  J.  Co  wart  in  sciences,  C.  R.  McCa 
in  languages,  M.  D.  Pace  in  mathematics,  and  E.  \ 
Wright  in  pedagogy.  The  old-time  college  pattern  w< 
also  evident  in  President  Shackelford's  combinatio 
of  administration  and  effective  teaching.  While  h 
originally  taught  English  and  science,  his  later  course 
in  history  and  civics  were  popular  with  students  anil 
facilitated  his  continuing  rapport  with  faculty  in  th 
days  before  much  differentiation  between  professor 
and  administrators. 

As  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  community 
Shackelford  exemplified  the  historical  accommodatioi 
between  this  town  and  its  gown.  There  were  conflict 
here,  as  we  shall  see,  but  no  insurmountable  onesi 
And  Shackelford's  liberal-arts  background  must  havd 
eased  the  minds  of  supporters  who  were  as  interestec 
in  the  academic  offerings  as  those  in  professiona 
education.  The  1902  student  notebook  of  Alfred  E 
Adams  shows  the  academic  quality  of  courst 
requirements.  The  college's  dual  function  of  training 
elementary  teachers  and  providing  liberal  art; 
preparation  for  four-year  colleges  and  the  "higher' i 
professions  of  secondary  education,  ministry,  lawi 
and  medicine  was  at  the  center  of  Eldridge's  problen 
and  of  Shackelford's  largest  test  as  reconciler. 

Although  the  Alabama  normals  were  established  to 
train    elementary    teachers,    their    curriculum,    unti 
1930,    was    largely    academic    or    classical.    It    was 
basically  the  same  as  that  in  traditional  colleges  an 
universities  whose  leadership  feared  the  competitio 
of  the  normals  and  tried  to  limit  their  offerings  a: 
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apwth.  The  problem  was  compounded  by  the  lack  of 
a  Itate  system  of  secondary  schools  which  meant 
thre  were  too  few  high  school  graduates  to  populate 
Abama's  several  colleges  and  universities.  By  1901 
th  University  of  Alabama  under  its  President  John 
W  Abercrombie,  former  state  superintendent  of 
ec  cation,  was  preparing  to  lead  a  double  edged 
trust  for  universal  education  in  the  state.  The  first 
gd  was  a  state  system  of  accredited  high  schools 
w3se  teachers  would  be  trained  by  education 
apartments  or  schools  in  four-year  colleges  and 
uiversities.  In  the  second  place  the  normals  should 
bi  restricted  to  junior  college  courses  for  training 
aimentary  teachers. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  University  of  Alabama 
u  ported  a  plan  to  regulate  the  state's  white  normal 
stools  under  one  unified  board  of  trustees.  When 
th  became  a  reality  for  the  Florence,  Jacksonville, 
L'ingston,  and  Troy  institutions  in  1911, 
Sfckelford  acquiesced  and  probably  cooperated 
jvh  it  because  of  large  political  realities  and  the 
:i/'s  sometimes  short  sightedness  about  his  college's 
iure.  The  University  of  Alabama  was  politically 
pwerful.  And  as  a  loyal  alumnus  of  the  state 
liversity,  Shackelford  received  an  honorary  doctor's 
d^ree  from  his  alma  mater  in  1913.  From  his 
p-spective,  a  unified  board  also  meant  less  direct 
:itrol  of  the  normal  by  the  city  of  Troy  which, 
■etofore,  had  frustrated  his  dream  of  a  new  and 
a  arged  campus.  Parenthetically,  however,  when  the 
kislature  established  one  board  for  the  normals  and 
43wed  the  Tuscaloosa,  Auburn,  and  Montevallo 
iititutions  to  have  separate  bodies  of  trustees,  the 
site  missed  one  of  its  best  opportunities  to  create  a 
iatralized  system  of  higher  education. 

Meanwhile,  the  unified  board  might  limit  the 
g»wth  of  Troy  Normal,  but  it  provided  more 
p)teetion  against  political  enemies.  It  also  gave 
Btsident  Shackelford  a  freer  hand  to  move  the 
aimped  college  to  a  more  spacious  location. 
■hough  the  original  site  was  enlarged  in  1903  by  a 
gjt  of  the  Female  Seminary's  land  on  the  campus' 
■th  side,  that  addition  did  not  offset  earlier 
lonations"  by  the  college  trustees  for  the  railroad 
ai  street  right-of-ways.  The  three- acre  plot  was 
gjjwded  further  by  the  1903  remodeling  and 
?;argement  of  the  drab  Main  building  into  a 
Ban-lined,  neo-classical  structure  suggestive  of 
lomas  Jefferson's  university  architecture.  The  small 
p>t  shrank  further  with  the  new  Carnegie  Library 
bilding  (1908).  It  was  of  classical  facade  and 
bonged  to  the  city  but  was  stocked  and  staffed  by 
lip  college.  More  footage  was  covered  by  the 
■o-story,  white  frame  building  for  manual  training 
Rich  sat  behind  old  Main,  removed  from  the  view  of 
Ibst  campus  photographs. 

jjBecause  this  site  was  surrounded  by  the  town  and 
pilluted  with  the  incessant  noises  of  adjacent  mills 
lid  switching  trains,  Shackelford  longed  to  move  the 


campus  to  a  pastoral  scene  where  the  college  could 
grow  gracefully  with  changing  times.  Nor  was  the 
president  enthused  by  periodic  efforts  to  enlarge  the 
original  site,  a  goal  of  Charles  Henderson  and  other 
town  fathers  who  wished  to  keep  the  college  on  the 
Murphree  lot.  A  major  argument  against  removal  was 
the  cost  of  replacing  the  structures  already  standing 
on  the  original  site.  The  need  for  each  new  building 
resurrected  the  question  of  moving  the  campus  before 
more  money  was  invested  in  the  old  location. 

In  1911  the  legislature  appropriated  $40,000  for 
the  first  women's  dormitory  at  the  Troy  Normal. 
Shackelford  took  this  opportunity  (along  with  the 
recent  replacement  of  the  local  trustees)  to  launch  a 
drive  for  another  campus.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
new  state-wide  board  went  so  far  as  to  purchase 
eighty  acres  of  land  (for  S8400)  at  the  location  of 
present-day  Trojan  Terrace  and  to  have  a  master  plan 
of  development  drawn  by  Charles  W.  Leavitt  of  New 
York  City.  Troy  students'  first  yearbook,  the 
Palladium  of  1912.  published  the  master  plan  for 
developing  the  "Greater  Troy  Normal."  Their  hope, 
however,  proved  premature,  and  removal  was 
stillborn  as  the  state  could  not  fund  the  appropriation 
until  1915,  by  which  time  Charles  Henderson  was 
governor  and  used  his  new  position  on  the  normals' 
board  to  block  removal  of  the  Troy  campus. 

The  women's  dormitory  was  subsequently 
constructed  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  original 
site  and  named  for  Laura  Montgomery  Henderson,  a 
talented  member  of  the  normal's  first  faculty  and 
wife  of  the  incumbent  governor.  The  Shackelford 
forces  might  be  injured  and  insulted,  but  they  could 
wait.  Time  was  on  the  side  of  removal  because  the 
Murphree  lot  was  filled,  there  was  no  satisfactory  way 
to  enlarge  it,  and  student  demand  dictated  growth. 

In  1919  with  the  white  normals  recently 
reorganized  under  the  state  board  of  education. 
Governor  Thomas  Kilby's  administration 
appropriated   S30.000  for  a  new  training  school  at 

Henderson  Hall  Girl's  Dormitory,  1926. 
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Professor  Clarence  McCartha. 

Troy.  Now,  the  governor  himself  intervened  to  assure 
the  city's  purchase  of  the  275  acre  W.  B.  Folmar  farm 
for  $35,000.  Subsequent  purchases  would  increase 
the  campus'  size  to  3  73  acres.  Gradually  in  the  1920s, 
the  pecan  grove  on  the  old  Hilliard  place  one  mile 
southeast  of  Troy  would  become  the  focal  point  of 
college  development.  During  that  decade,  however 
(except  for  the  training  school  in  Spanish-style  Kilby 
Hall,  constructed  in  1924),  the  college  remained 
where  it  was,  awaiting  funds  for  the  new  buildings 
which  were  necessary  for  removal. 

Opposition  to  this  relocation  was  based  on 
finances,  fear,  distance,  and  jealousy.  For  example, 
the  new  campus  would  increase  municipal  debt. 
Selecting  another  site  might  enable  a  neighboring  city 
to  make  a  successful  bid  for  the  college.  The  distance 
to  a  new  campus  could  create  transportation 
problems,  especially  for  children  in  the  training 
school.  And  removal  would  reduce  the  sense  of 
community  and  the  city's  informal  influence.  Some 
town  fathers  must  have  resented  the  centralized 
board  which  since  1911  had  lessened  the  city's  direct 
control  of  the  college.  If  the  move  caused  some 
immediate  schisms,  the  long  range  effect  was  salutary. 
And  Shackelford  remembered  the  necessity  of  good 
community  relations.  As  though  to  dramatize  this 
fact,  in  1925  when  a  swimming  pool  was  constructed 
on  the  new  campus,  it  was  located  on  the  town  side 
of  the  site  and  convenient  hours  were  reserved  for  the 
city  children. 

The  1920s  was  a  decade  of  business  progressivism 
and  paradoxes  like  urban  prosperity  and  rural 
poverty.  In  these  years,  the  eloquent  Shackelford 
calmly     taught    his    classes    and    worked    with    the 
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Alabama  Education  Association  to  inform  aj 
organize  the  people  of  the  state  for  a  lar 
educational  appropriation.  It  passed  in  1927  duri 
the  administration  of  Bibb  Graves,  Alabam; 
"Education  Governor."  With  $400,000  allocated  f 
future  construction  at  Troy,  the  Shackelfo 
administration  proceeded  with  a  new  master  plan  ai| 
blueprints.  Then,  when  the  funds  were  released 
1929,  Graves  and  Shackelford  Halls  were  construct 
posthaste  in  the  timeless  and  tasteful  Georgian  desig 
They  were  occupied  in  1930,  hardly  a  year  after  tl 
financial  crash  that  contributed  to  the  greate 
depression  the  United  States  had  experienced. 

Establishing  the  college  on  the  new  campus  w 
Shackelford's  greatest  triumph.  By  now,  however,  \ 
was  older  and  hoping  for  more  ease  than  these  la 
years  could  afford.  The  campus  was  large  but  in  t! 
rough,  and  the  college  lacked  the  means  to  pt 
teachers,  let  alone  improve  the  physical  appearam 
and  conveniences  of  the  new  place.  Because  of  thi 
early  landscaping  was  donated  by  devoted  citizei 
like  the  Blacks,  Gellerstedts,  Joneses,  Bashinsky 
Brantleys,  Murphrees,  and  others. 

Moving  onto  the  new  campus  also  coincided  wit 
the  board  of  education's  elevating  the  normals  t 
state  teachers  colleges  which  offered  four  years  c 
higher  education  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  As  notec 
this  advancement  was  recognized  by  the  Souther 
Association  of  Colleges  in  1934.  Since  the  school 
inception  in  1887,  then,  the  level  of  course  offerajg 
had  been  raised  by  five  full  years,  from  the  elevent 
grade  of  high  school  to  the  senior  year  of  college 
Needless  to  say,  every  standard  was  not  up  to  th 
limit,  but  all  who  would  run  must  first  learn  to  walk 
and  Troy's  will  to  improve  persisted. 

Despite  a  new  campus  and  college  status,  the  1930,  . 
were   often   bleak    and  discouraging,   particularly  n 
matters  of  finance.  At  one  point,  the  legislature  cuj 
educational   appropriations  by   30  percent  and  stil,  : 
could     not     meet     all     obligations.     Like     teacher 
elsewhere,   Troy    professors   taught    with   salaries  ii 
arrears.  And  such  pressures  took  their  toll,  especially  ,; 
on    the    seventy-year-old   president   whose   ill  healtl 
forced  a  leave  of  absence  in  1933-1934.  Returning  foi 
one  last  year  before  retiring  in  1936,  Shackelford  am 
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ft  entire  college  were  now  depending  heavily  on 
Ian  M.  D.  Pace,  who  was  acting  president  in 
■33-1934  and  appointed  president  for  1936-1937. 
Sackelford,  who  was  as  much  a  teacher  as  an 
a  ninistrator,  relied  on  the  steady  Pace  to  coordinate 
Idemics,  on  the  ministerial  McCartha  to  counsel 
si|dents,  and  on  the  sparkling  Wright  (married  into 
I  influential  Henderson  family)  to  mend  the 
cjlege's  fences  with  the  community.  Protective  of  his 
pwer,  the  courtly  Shackelford  would  consult  Wright 
id  Pace  and  then  make  his  own  decisions.  In  fact 
Fee  was  probably  dean  and  acting  president  because 
cihis  ability  and  non-competitive  nature. 

If  the  college  drifted  a  little  during  Shackelford's 
kit  years,  it  was  understandable  in  light  of  his  age 
ad  health  and  the  economic  regressions  of  the 
pHod.  And  if  this  president  neglected  the  training 
■tool  program  in  the  1930s,  his  permanent  successor 
umld  soon  set  such  aright.  But  before  that  occurred, 
J  A.  Keller,  state  superintendent  of  education,  paid 
Pee  the  compliment  of  appointing  him  president  for 
fe  year.  Pace,  who  had  done  yeoman  service  at  Troy 
see  1891  in  mathematics  and  the  deanship,  was, 
aer  all,  sixty-eight  years  old.  And  Keller  was 
diermined  to  make  a  "permanent"  appointment  at 
Toy  before  leaving  the  superintendency  to  become 
pbident  of  Florence  State  Teachers  College.  For  a 
cnbination  of  political  reasons  (including  the  wishes 
Governor  Bibb  Graves),  Paul  Munro, 
■tarintendent  of  Selma,  Alabama,  schools  was 
iitially  appointed  to  succeed  Pace.  Preferring  the 
hidship  of  the  Columbus,  Georgia,  schools,  however, 

■  nro  declined  the  Troy  position.  At  this  point, 
Qarles  Bunyan  Smith  of  the  Alabama  department  of 
Jiication  was  elected  to  replace  Pace,  beginning  in 
Ibtember,  1937. 

(Matthew  Downer  Pace  was  a  tall,  thin,  taciturn 
In.  Although  absent-minded  and  of  specialized 
location  and  limited  reading,  his  reticence  and  great 
fldness  made  him  a  good  listener  and  a  favorite 
J[isor    of   students    and    alumni.    Of   angular   and 

■  sive  appearance,  he  was  a  capable  teacher  and 
ifninistrator.  A  native  of  Macon  County,  with  the 
xhelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  civil  engineering 


from  Auburn.  Pace  did  private  surveying  and  designed 
some  public  paving  and  sidewalk  projects  in  the  area. 
Fully  capable  of  pressing  Ins  own  interests  but 
content  with  being  professor  and  dean,  he  did  not 
covet  the  presidency  of  Troy  State.  Perhaps  he  lacked 
ambition.  But  all  did  not  read  him  thus.  More  likely, 
any  early  interest  in  the  post  was  dulled  by 
Shackelford's  lingering  administration  and  Pace's 
advancing  years.  As  dean  since  1928  and  rather  old  in 
1936,  the  one-year  appointment  as  president  was 
enough,  and  Pace  appreciated  the  recognition. 
Teaching  math  and  concentrating  on  financing  the 
college  amid  the  continuing  blight  of  depression,  he 
was  an  effective  president.  And  C.  B.  Smith,  as  Pace's 
successor,  found  him  to  be  a  competent  dean,  the 
office  he  reassumed  in  September.  1937,  and  held 
until  his  retirement  in  1941. 

As  the  only  alumnus  elected  president  of  Troy 
State,  Smith's  youthful  experience  exemplified  a  type 
of  student  at  Troy  which  was  probably  the  numerical 
majority  until  the  1940s,  or  later.  It  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  Smith  worked  his  own  way 
from  rural  poverty  through  four  earned  degrees, 
including  the  diploma  from  Troy  Normal  in  1917.  He 
was  born  in  Geneva  County  in  1891  to  a  family  of 
modest  means.  When  his  father  died  eleven  years 
later,  young  Smith  was  left  to  tend  the  farm  and 
study  in  his  spare  time.  Delay  in  completing  an 
elementary  education  in  the  limited  rural  schools  of 
the  period  did  not  lessen  this  youth's  determination 

Governor  Bibb  Graves. 
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to  study  and  improve,  a  goal  inspired  by  his  maternal 
grandfather's  love  of  learning  and  respect  for 
teachers. 

With  meager  financial  resources,  Smith  came  to  the 
Troy  Normal  in  1913  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Asa 
native  of  the  wiregrass  region,  he  chose  this  normal 
because  there  were  no  public  high  schools  to  speak 
of,  and  he  could  not  afford  private  preparation  for  a 
liberal-arts  college  or  the  state  university  which  were 
more  expensive  and  farther  from  home.  (In  the  early 
years,  the  normals  charged  no  tuition  for  future 
teachers.  Later,  small  fees  were  levied  and  gradually 
increased.)  Although  Smith  qualified  for  advanced 
standing  at  Troy,  it  took  him  four  years  to  complete 
the  high  school  and  junior  college  course  due  to  his 
having  to  teach  school  periodically  in  Covington  and 
Crenshaw  Counties  to  pay  for  living  expenses.  Upon 
graduation  with  honors  in  1917  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  he  was  invited  to  teach  in  the  Troy 
summer  school. 

Before  he  entered  military  service  during  the  First 
World  War,  Smith  was  principal  of  the  consolidated 
high  school  in  south  Montgomery  County  at  Ramer. 
After  the  war,  he  was  principal  in  Madison  County 
schools  for  five  years  before  going  to  Tallassee  as 
superintendent  of  the  city  system.  This  last  tenure, 
which  ran  from  1923  to  1935,  was  under  the 
benevolent  paternalism  of  an  humanitarian  mill 
owner  who  once  again  symbolized  the  New  South's 
dual  concerns  for  manufacturing  and  education. 
During  the  turbulent  1920s  of  a  powerful  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  the  political  antics  of  a  Cotton  Tom  Heflin,  and 
the  chronic  agricultural  depression  which  followed 
the  Great  War  the  able  and  ambitious  Smith  earned 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from  Peabody  College 
in  Nashville  and  married  one  of  his  capable  teachers 
at  Tallassee,  Annie  Pearl  Newell  of  Troy.  In  this 
period,  he  also  achieved  considerable  political 
influence    in    Crenshaw,    Madison,    and    Tallapoosa 
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Counties,  especially  in  the  matter  of  electing  st;e 
superintendents  of  education. 

In  1934  Smith's  choice  for  that  office  was  J. 
Keller,  an  attractive  though  somewhat  officks 
public  school  teacher  and  county  superintende:. 
Smith  believed  Keller  to  be  the  most  qualifi 
candidate  due  to  his  commitment  to  upgrade  teaclr 
preparation  and  school  facilities.  When  Keller  wi 
the  election,  Smith  was  credited  with  a  vital  role  i 
the  victory.  This  fact,  as  well  as  his  obvk:s 
qualifications  and  abilities,  explains  Smiths 
appointment  as  director  of  instruction  in  tl 
Alabama  department  of  education.  While  Smits 
initial  salary  in  Montgomery  was  only  half  that  of  t> 
Tallassee  post,  there  was  the  subtle  suggestion  that  I 
was  in  line  for  President  Shackelford's  position  |t 
Troy  which  would  soon  be  vacant  through  Kelle 
incentive  of  pensioning. 

Another  inducement  to  become  state  director 
instruction    was    Keller's    plan    to    send    Smith 
Teachers    College,    Columbia    University,    to    stui 
instruction,     especially     curriculum     developmei 
Smith  complied,   went  to  New  York,  and  return 
home  to  direct  a  state  program  of  curriculum  revisit 
which  was  successful  enough  to  serve  as  his  resear 
project  for  earning  the  doctor's  degree  in  educatii 
from  Columbia  in   1939.  While  this  was  transpirir 
Shackelford  resigned,  and  Pace  was  named  preside   -CIS 
for    one     year.     After    Paul    Munro    declined    tl 
appointment    as    president    of  Troy    State,    Smith     l!t 
qualifications  were  too  strong  to  be  ignored. 

For  this  alumnus-president  of  tall,  trim  form  ai     JPr 
piercing  eye,  it  was  a  quiet  but  satisfying  return 
Troy  in  September,  1937.  Among  other  things,  rece 
events  had  confirmed  his  sense  of  destiny.  But  tl  is  too 
times  were  difficult,  as  all  times  are,  except  that  no  :  com 
the  depression  continued  despite  the  New  Deal,  ar 
totalitarian  aggressors  were  already  practicing  for  tl 
war    which    came    in    1939.    Because    of  econom 
limitations   and   the  very   nature  of  institutions,  c 
change  at  Troy  State  would  occur  within  continuii 
for    a    smooth    transition    of   power.    Still,   Smith 
appointment     was     a    break     with     tradition.     F< 

Matthew  D.  Pace,  Governor  Bibb  Graves  and  graduates. 


)r.  C.  B.  Smith,  president  1937-1961. 

•xample,  Shackelford  had  held  a  liberal-arts  degree 
nd  was  elected  by  a  local  board  of  trustees.  Smith 
vas  a  professional  educator  whose  authority  flowed 
:from  the  board  of  education  in  Montgomery. 

Each  difference  would  have  its  effect,  but  Smith 
vas  too  much  the  traditional  school  man  to  ignore 
(he  continuing  importance  of  local  support  of  his 
dministration.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  sought 
tommunity  counsel,  accommodated  the  town  fathers, 
jnd  they  the  college.  Historically,  this  has  been  a 
•reductive  and  mutually  satisfying  cooperation  which 
s  still  symbolized  by  the  Troy  Chamber  of 
Commerce's  annual  "appreciation  day"  for  the 
miversity.  Such  compatibility  resulted  from  the 
ircumstances  of  the  college's  founding,  the  city's 
ontinued  investment  in  the  university's  future,  and 
ach  administration's  attempt  to  consult  and  serve 
ocal  interests.  Brief  examples  of  mutual 
ccommodation  were  relocating  the  campus  at 
lonsiderable  expense  to  the  city  and  the  college's 
policy  on  football. 

Although  intercollegiate  teams  dated  from  1909, 
»oth  Shackelford  and  Smith  had  misgivings  about 
|xpenditures  on  athletics.  Funds  were  short  and 
jlassroom  needs  were  great.  Yet,  the  larger  Troy 
lommunity  wanted  a  competitive  football  team,  and 
|[  was  retained,  reorganized,  and  supervised  more 
losely  under  Smith.  In  this  vein  of  local  cooperation. 
Ine  of  that  president's  most  popular  building 
kograms     was     the     college's     and     community's 


Memorial  Stadium  which  was  located  in  a  reclaimed 
ravine  on  the  campus'  east  side.  But  the  stadium  came 
later  in  Smith's  administration. 

More  immediately,  the  new  president  moved  with 
greater  speed  in  the  matters  of  initiating  student 
guidance  and  revising  the  college's  professional 
education  curriculum.  Each  program  was  related  to 
Smith's  democratic  philosophy  of  education.  With 
degrees  from  Troy,  Peabody,  and  Columbia,  this 
president  was  a  progressive  educator  who  believed  in 
preparing  the  whole  person  for  an  individually 
fruitful  life  within  an  increasingly  democratic  society. 
His  ideal,  however,  had  been  tempered  in  the  fire  of 
administrative  reality.  And  at  Troy  State,  democracy 
was  limited  by  the  widespread  poverty  of  the  people 
and  the  racial  segregation  of  southern  society.  Until 
the  1940s  and  perhaps  even  later,  this  college  served 
primarily  those  students  whose  educational 
experience  was  similar  to  that  of  C.  B.  Smith  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before.  Understandably,  then, 
this  president  identified  with  the  average  student  at 
Troy,  and  tended  to  overlook  those  who  might  have 
utilized  a  more  diversified  arts  and  sciences  and 
professional  curriculum. 

Whatever  the  local  limitations  on  it.  democracy 
was,  nevertheless,  on  the  rise.  It  was  a  national 
reaction  against  economic  depression  at  home  and 
against  the  totalitarian  extremism  abroad  which 
threatened  world  peace.  As  Americans  openly 
debated  the  viability  of  their  democratic  institutions 
in    a    world    seemingly    gone    haywire,    Troy    State 
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demonstrated  its  faith  in  the  average  person  and  in 
public  education  by  establishing  a  counseling  program 
for  students  and  a  more  progressive  curriculum. 
Basically,  Smith  agreed  with  former  Professor  E.  M. 
Wright  that  while  Troy  students  were  polite,  moral, 
and  intelligent,  they  were  too  often  socially  deficient, 
lacking  the  basic  skills  of  public  speaking  and 
amenities  essential  to  leadership  in  the  educational 
profession,  where  as  yet  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  state's  teachers  had  received  significant 
professional  training.  If  society  depended  on  schools 
for  democracy,  and  if  public  schools  depended  on 
professional  training,  then  the  work  of  the  teachers 
colleges  was  far  from  over. 

Personally,  Smith  was  a  student  of  the  humanities 
and  respected  formal  scholarship.  As  a  professional 
educator,  however,  he  resisted  academic 
specialization.  A  product  and  perpetrator  of 
educational  democracy,  this  president  emphasized 
social  activities,  guidance,  counseling,  the  training 
school,  and  a  revised  curriculum  of  team  teaching  and 
interdisciplinary  content  which  stressed  the  totality 
of  human  experience  and  the  organic  nature  of 
learning.  To  direct  the  guidance  and  counseling 
portion  of  this  program,  the  administration  quickly 
appointed  Claire  Grauel  as  social  director  and 
counselor  at  Troy  State.  With  a  master's  degree  from 
Columbia  and  experience  at  Cornell,  she  began  a 
permanent  program  (perhaps  the  first  in  Alabama) 
which  assisted  student  and  faculty  alike  in  reducing 
"dropouts"  and  improving  social  skills. 

Another  immediate  concern  was  the  training 
school  in  Kilby  Hall  which  was  soon  reorganized 
under  Ethleen  Daniel,  also  a  graduate  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia.  She  and  her  successors  down 
through  Foy  Ingram  Cummings  supported  Smith's 
program  of  imparting  better  methods  to  the  area 
schools  in  ways  which  won  Troy  State  regional 
recognition  and  commendation.  Appointing  the 
Columbia    graduate    I.    A.     Hammer    to    head    the 
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The  campus.  May  1941.  The  present-day  golf  course  area  was 

education     department     was    another    step    towar   sire 
democratic  learning  which  Smith  believed  "should  b  anmei 
made  as  functional  and  as  applicable  to  life  situation  i»e  sj 
as    possible."    Educating    the    whole    person   wouli  kalic 
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equire  a  curriculum  revision  directed  by  Smith  and 
-Jammer  and  assisted  by  the  faculty  for  developing 
arge  systems  of  broad  core  subjects  in  general 
sducation  like  the  bio-social  development  of  man,  the 

Trailers  provided  additional  housing. 


arts  and  music  cores,  and  economic  and  civic  affairs 
Experimenting  with  team  teaching  and  the 
seminar,  it  was  an  innovative  process  that  attracted 
national  attention.  In  1939  the  Troy  Teachers  College 
was  among  the  seven  institutions  in  the  American 
Council  on  Education's  live-year  program  lor 
studying  teacher  training.  While  some  faculty  at  Troy 
had  mixed  feelings  about  these  additional  duties, 
creative  participants  remembered  it  as  an  exciting 
time  to  be  at  the  college.  Some  innovations  like  team 
teaching  and  the  seminar  would  not  survive  the 
buffeting  of  jealous  professionals  and  immature 
students.  Yet.  the  positive  legacies  of  continuing  sell 
study  and  of  institutional  research  would  in 
subsequent  years  assist  several  faculty  members  to 
complete  the  doctor's  degree,  encourage  the 
establishment  of  some  new  courses,  and  assure  the 
maintenance  of  a  general  studies  base  during  the 
widespread  academic  permissiveness  of  the  1960s. 

Because  this  administration  emphasized  teacher 
preparation,  the  college  was  delighted  in  the  1940s  to 
gain  new  opportunities  to  train  secondary  teachers  as 
well  as  elementary  ones.  But  Troy  State  was  not 
consistently  enthusiastic  about  changes  which 
resulted  in  new  or  additional  courses  and  departments 
in  arts  and  sciences,  business,  medical  technology, 
and  engineering.  In  fact.  President  Smith  disapproved 
instituting  the  master's  degree  in  education  (1957) 
because  it  would  dilute  concentration  on  the 
"original  purpose  of  the  college."  Some  of  this 
opposition  to  expansion  stemmed  from  the 
legislature's  unwillingness  to  fund  the  additions. 
Public  pressures  could  force  a  new  program  on  the 
college  which  often  had  to  provide  it  without  benefit 
of  needed  income. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  administration's  resistance 
to  a  general  college  at  Troy  was  more  than  a  matter 
of  funding.  Perhaps  the  traditional  elitism  of  arts  and 
sciences  threatened  Smith's  democracy.  Despite  a 
progressive  philosophy  of  education,  he  also  reflected 
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Miss  Laureson  Forrester  and  class. 

the  agrarian  South's  resistance  to  change  for  change's 
sake.  Although  the  name  was  broadened  to  Troy 
State  College  in  1957,  the  school  was  true  to  its 
original  purpose,  even  as  post-war  expansions  seemed 
to  reduce  the  president's  pleasure  in  direct 
supervision    of    affairs. 

With  refreshing  candor,  Smith  recalls  that  he  was 
rightly  accused  by  some  faculty  of  trying  to  do 
everything  by  himself.  The  former  president  believes 
this  trait  was  the  result  of  having  been  a  principal  and 
superintendent  of  schools  where  he  was  his  only 
administrator.  Then,  on  coming  to  Troy,  he  explains, 
the  college  was  small  (326)  and  became  smaller  (1 19) 
with  declining  enrollments  during  World  War  II.  In 
fact,  for  a  while  after  Pace's  retirement,  Smith  was 
also  the  college  dean.  Then  with  the  pressures  of  large 
student  populations  in  the  post-war  period 
(enrollment  increased  by  500  percent  to  some  1848 
during  Smith's  tenure),  the  president  was  forced  to 
delegate  authority.  Still,  old  patterns  have  a  way  of 
persisting. 

If  the  growth  of  the  college  was  frustrating,  Smith 
nevertheless  met  the  challenge  manfully,  and  nowhere 
more  dutifully  than  in  the  matter  of  new  buildings. 
Here  the  needs  of  an  expanding  student  population 
outran  available  funds.  This  condition  restricted 
planning  and  meant  that  upon  their  completion,  some 
permanent  structures  were  practically  obsolete. 
Coming  to  a  campus  of  three  buildings  in  1937,  the 
Smith  administration  raised  fifteen  sizable  structures 
and  left  plans  for  four  others. 

As  the  principal  planner  for  most  of  the  building 
projects.  Smith's  first  construction  in  1939  was 
Wright  gymnasium  and  the  two  residences  across 
University  Avenue  from  Kilby  Hall.  Early  in  the  war 
years,  the  quick  freeze  and  storage  plant  was 
completed.    Later,    the    postwar  enrollment   of  men 
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under  the  GI  Bill  necessitated  the  Pace  dormito. 
(1947)  to  house  them.  That  same  year  the  heati:; 
plant  was  built,  and  three  years  hence  the  ne' 
McCartha  Hall  received  the  library  of  35,000  volum 
from  the  second  floor  of  Graves  where  they  h; 
resided  since  removal  from  the  downtown  Carneg 
building  in  1930.  By  1951  Memorial  Stadium  w 
near  completion  and  the  new  Cowart  dormitory,  HI 
Pace,  was  temporarily  used  for  men's  housing. 

Also  in  1951,  Eldridge  dining  facility  was  attach 
to  Shackelford  and  showed  the  close  observer  th 
recent  construction  might  retain  the  Georgian  sty 
but  for  want  of  funds  lacked  the  sturdy  decor  > 
those  built  in  1930.  Then,  in  quick  succession,  tli 
college's  first  student  center  was  completed  in  195 
(thereby  relieving  the  diminutive  "canteen"  in  tl 
basement  of  Graves);  Dill  dormitory  in  1959;  Pa- 
annexes  in  1960;  and  finally  McCall  science  buildi. 
and  Smith  auditorium  in  1961.  By  now  t) 
architecture  was  more  functional.  When  Preside] 
Smith  retired  in  this  year,  there  was  also  tr 
beginnings  of  Sartain  gymnasium,  the  president 
home,  the  maintenance  building,  and  anofhi 
dormitory. 

Despite  his  success  as  a  building  administrate 
Smith  disliked  making  bricks  without  straw  whe 
inadequate  appropriations  for  capital  improvement 
required  bond  issues  and  special  student  fees  t 
defray  construction  costs.  Although  appropriatior 
grew  faster  than  enrollment  (800  percent  to  50 
percent),  state  funding  could  not  keep  pace  with  th 
total  budget,  and  student  fees  became  a  large 
percentage  of  the  whole.  Smith  regretted  th 
"undemocratic"  development  which  he  feared  woul 
deny  a  college  education  to  many  worthy  student;  .  r 
The  administration  compensated  some  of  this  witl  ,,.,„ 
war-surplus    barracks    which    served    as    inexpensiv      ) 
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Housing  for  married  students.  These  were  located  in 
the  vicinity  of  present-day  Adams  student  center. 
There  were  also  hard  labor  crews  of  students  who 
earned  some  federal  money  and  improved  the  campus 
by  darning  the  "lagoon"  on  the  college's  north  side, 
grading  the  original  golf  course,  and  assisting  the 
numerous  paving  projects  sponsored  by  the  generous 
highway  department.  Due  to  growing  federal 
assistance,  there  was  a  limited  program  of  student  aid 
put  no  formal  office  for  recruitment  until  1952. 

President  Smith  also  helped  reorganize  the  Student 
boverment  Association  to  serve  as  a  broader  exercise 
In  self-government  for  the  college  community.  With 
the  demise  of  the  old  Calhoun  and  Gladstone  literary 
societies  about  1930,  creative  students  continued 
other  local  clubs.  They  also  wrote  for  the  Tropolitan 
'newspaper  (1931),  the  Palladium  yearbook  (1912), 
and  Three  Five  One,  the  student  literary  magazine 
which  later  evolved  into  Epos:  Voices.  By  the  1940s 
there  were  additional  creative  outlets  in  the 
expanding  programs  of  art,  music,  drama,  and  speech. 
And  in  the  1950s  as  though  to  prove  its 
Contemporaneity,  Troy  State  had  its  occasional  and 
harmless  threat  of  panty  raid. 

The  decade  was  also  one  of  McCarthyism,  loyalty 

oaths,    judicial    desegregation,    and    attempted   state 

interposition.  In  these  controversies,  the  college,  as  a 

ublic  institution,  could  not  afford  a  strong  official 

osition.  Yet,  the  administration  was  known  in  some 

||circles  for  its  moderate  liberalism  which  supported 

he  faculty  and  students  in  a  measure  of  dissent. 

When  President  Smith  retired  at  the  mandatory  age 
f  seventy  in  1961,  he  was  succeeded  at  Troy  by 
rank  R.  Stewart,  the  incumbent  state 
[superintendent  of  education.  As  former  head  of 
Cherokee  County  schools  and  educator  in  his  home 
pf  Piedmont,  Alabama,  Stewart  desired  the  Troy 
position.  His  board  of  education,  which  included 
Governor  John  Patterson,  made  the  appointment. 
[The    new    president's    college    preparation    was    in 


professional  education  and  included  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  Jacksonville  State  College  and  the 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from  Auburn 
University. 

Even  though  he  had  a  history  of  heart  disease, 
Stewart  worked  diligently  to  improve  funding  of  the 
college.  He  also  recognized  the  need  for  internal 
reorganization  at  Troy  State,  particularly  the 
equalization  of  arts  and  sciences  with  education  and 
provision  for  developing  professional  schools  like 
business.  These  steps  would  probably  have  come  with 
time  which  proved  to  be  the  new  president's  dearest 
resource.  With  larger  government  support  of  higher 
education  in  the  1960s,  the  period  was  geared  for 
growth.  An  enrollment  increase  of  25  percent  (  1848 
to  2315)  during  Stewart's  tenure  required  additional 
staff,  dormitories,  and  class  space.  The  most  obvious 
measure  of  this  brief  administration  was  the  building 
program.  Earlier  projects  were  completed  and  two 
additional  structures  were  planned  and  raised.  These 
were  the  Sartain  gymnasium,  three  dormitories 
(Gardner,  Hamil,  and  Clements),  the  president's 
home,  and  the  maintenance  building  -  no  small 
accomplishment  in  less  than  three  years. 

Stewart  was  a  tall,  slender  man  of  thick, 
close-cropped  black  hair,  prominent  nose,  and 
friendly  expression.  Due  to  his  informal  manner, 
great  love  of  students,  high  visability  on  campus, 
deference  to  faculty,  and  enthusiasm  for  athletics,  he 
was  probably  more  available  to  a  larger  portion  of  the 
college  community  than  Smith  had  been  in  his  late, 
busy  years.  Still,  the  administrative  pace  was  taxing. 

President  Stewart  crowns  1963  Homecoming  queen. 
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even  for  the  healthiest  of  people,  and  Stewart  was  not 
well.  Thus,  some  of  his  close  friends  believed  that  the 
pressures  of  the  presidency  contributed  to  his  death 
from  heart  attack  in  March,  1964.  He  was  fifty-four 
years  old.  The  community's  grief  for  this  affable  man 
was  deep  and  long  felt. 

During  the  next  few  months  which  were  required 
to  elect  a  new  head  of  Troy  State,  college  affairs  were 
directed  by  three  men  of  proven  ability  -  G.  R. 
Boyd,  dean;  W.  T.  Wilks,  head  of  science;  and  Clay 
Stabler,  business  manager.  While  the  faculty  and  staff 
tended  the  college's  affairs  through  the  long  days  of 
summer,  quiet  forces  converged  on  Montgomery  to 
observe  the  board  of  education's  selection  of  a  new 
president. 

Nationally  as  well  as  locally,  it  was  a  tense  season 
as  the  turbulent  decade  of  civil-rights  confrontation 
moved  toward  the  political  showdown  of  westerners 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  Barry  Goldwater  in  the 
presidential  contest  of  1964.  While  Alabamians 
prepared  to  opt  for  Goldwater's  new  conservatism 
rather  than  Johnson's  Great  Society,  the  state  board 
of  education  chose  Ralph  Wyatt  Adams  as  the 
seventh  President  of  Troy  State  College.  The  method 
of  Adams'  appointment  was  consistent  with  tradition. 
But  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  professional  educator 
and  that  he  was  a  close  friend  of  Alabama  Governor 
George  C.  Wallace  were  sources  of  minor  controversy. 
Some  of  the  press  which  criticized  Adams' 
appointment  emphasized  his  background  which 
seemed  to  indicate  Governor  Wallace's  influence  in 
the  election. 

Born  in  1915  in  Geneva  County,  the  son  of  Alfred 
E.  and  Eunice  Clements  Adams,  the  youthful  Ralph 
attended  the  Samson  schools  and  the  Lyman  Ward 
Academy  where  he  learned  self-help  and  the  liberal 
arts.      Receiving     the     bachelor's     degree     from 

College  dance  band,  1967. 
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Birmingham-Southern  College  in  1937,  he  went  on  t 
the  University  of  Alabama  for  the  law  degree  (194 
and  firm  friendship  witli  George  Wallace.  In  194. 
Adams  married  Dorothy  Kelly  of  Evergreen 
Alabama,  also  a  graduate  of  the  state  university.  He 
creative  interests  in  business  and  education  havi 
complemented  the  same  in  her  husband. 

Following   the    law   degree,    Adams   did   graduate 
study    at    George    Washington    University    and    th 
University    of  Colorado.    Serving   in    the    Air  For 
during    the    Second    World    War    and    the    Korea 
conflict,  he  retired  from  this  military  service  in  196 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  He  also  rose  tc 
the  rank  of  major  general  in  the  Alabama  Nation 
Guard.    In    addition  to  successful  business  interest 
(real    estate,    insurance,   and   banking)   and  politic 
experience  as  a  judge  in  Tuscaloosa,  Adams  had 
these  years  taught  at  the  University  of  Colorado  an< 
been    assistant    dean    and    acting    dean    of  the    Aii 
University  Law  School.  As  a  close  friend  of  Governoi 
Wallace    who    was    first    elected   to   that  position 
1962,  Adams  was  subsequently  named  by  President] 
John    F.    Kennedy    to   be    the   director   of  selectivel 
service    in    Alabama.    In    1963-1964   Adams   was  a 
member  of  the  governor's  cabinet. 

Meanwhile,  when  the  board  of  education  delayed 
the  appointment  of  Troy  State's  president  from 
March  until  August.  1964,  there  appeared  to  be  some 
indecision.  Although  applicants  were  not  lacking. 
Adams  reports  that  he  did  not  seek  the  post.  The 
board,  nevertheless,  learned  of  his  interest  and  would 
have  known  the  governor's  views  since  he  was 
ex-officio  president  of  the  electing  body.  Adams 
recalls  that  Wallace  actually  preferred  keeping  him  in 
Montgomery  as  an  advisor.  Yet  if  the  governor 
wanted  a  test  of  influence  with  Alabama  colleges, 
Adams,  as  a  goal-directed  person,  had  his  own  earlier 
attraction     to     higher     education.      In     fact,     his 
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ombination   of  business,   political,   and   educational 

xperience     was     basically      the     same     type     of 

■ualification     that     trustees    of    leading    American 

Mniversities  had  sought  in  their  presidents  since  the 

ite  nineteenth  century.  Nor  was  the  military  adverse 

0  serving  as  apprenticeship  for  other  college 
ipresidents.  Within  this  context.  Adams'  election  must 
.lave    given    pause    to    the   state's   establishment    of 

Professional  educators.  And  despite  some  hints  of 
Initial  plans  for  a  short  tenure  at  Troy,  the  man  and 

ffice  grew  on  each  other  for  a  productive 
Belationship. 

1  Of  medium  size  with  an  abundance  of  wavy  hair 
wver  an  open  face,  Adams,  in  his  casual  businessman's 

ttire,  was  easily  met.  As  an  intuitive  politician,  he 

was  more  sensitive  to  the  moods  about  him  than  his 

^iritics  understood.  Thus,  while  having  no  immediate 

ducational    program,    other    than    to    improve    the 

ituation.  he  quickly  perceived  his  office's  traditional 

1    ependence    on    the   good    will  and  support   of  the 

I  sarger  Troy  community.  Functioning  without  a  local 

Board  of  trustees,  the  presidents  of  the  state  colleges 

|    ad    become    powerful    administrators    within    the 

loundaries  of  approval  by  the  community,  the  board 

>f    education,    and    the    fraternity    of   state    college 

residents.     Actually,     the     tradition     of    a    strong 

residency  suited  Adams'  New  South  optimism  which 

ssumed  that  almost  any  goal  can  be  achieved  with 

he  proper  balance  of  determination,  hard  work,  and 

olitics.  He  practiced  the  philosophy  indefatigably. 


President  Adams'  New  South  progressivism  rested 
on  that  view  of  reality  which  perceived  the  large, 
harmonious  unities  rather  than  the  analytical  pieces 
of  life.  In  other  words,  the  new  administration's 
synthetic  or  unifying  methods  aimed  at  resolving 
potential  conflicts  into  comfortable  composites.  At 
Troy  State,  the  overall  result  was  to  project  a 
university  system  from  a  college  situation.  Even  as 
the  New  South  creed  combined  industry  with 
agriculture  and  southern  progress  with  defeat,  the 
Adams  administration  worked  for  a  more 
independent  Troy  State  and  also  advocated  a 
potentially  centralizing  Alabama  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  (ACHE).  The  two  projects  were  not 
as  contradictory  as  they  might  at  first  appear  because 
of  the  unifying  goal  of  achieving  Troy's  equal  status 
with  Alabama's  leading  universities.  Such  a  goal 
would  require,  first,  more  independence  for  the  Troy 
College;  and.  second,  more  coordination  of  the  state 
universities. 

Before  Troy  developed  this  overall  view,  however, 
the  new  administration  had  already  combined 
conservative  philosophy  and  innovative  methods  for 
expanding  the  school's  influence.  With  an  interesting 
populistic  conservatism,  this  college  o\~  the  people 
began  stumping  the  whole  state  for  students  and 
trespassed  upon  the  state  college  presidents'  tradition 
of  restraining  recruitment  to  one's  geographical 
region.  These  and  a  few  other  bids  to  operate  on  an 
equal  footing  across  the  state  with  the  traditional 
universities  convinced  Adams  of  the  necessities  of 
freeing  the  state  colleges  of  unified  control:  o\  gaining 
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equality  of  legal  status  supported  by  a  change  of 
name;  and  of  creating  a  separate  board  of  Troy 
trustees  drawn  from  the  several  regions  of  the  state. 
Each  of  these  goals  was  accomplished  by  act  of  the 
legislature  in  1967  which  placed  the  newly  named 
Troy  State  University  under  a  separate  board  of 
trustees,  the  first  of  its  kind  since  1911. 

A  separate  board  did  not  mean  return  to  the  status 
of  1900  because  now  the  order  of  power  was 
somewhat  reversed.  Whereas  the  original  board  had 
elected  and  dismissed  presidents,  the  Adams 
administration  was  a  prime  mover  in  creating  these 
trustee  positions.  Abhorring  the  radicalism  of  the 
1960s,  Troy  State  had,  nevertheless,  worked  for  its 
own  liberation  from  the  board  of  education,  from 
college  presidents'  nobless  oblige,  and  from  a  status 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  University  of  Alabama  and 
Auburn  University.  Adams,  who  had  a  rattling  good 
time  being  president,  also  emulated  Teddy 
Roosevelt's  combination  of  conservatism  and 
progressivism. 

Another  fruitful  administrative  synthesis  was 
blending  image  and  substance  into  the  necessary  art 
of  publicity.  For  example,  Troy  State  became  a 
university  in  1967  by  virtue  of  legislative  act.  This  led 
some  critics  to  ask  with  the  poet,  "What's  in  a 
name?"  In  the  case  of  Troy,  the  answer  was,  "A  great 
deal,"  especially  when  image  had  become  such  an 
integral  part  of  reality.  In  other  words,  the  image  or 
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legal  status  of  the  university  seemed  a  prerequisite  fo 
making  a  stronger  claim  for  state  appropriations 
Perhaps  the  institution  could  not  have  become 
university  in  substance  without  the  opportunities  o 
the  image.  At  any  rate,  the  Adams  administratioi 
took  no  chances  and  revised  Shakespeare's  metapho 
because  Troy  State  did  smell  more  politically  n 
powerful  as  a  university  than  it  had  as  a  college. 

But  reality  is  more  than  image,  and  having  a  desin 
to    build     for    posterity,     the    administration    als( 
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stressed  the  substance  of  a  university.  While  the  visioi  in; 
of  a  Troy  State  System  required  time  to  evolve  , j,,, 
President  Adams  early  defined  the  university  as  ;  T 
"collection  of  great  minds"  and  set  out  to  gathe 
them  in.  Minds,  of  course,  included  students,  am 
they  are  discussed  below.  Meantime,  in  the  matter  o:  cently 
faculty  minds,  the  administration  decided,  with  somt 
logic  to  commend  it,  that  if  Phi  Beta  Kappa  mean 
anything  as  an  honor  society  then  Troy  should  recrui  -  .s 
Phi  Beta  Kappas  for  faculty  and  staff.  The  sanu 
rationale  was  applied  to  Omicron  Delta  Kappas,  Phi 
Kappa  Phis,  Mortar  Boards,  and  members  of  othei 
national  honor  societies.  The  plan  was  to  strengthen 
the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  in  preparation  foi 
organizing  a  separate  school 

Continuing  to  emphasize  image  and  substance  in 
the  matter  of  faculty,  the  president's  "Great  Issues" 
forum  brought  state  leaders  to  the  campus  for 
addresses  which   were  subsequently  published.   This 
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bies  of  special  lectures  gradually  evolved  into  a 
rogram  of  Distinguished  Visiting  Professors.  The 
iministration  also  appointed  full-time  faculty  of 
ational  reputation  like  John  M.  Long,  Max  Rafferty, 
Dim  Chamberlain,  and  John  Alexander  Carroll,  to 
ame  only  those  of  teaching  and  administrative 
apacity.  The  faculty  was  upgraded  in  other  ways 
jich  as  an  improved  salary  scale,  increased  fringe 
^nefits,  and  steady  increase  in  terminal  degrees.  To 
pknowledge  the  services  of  the  general  faculty,  the 
ew  Ingalls  Award  for  excellence  in  teaching  was 
bsed  solely  on  classroom  expertise,  not  credentials. 
Kher  offices  for  improved  teaching  were  the 
iriiversity  press,  communications  services,  and 
Revision  and  radio  stations.  The  main  campus  library 
Icently  reported  current  holdings  at  the  equivalent 
r  400,000  volumes. 

1  As  one  would  expect  of  a  "teaching"  university, 
ludents  continued  to  be  central  to  the  life  of  Troy 
tate.  While  actively  recruiting  those  of  "good  mind," 
lie  university  also  had  to  emphasize  the  number  of 
ludents.  Combining  this  quality-quantity  dichotomy 
|  American  education.  President  Adams  quoted 
pipture  to  describe  the  situation:  "Many  are  called 
Lt  few  are  chosen/1  By  this  he  meant  recruitment 
pr  numbers  but  honors  to  the  few  who  excel.  The 
litism  of  this  thrust  was  a  relatively  new  departure  at 
troy  State.  And  while  it  did  not  neutralize  the 
emocracy  of  numbers,  much  recruitment  was  for 
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academically  strong  students  who  could  qualify  for 
this  administration's  additional  merit  scholarships. 

Direction  of  the  increasingly  important 
recruitment  program  was  elevated  to  the  level  of  a 
deanship.  New  efforts  here  were  assisted  by 
traditional  summer  service  clinics  for  high-school 
student  activities  (ranging  from  cheerleader  to 
yearbook),  by  winning  athletic  teams,  and  by  a  good 
band.  Johnny  Long's  well-known  "Sound  of  the 
South"  was  complemented  by  several  championship 
teams  in  football,  basketball,  baseball,  track,  golf,  and 
tennis.  Accommodating  these  and  other  student 
interests  such  as  abolishing  dress  codes,  equalizing 
women's  rights,  and  providing  married  student 
housing,  co-educational  apartments,  a  modern 
student  center,  enlarged  recreational  facilities,  and 
"Big  Name"  entertainment,  the  university  has  seen 
enrollment  on  the  main  campus  increase  from  2400 
in  1964  to  4200  in  1976. 

Running  somewhat  counter  to  national  trends 
during  the  civil-rights  and  anti-war  activities  of  the 
1960s,  Troy  students  showed  more  interest  in 
"getting  ahead"  in  their  section's  developing 
economy  than  in  social  issues  or  disruptive  behavior. 
Thus  the  gradual  racial  integration  of  the  university 
was  peaceful.  Students  also  honored  American  POWs 
in  Vietnam  and  held  at  least  one  demure  parade  for 
women's  rights.  On  the  lighter  side,  streakings  were 
informally  announced  and  executed  on  schedule 
during  mid-morning  breaks  between  classes  so  that 
the  largest  possible  number  could  benefit.  There  were 
approving  responses  to  other  innovations  like  a 
department  of  aerospace  studies  and  Air  Force 
ROTC,  social  fraternities  and  sororities,  honor 
societies,  an  honors  council,  and  special  honors-day 
activities  for  recognizing  students  who  excelled  in 
academics  and  leadership. 

Numerical  growth  as  well  as  multiplying  and 
specializing  programs  required  the  division  of  the 
university  into  a  college  and  five  schools.  Early  in  the 
1970s  Vice  President  W.  T.  Wilks  presided  over  the 
development  of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  and  of 
the  schools  of  business  and  commerce,  education, 
fine  arts,  journalism,  and  nursing.  The  division  of 
graduate  studies  was  continued  and  expanded  and 
one  of  applied  sciences  was  added. 

Mrs.  Violet  Ervin,  Instructor  of  Piano. 


Official  portrait  of  Dr.  Adams  by  Troy  State  artist  Woodi  Ishkelp 


Despite  the  democracy  of  numbers  and  increass 
accommodation  of  students,  academically  an 
otherwise,  Troy  State  did  not  become  a  permissrl 
environment.  Rather,  the  university  was  administer* 
tauntly,  wherein  the  heads  of  major  divisions  we 
directly  responsible  to  the  president.  Such  do 
supervision  led  to  some  tensions  between  a  fe 
individuals'  liberties  and  their  loyalties  to  tl 
university  community.  For  example,  tl 
administration's  guidance  of  students'  activities,  the 
government  association,  and  publications  like  tl 
Tropolitan  and  Palladium  caused  minimal  eonflic 
even  though  one  underground  sheet  in  recent  yea 
had  a  short-lived  notoriety. 


Women's  rules  challenged,  1970. 


I 


Still,  conflict  of  this  nature  had  a  way  of  involvin 
faculty  and  led  to  the  university's  being  censured  b; 
the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  fo 
what  it  judged  the  violation  of  professorial  rights 
Believing  itself  in  good  company  with  other  America 
universities  and  preferring  to  view  its  institution  as 
family  rather  than  a  bureaucratic  structure,  th 
administration  interpreted  such  criticism  as  evidena 
of  having  maintained  institutional  loyalty  an( 
integrity  against  unwanted  interference.  Because  o 
Troy  administrators'  availability  for  consultation  witf 
professors,  a  faculty  senate  was  not  judged  necessary 

During  the  national  debate  on  the  Vietnamese  Wa 
in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  Troy  State  University 
virtually  fused  the  civilian  and  military  component: 
of  its  community.  One  symbol  of  this  was  a  numbei 
of  retired  military  persons  on  the  university's  facult) 
and  staff.  Another  evidence  was  the  rapport  whict 
dated  from  World  War  II  and  the  Smitr 
administration  when  the  college  benefited  froir 
military  housing,  the  GI  Bill,  and  later  college 
extension  courses  taught  at  the  Ft.  Rucker  Army 
Base,  some  thirty-six  miles  south  of  Troy.  Exeeptir^ 
President  Eldridge's  early  efforts,  the  last  item  was 
the    beginning    of   Troy    State's    current    extension 
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First  NCAA  title  won  by  an  Alabama  university. 

program,  which  rests  on  the  democratic  and 
capitalistic  premise  of  a  university  without  walls 
which  should  be  taken  to  the  people  and  adapted  to 
their  needs.  Troy  State's  Ft.  Rucker  branch  began  in 
1955,  was  accredited  in  1961,  and  six  years  later 
became  a  degree  granting  program  with  about  650 
students. 

The  several  advantages  of  increased  enrollment, 
additional  income,  and  use  of  military  facilities  in  the 
Rucker  branch  led  the  administration  in  1965  to 
accept  the  Air  Force's  invitation  to  offer  a  similar 
program  at  the  Maxwell  Base  in  Montgomery.  From 
here,  the  Troy  system's  willingness  to  extend  itself 
has  led  to  the  expansion  of  course  work  into  at  least 
eleven  Alabama  cities  (with  emphasis  in  Montgomery 
and  Dothan)  and  eight  additional  military  bases  in  the 
southeastern  United  States.  Sometimes  criticized  as 
the  kudzu  of  Alabama  higher  education,  Troy  State 
enjoys  retorting  that  kudzu  is  a  means  of 
conservation  in  an  eroding  situation. 

The  lean  efficiency  of  this  extension  and  President 
Adams'  Air  Force  background  led  that  branch  of  the 
military  to  another  arrangement  with  the  university. 
This  last  has  developed  into  three  master's  degree 
programs  on  twenty-three  separate  Air  Force  bases  in 
seven  European  countries,  including  Germany, 
Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Such  extension 
work  was  designed  to  be  self-supporting  and  of  some 
financial  assistance  to  the  whole  system.  In  this 
instance  of  civilian  education  for  military  personnel, 
the  synthesis  was  one  of  mutual  advantage  in 
elevating  credentials  and  utilizing  federal  funds. 

The  Troy  State  office  of  institutional  research 
recently  reported  that  during  1976-77  the  larger 
university  system  involved  almost  11,000  students 
and  1  100  faculty,  staff,  and  support  persons,  with  a 
total  budget  nearing  $20,000,000.  Aside  from  growth 
through  extension,  increases  on  main  campus  were 
significant.  Since  1964,  enrollment  doubled  to  about 
4200.  and  the  budget  increased  500  percent,  to  some 
$10,000,000.  And  while  legislative  appropriations  to 
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the  entire  university  increased  600  percent  over  t| 
of  1963,  the  state  recently  provided  only  a  third 
the  system's  total  income.  The  percentage  would 
somewhat  higher  for  the  main  campus. 

An  important  part  of  such  increases  was  Preside 
Adams'  leadership,  his  delegation  of  authority,  a; 
choice  of  assistants.  In  addition  to  responsibility      iches  li 
an  expanding  Troy  State,  Adams  also  served  on  th:;1  in 
major  state  regulatory  boards,  the  national  clemer 
board,  as  well  as  local  and  international  educatioi    ained m 
boards.  And  as  always,  the  "times"  were  import; t 
for  university  development.  These  factors  includei 
strong  and  loyal  alumni  association  working  clos<   ^  perse 
with    the    university's    foundation    and   developmt   51  Vet. 
office.  There  was  unprecedented  student  demand 
higher  education  and  much  federal  support  of  it.  1    soseat 
state  legislature  was  also  generous  as  the  "emergir 

South's    rate    of    economic    growth    exceeded    ,     

national  average.  The  last  phenomenon,  along  witl 
south  Georgian's  accession  to  the  White  Houj, 
seemed  to  confirm  the  century-old  dream  of  a  N<| 
South,  in  which  the  Troy  Normal  and  College  ab 
University  was  a  willing  participant-recipient  do\i 
through  the  years. 

In  addition  to  expansion  into  the  Whitley  Hotel  1 
Montgomery  and  into  the  Houston  Hotel  in  Doth;, 
the  building  program  of  the  Adams  period  includl 
thirteen    new    structures    on    main    campus.    Thefj 
buildings    of    functional    design    were    the    Alum 
dormitory,  Stewart  dining  hall,  Wallace  library.  Da- 
field  house,  Adams  student  center.  Long  music  h 
and  seven  apartment  buildings  for  married  studen 
There  were  major  enlargements  and  renovations  h 
the  improvement  of  McCall,  McCartha,  Dill.  Wrigl 
Cowart,   Eldridge,   and   Smith  halls,  not  to  mentit 
Memorial    Stadium,    the   golf  course,   and  extensi 
campus   beautification  in   the   form   of  sod,   shrut 
irrigation,  and  paving. 

Surely  no  one,  not  even  the  most  sentiment  e»ree 
graduate,  regretted  the  passing  of  the  last  obsole  [  '• 
barracks  which  was  removed  by  the  mid-1 97C 
almost  thirty  years  after  their  "temporarj 
placement  to  alleviate  postwar  pressures  on  tl 
college.  If  the  barracks'  durability  was  a  symbol 
the  university's  growing  faster  than  its  facilities,  tin 
perhaps  Troy  State  is  beginning  to  "catch  up"  wi 
the  needs  which  heretofore  have  almost  ahva 
outrun  resources.  In  this  situation.  President  Adai 
the  optimistic  New  South  progressive,  perceives 
outstanding  problems  in  the  university's  immedia 
future.  Some  who  are  less  sanguine  are  concern' 
about  a  system  so  centrally  organized  and  depend 
on  military  programs  and  other  extension  serv: 
when  projections  indicate  declining  enrollmej 
Ironically,  however,  the  same  points  listed 
weaknesses  by  critics  have  been  major  sources 
growth  over  the  past  two  decades. 

Because  the  most  trustworthy  maxim  of  history 
that  nothing  remains   the  same,   Troy   State  shou 


I 
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ive  learned  valuable  lessons  in  adapting  to  changing 
lies.  If  the  last  ninety  years  are  any  indication  of 
e  future,  this  institution  will  be  an  important  part 
Alabama's  continuing  educational  frontier.  Si  ill. 
rendipity  is  a  factor  in  university  life  which 
stitutional  history  seldom  measures.  And  in  brief 
etches  like  this  one.  the  regular  faculty,  lesser 
ministrative  and  clerical  staff,  classified  personnel, 
id  to  a  degree  the  students  themselves  are  the  great 
married  mass,  the  wheel  and  cog  of  bureaucracy,  the 
\  base  of  society,  and  the  real  purpose  of 
ktitutions.  Effective  university  leaders  do  not  forget 
ese  persons.  But  this  essay  has  tended  to  neglect 
em.  Yet,  for  all  o\'  their  anonymity,  the  dependable 
■any"  have  been  no  less  devout  in  their  work  and 
■pose  at  Troy  State. 


This  conclusion  speaks  not  of  the  lew  who  have 
toiled  from  fear  i)\  then  job  but  ol  those  wh< 
service  has  transcended  supervision,  rebuke,  ami  even 
dismissal.  I  his  is  but  gentle  reminder  ol  those  at  I 
State  who  from  the  1  S.SOs  to  the  present  have 
trimmed  grass,  mended  plaster,  stoked  fires,  paved 
walks,  cleaned  furnishings,  supplied  shelves, 
marshalled  books,  managed  phones,  peopled 
windows.  counselled  hope.  dn\en  machines, 
disciplined  files,  watched  pennies,  obeyed  bells. 
attended  classes,  mastered  book  and  lab  and 
instrument,  handled  paper  by  the  ton,  avera 
grades,  wept  at  graduation,  ami  dreaded  registration, 
\ear  in  and  out,  to  serve  that  some  might  stop  to 
teach  and  learn  of  truth,  as  well  as  livings  to  be 
earned. 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR 


Dr.  Ray  Mathis  is  a  good  example  of  why  Troy 
State  is  proud  of  its  excellent  teaching  faculty.  Bom 
in  Sanford,  Mississippi,  and  a  native  of  Boaz, 
Alabama,  Dr.  Mathis  received  his  undergraduate 
degree  at  Birmingham  Southern,  a  Master  of  Divinity 
from  Duke  University,  and  he  obtained  both  a  Master 
of  Arts  degree  and  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Georgia. 

As  a  teaching  assistant  for  the  Department  of 
History  at  Georgia,  Dr.  Mathis  developed  an  interest 
in  that  institution's  formative  years.  His  research  into 
what  it  was  like  to  have  attended  the  University  in 
Athens  before  the  turn  of  the  century  led  to  the 
publication  of  two  books:  College  Life  in  the 
Reconstruction  South:  Walter  B.  Hill's  Student 
Correspondence,  University  of  Georgia.  1869-1871, 
and  "Uncle  Tom"  Reed's  Memoir  of  the  University  of 
Georgia.  Dr.  Mathis  has  written  numerous  articles  and 
book  reviews  and  has  presented  papers  at  various 
professional  meetings. 

Since  beginning  his  duties  as  a  Professor  of  History 
at  Troy  State  University  in  1969.  Dr.  Mathis  has 
taught  classes  on  the  history  of  the  United  States,  the 


South,  and  Alabama  and  somehow  found  time  to 
write  another  book,  a  soon-to-be  published  work 
entitled  John  Horry  Dent.  South  Carolina  Planter  on 
the  Alabama  Frontier.  Ray  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Mary  Kathryn  Pugh,  worked  together  in  editing  all 
the  Dent  papers  (some  six  thousand  pages)  to  enable 
them  to  be  published  on  microfilm.  In  addition,  the 
husband  and  wife  teaching  team  (Mary  is  an 
Instructor  of  Sociology  at  Troy  State)  have 
co-authored  a  book  of  introduction  and  index  to  the 
complete  Dent  Farm  Journals. 

Dr.  Ray  Mathis  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Phi 
Kappa  Phi,  and  Omicron  Delta  Kappa  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  honorary  and  professional 
organizations.  He  is  found  in  directories  listing  both 
American  scholars  and  authors.  The  father  of  two 
sons,  John  P.  and  Charles  R.,  he  and  his  family  make 
their  home  in  Mathews,  Alabama. 

Dr.  Mathis'  love  of  history  is  conveyed  to  students 
taking  his  classes,  but  it  is  also  apparent  in  his 
writings.  The  Troy  Statement  is  proud  to  present  this 
significant  history  of  Troy  State  University  by  Dr. 
Ray  Mathis. 
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A  WALKING  TOUR  Continued 

recording  studios  that  make  the  facility  an  excellent 
home  for  the  nationally  recognized  "Sound." 

EDGAR  McBRYDE  WRIGHT  HALL  (F) 

Dr.  C.  B.  Smith  considers  E.  M.  Wright  as  "the 
most  gifted  classroom  teacher  ever  to  serve  on  the 
Troy  State  faculty."  A  teacher  of  psychology  and 
education,  Dr.  Wright  operated  a  placement  service 
for  seniors  and  was  constantly  in  demand  as  a  public 
speaker.  Wright  Hall  was  built  as  a  WPA  project  in 
1939  and  served  for  thirty-three  years  as  the  "gym", 
also  housing  the  Athletic  and  Physical  Education 
departments.  While  the  gymnasium  still  remains,  in 
1977  the  old  locker  rooms  were  renovated  and 
additions  were  made  to  the  building.  Wright  Hall  now 
houses  Records,  Admissions,  Registrar's,  Graduate, 
Financial  Aid  and  Veterans'  Services  offices.  In 
addition,  the  old  gym  is  now  connected  to  an  indoor, 
heated,  swimming  pool  complete  with  spectator 
balcony. 

CHARLES  BUNYAN  SMITH  HALL 

During  his  term  as  President  of  Troy  State  from 
1937  to  1961,  Dr.  C.  B.  Smith  saw  the  number  of 
buildings  on  campus  double.  It  is  appropriate  that  the 
first  building  to  be  dedicated  after  his  retirement  was 
named  in  honor  of  this  capable  administrator.  Smith 
Hall  (1961)  features  an  auditorium  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  1228.  For  nearly  fifteen  years  the  student 
center,  bookstore,  and  post  office  were  located  in 
Smith  Hall.  This  area  has  recently  been  renovated  to 
provide  classroom  and  office  space  for  the  English 
Department.  Also  located  in  Smith  are  offices  for 
Speech  and  Theatre,  Music,  Alumni  Affairs,  and 
University  Development. 

CHARLES  RODERICK  McCALL  HALL 

Described  by  former  President  E.  M.  Shackleford 
as  one  of  the  finest  conversationalists  he  knew, 
Charles  Roderick  McCall  was  one  of  the  first 
instructors  of  languages  at  the  State  Normal  College 
in  Troy.  The  building  named  for  him  was  built  in 
1961  with  an  addition  completed  in  1967.  Its 
classrooms  are  used  by  the  Math,  History,  and 
Biology  departments. 

THE  QUADRANGLE  (G) 

The  park-like  area  surrounded  by  classroom 
buildings  is  known  as  the  Quadrangle.  The  pecan  trees 
in  "the  Quad"  not  only  offer  students  a  pleasant 
place  to  study  or  talk  between  classes,  but  they 
provide  an  annual  crop  that  is  actually  entered  as  a 
line-item  source  of  income  for  the  University.  A  time 
vault  buried  beneath  the  Quadrangle  is  scheduled  to 
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be  opened  one  hundred  years  from  the  date  it  w, 
sealed  -  July  4,  1976. 

RALPH  WYATT  ADAMS  UNIVERSITY  CENTER 

The  Adams  Center  is  a  good  spot  to  pause  during 
walking  tour  of  the  campus.  Refreshments  or 
complete  meal  can  be  purchased  in  the  dining  root 
A  comfortable  lounge  is  located  on  the  second  floe 
while  the  television  room  and  fully  equipp^ 
recreation  area  are  popular  with  students  and  visito 
alike.  Named  for  the  University's  seventh  presiden 
the  Adams  Center  also  features  a  large  ballroor 
faculty  lounge,  post  office,  bookstore,  administrate 
and  publication  offices,  and  meeting  rooms. 
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EDWARD  M.  SHACKELFORD  HALL  (H) 

By    exiting    the   Adams   Center   under   the   fro 
portico,    visitors    can    obtain   a  good   view   of  tw 
women's    residence    halls,    Lorraine    Estelle    Han 
(1963)  and  Catherine  Collins  Gardner  (1962).  Mi 
Hamil  served  as  a  critic  teacher  at  the  Troy  Norm 
model    school    from    1905    to    1948.    Miss   Gardm 
joined  Troy  Normal  as  one  of  the  members  of  tr 
first  faculty  in  1887  and  remained  with  the  school  ft 
over    fifty     years    until    her    retirement    in     194( 
Continuing  up  the  hill  past  the  residence  halls  name) 
for  the  two  distinguished,  female  faculty  members, 
visitor  will  find  Edward  M.  Shackelford  Hall.  Tro  ■ 
State's  third  oldest  building  (1930).   For  seventee      l 
years,  Shackelford  Hall  served  as  the  only  residenc  :i  lU 
hall    on    campus.    Dr.    Shackelford,    inaugurated  i  Ksses 
1899,   served   as   the   school's   third  president  unt   li}l" ; 
1937.    The    sidewalk   in    front   of  Shackelford   wa  lc™ 
constructed  by  depression-era  students  working  thei:  ak'  u 
way   through   school   on    Residence   Work   Projects' -vereP': 
Adjacent  to   Shackelford  is  Edwin  R.  Eldridge  Halp ''ie 
(1951).    Named   for   the   school's  second  president' ^ 1U1 
Eldridge  was  used  for  twenty  years  as  a  dining  hall  • 
but     was     closed     when     dining     operations    wenp"1 
consolidated  in  Stewart  Hall.  With  Shackelford  HalMei 
at  his  back,  a  visitor  has  a  good  view  of  Cowart  HaJi d  lw 
(1951)  on  the  right  and  Pace  Hall  (1947)  on  the  leftpsw 
Fletcher  Jackson  Cowart  retired  from  Troy  Normal  u 


)19  after  serving  as  a  science  teacher  for  twenty 
:ars.  Cowart  Hall  has  been  used,  depending  upon 
mpus  enrollments,  as  both  a  men's  and  women's 
sidence.  The  School  of  Nursing  now  occupies  the 
st  floor,  History  and  Criminal  Justice  offices  are  on 
e  second,  and  men's  dormitory  rooms  are  still 
ilized  on  the  third  floor. 

Dr.  Matthew  Downer  Pace,  Dean  and  professor  of 
ijathematics,  served  as  Acting  President  of  Troy 
Ollege  from  October  1933  to  April  1934  and  as 
lesident  from  September  1936  to  September  1937. 
Ice  Hall  is  a  women's  residence  and  contains  five 
Hrority  chapter  rooms. 

aJXFORD  SUMNER  SARTAIN  HALL 

Sometimes   still   referred    to    as   the  "new  gym," 

trtain  Hall  ( 1962)  can  seat  3500  spectators  for 

tisketball    and    other    athletic    events.    Additional 

lating  is  achieved  by  placing  chairs  on  the  floor  for 

fjequent     student    and    community    concerts.    The 

■.lilding,      which     contains     physical     education 

lassrooms  and  a  weight  training  area,  was  named  for 

:|uxford    Sumner    Sartain,    history    professor    from 

(£19  to  1959,  Department  Chairman,  Dean  of  Men, 

!id  friend  to  all  students. 

Memorial  stadium 

B  Leaving  Sartain  Hall,  a  visitor  can  walk  across  Pace 
leld  towards  Memorial  Stadium.  Once  the  site  of 
^tercollegiate  football  games.  Pace  Field  still 
■tnesses  highly  competitive  intramural  action  in  flag 
lotball  and  softball.  The  baseball  diamond  at  one 
Ine  had  a  large  wooden  grandstand  where  spectators 
|>uld  watch  minor-league  teams  play.  Open  bleachers 
fcve  replaced  the  grandstand  which  was  destroyed  by 
Ire.  The  field  is  maintained  in  excellent  condition 
Id  is  used  for  high  school,  college  and  summer 
lague  baseball  play.  Football  was  moved  from  Pace 
ijeld  in  1948  after  Dr.  C.  B.  Smith  decided  that  a 
tep,  heavily-wooded,  natural  ravine  would  make  an 
leal  location  for  a  stadium.  Thousands  of  dollars 
fere  saved  by  using  the  banks  of  the  ravine  to  hold 
le  bleachers  and  the  prison  labor  from  Camp  Troy 


was  used  to  remove  trees  and  help  till  in  the  bottom. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Highway  Department  and 
contractors  Joe  Frank  Walters  and  Sam  Murphree,  the 
stadium  was  built  and  named  in  honor  of  those  who 
gave  their  lives  while  serving  in  the  Armed  I  orces. 
Inside  the  main  entrance  to  Memorial  Stadium  is  a 
marker  dedicated  to  the  late  Dr.  Jesse  Hall  Colley, 
long-time  Troy  State  physician  and  dedicated 
supporter  of  the  University.  Dr.  Colley  enjoyed 
exercising  by  walking  around  the  stadium  track  and  it 
is  fitting  that  the  fine,  all-weather  facility  is  named 
for  him. 

TINE  W.  DAVIS  FIELD  HOUSE 

The  generous  contributions  of  Tine  W.  Davis, 
prominent  Montgomery  businessman,  helped  make 
possible  the  construction  of  an  attractive  field  house 
in  1971.  Located  adjacent  to  both  the  stadium  and 
the  newly  renovated  golf  course,  the  field  house 
offers  a  spot  to  rest  after  a  walking  tour  of  the 
campus,  especially  for  those  who  desire  to  reflect 
upon  the  athletic  history  of  Troy  State.  Upon 
entering  the  lobby,  the  visitor  is  greeted  by  a  case 
containing  both  NCAA  Division  Two  National  Goli 
Championship  trophies  (Troy  is  one  of  the  few 
schools  to  accomplish  such  a  feat  in  consecutive 
years.)  Also  on  display  is  the  National  Championship 
football  trophy  won  in  1968,  and  countless 
Conference  Championship  awards  received  in  all 
sports.  Enter  the  All-American  Room,  and  a  visitor 
will  see  large  color  photography  of  many 
All-American  athletes  Troy  State  has  produced  in 
football  and  track. 

This  ""walking  tour"  has  passed  by  some  of  the 
more  prominent  focal  points  at  Troy  State 
University.  The  tour  can  never  be  complete  for 
additions  and  improvements  are  being  added  to  the 
campus  every  day.  Memories,  however,  usually 
change  slowly  and  the  campus  is  full  of  them  for 
former  students  --  whether  it  be  a  classroom  on  the 
second  floor  of  Bibb  Graves  or  a  bench  under  a  pecan 
tree  on  the  Quad.  Alumni,  friends  and  visitors  alike 
are  always  invited  to  return  and  take  a  "walking  tour 
of  Troy  State  University." 
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YOUR 

NATIONAL  ALUMNI 

ASSOCIATION  CONSTITUTION 


TSU  NATIONAL  ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION  CONSTITUTION 

At  the  September  16,  1976,  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association  Board  of  Directors,  Dr.  Cecil  E.  Bradley, 
then  president,  appointed  a  Constitution  Revision 
Committee  to  study  the  Association's  document  and 
to  present  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
entire  Board.  The  committee,  Marvin  Little,  Troy,  R. 
G.  Cook.  Union  Springs,  and  Dale  Griffin,  Troy, 
worked  diligently  for  several  months,  reporting  their 
work  to  the  Board  at  the  April  21,  1977,  meeting. 
The  Directors  reviewed  and  approved  the  revised 
constitution  and  recommended  that  it  be  placed 
before  the  general  membership  for  adoption  at  the 
annual  Homecoming  meeting.  We  invite  your  perusal 
and  ask  that  you  make  suggestions  by  contacting 
Rick  Stetson,  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs,  TSU,  Troy, 
Alabama  36081. 


TROY  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

NATIONAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Troy,  Alabama 

CONSTITUTION 

(Adopted  November  14,  1968) 

(Revised  October  20,  1973) 

(Tentative  revisions  for 

October  22,  1977) 

PREAMBLE 

We,  the  Alumni  of  Troy  State  University,  in  a  sincere  effort  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  and  interests  of  the  University,  do  hereby 
form  ourselves  into  the  Troy  State  University  National  Alumni 
Association  and  do  hereby  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  purpose 
of  governing  the  Association. 

Article  I 
Name  and  Objectives 

Section  I.  The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  Troy  State 
University  National  Alumni  Association. 

Section  2.  The  objectives  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Troy  State  University,  to  establish  mutually  beneficial 
relations  between  the  University  and  its  alumni,  to  provide  services  to 
its  members  that  insure  continual  cultural  and  academic  enrichment, 
and  to  otherwise  support  the  University  in  its  short  and  long  range 
goals. 
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Article  II 
Membership 

Section  I.  All  former  students  at  Troy  State  University  are  membe 
of  the  Association. 

Section  2.  Honorary  membership  may  be  bestowed  in  recognition  t 
outstanding  service  to  the  University  or  the  Association. 

Section  3.  Supporting  alumnus  status  shall  be  held  by  those  who  ai 
members    and    who    are   current  contributors  to   the   Alumni   Ann 
Fund. 


Article  III 
Privileges  of  Members 

Section  1.  Members  of  the  Association  have  the  right  to  vote  at  a 
meetings  of  the  Association;  they  may  hold  office  and  be  elected  to  th,  ^mo 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association;  and,  further,  they  shall  recei\ 
the    publications    of    the    Association    and    all    notices   to    all    genen   : 
meetings  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association. 

Section  2.  Supporting  alumni  shall  receive  special  mailings  an 
notices,  special  publications,  advance  notice  of  special  programs,  an 
other  considerations  as  deemed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


Article  IV 
Management  and  Duties  of  Officers 
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Section  1.  Board  of  Directors.  The  management  of  this  Associatio 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors  comprised  of  the  President,  th, 
Vice  President,  the  Treasurer,  and  nine  Directors.  The  Director  c 
Alumni  Affairs  at  Troy  State  University  shall  act  as  Executive  Directo 
for  the  Association.  Presidents  of  recognized,  local  alumni  chapter 
shall  be  full  voting  members  of  the  Board.  Its  actions  shall  be  subject  t. 
review  by  the  members  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Section  2.  Executive  Committee.  During  the  intervals  between  th 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  b 
empowered  to  transact  business  for  the  Association.  This  Comtnitte 
will  be  comprised  of  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  the  Executiv 
Director,  the  Immediate  Past  President,  and  the  Treasurer.  Th' 
President  of  the  University  shall  be  an  ex-officio  member  of  thi 
Committee.  Its  actions  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Board  o 
Directors. 

Section  3.  The  President.  The  president  shall  act  as  chairman  at  al 
meetings  of  the  Association,  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  of  th< 
Executive  Committee.  He  shall  appoint  all  committees. 

Section  4.  Vice  President.  The  Vice  President  shall  act  in  the  plac 
of  the  President  in  his  absence  or  disability . 

Section  5.    Secretary.  The  office  of  secretary  shall  be  filled  b\  I 
secretary  to  the  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs  and  is  not  an  elective  office 

Section  6.  Treasurer.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  the  trustee  of  all  monies 
held  by  the  Association  and  shall  participate  in  the  management  oi 
funds  held  for  the  Association  by  the  TSU  Foundation. 

Section  7.  Directors  and  local  chapter  Presidents.  The  nine  Director! 
and  local  chapter  Presidents  shall  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Director: 
with  duties  that  shall  be  assigned  to  them  from  time  to  time  b\  the 
President. 
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Article  V 
Elections 

Section  !.  The  three  officers  shall  be  elected  bi-annually  by  the 
gieral  membership  at  the  Homecoming  meeting.  They  shall  serve 
ti-year  terms  or  until  their  successors  have  been  duly  elected  and 
q  lified. 

Section  2.  The  nine  Directors  shall  be  elected  in  groups  of  three  in 
si;essive  years  and  shall  serve  three-year  terms. 

Section  3.  Nominations  may  be  submitted  to  the  Nominating 
Cnmittee  by  any  member  of  the  Association  by  sending  biographical 
it  and  other  supportive  materials  to  the  Alumni  Affairs  Office. 
Rommendations  must  be  received  no  later  than  (90)  ninety  days 
p.*r  to  the  annual  Homecoming  meeting.  No  nominations  will  be 
aopted  following  that  date. 

Article  VI 
Committees 


Section  I.  The  President  shall  appoint  the  following  standing 
Imittees  of  three  members  each:  Nominations  Committee, 
Srolarship  Committee,  Homecoming  Committee,  and  Honors  Day 
C  imittee. 

mection  2.  The  Nominations  Committee  shall  nominate  one 
.iJidate  for  each  office  and  seat  on  the  Board  of  Directors  to  be  filled 
itne  annual  meeting.  This  committee  shall  also  nominate  two  persons 
■"Alumnus  of  the  Year." 

Section  3.  The  Scholarship  Committee  shall  review  the  scholarship 
pgram  of  the  Association  on  a  yearly  basis  and  submit 
rommendations  to  the  Board. 

Section  <+.  The  Homecoming  Committee  shall  work  with  the 
E  cutive  Director  on  the  planning  and  execution  of  all  activities 
■plving  alumni  during  Homecoming  week. 

Section  5.  The  Honors  Day  Committee  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
Bblishment  of  an  Honors  Day  award  given  on  behalf  of  the 
■Delation  to  an  outstanding  graduating  senior  at  the  annual  event. 
WSection  6.  Special  committees  shall  be  those  which  the  President  of 
V  Association  deems  necessary.  They  shall  be  composed  of  no  fewer 
m\  three  members  appointed  by  the  President. 

Article  VII 
Meetings  and  Attendance 

^Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  at 
Ijiy  State  University  on  Homecoming  day. 

mection  2.  A  special  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  request  of  the 
Bird  of  Directors. 


Section  3.  There  will  be  at  least  (4)  four  call  I  ngs  during  each 

calendar  year  of  the  Board  at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

Section  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  meel  .n  the  request  ol 
President. 

Section  5.  Quorum.  At  any  meeting  ol  the  Association,  regularly 
and  properly  called,  those  present  constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  VIII 
Alumni  Chapters 

Section  !.  An  affiliated  alumni  chapter  shall  consist  of  a  reasonable 
number  of  alumni  who  are  active  members  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Section  2.  Alumni  chapters  may  adopt  such  constitutions  and 
by-laws  as  they  deem  proper  so  long  as  they  shall  not  conflict  with  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Article  IX 
Procedure 

Section   /.    I  he  fiscal  year  ends  with  the  thirtieth  day  of  September. 

Section  2.  To  meet  temporary  conditions  as  they  arise,  by-laws  may 
be  adopted  at  any  regularly  called  meeting  of  the  Board  ol  Directors. 

Section  3,  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  members  who  are  present  at  any  regularly  called  meeting  of  the 
General  Association. 

Section  4.  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  govern. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

AND  'ALUMNUS  OF  THE  YEAR' 

NOMINATIONS 

The  Nominations  Committee  is  now  accepting 
suggestions  for  alumni  to  fill  Board  vacancies  and  to 
be  honored  as  "Alumnus  of  the  Year/' 
Recommendations  are  invited  and  can  be  made  by 
forwarding  pertinent  biographical  data  and  other 
supportive  materials  to  Rick  Stetson,  Director  of 
Alumni  Affairs,  TSU,  Troy,  Alabama  36081  or  Dr. 
Cecil  E.  Bradley,  P.  O.  Box  2742,  Montgomery, 
Alabama  36105. 


RETURN  FORM  FOR  CONFERENCE  FOOTBALL  CHAMPIONS  REUNION  -  OCT.  8 
RETURN  FORM  FOR  CHEERLEADER  REUNION  -  Oct.  8 


'AME 


I  participated  on  the  19 Gulf  South  Conference 

Football  Championship  Team. 


p-REET 


I  T  Y 


STATE 


was  a  cheerleader  at  Troy  from  19 through 

9 . 


IriONE 


Yes,  I  would  like  to  participate  in  the  Conference  Champions  Reunion  scheduled  for  5:00  p.m.,  Saturday, 
October  8,  at  the  Tine  Davis  Field  House. 

Yes,  I  would  like  to  participate  in  the  Cheerleader  Reunion  scheduled  for  5:00  p.m.,  Saturday,  October  8, 
at  the  Adams  University  Center  Ballroom. 
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Dear  Alums: 

This  has  been  a  great  year  for  the  Bradshaws  in 
being  so  fortunate  to  affiliate  with  such  an 
outstanding  institution.  It  has  been  most  rewarding  in 
many  ways. 

We  coaches  have  enjoyed  a  most  unique  association 
with  a  very  fine  group  of  young  men,  your  football 
team  of  1976.  If  we  are  to  grow  in  stature  as  a  team 
in  1977  and  in  the  years  to  come,  this  growth  will  be 
reflected  almost  directly  to  your  response. 

This  1977  season  is  a  very  challenging  one,  and  we 
will  be  facing  the  most  demanding  schedule  that  a 
Troy  State  University  football  team  has  ever  played. 
Our  three  outside  opponents  are  Southern  Mississippi, 
University  Nevada-Las  Vegas  (ranked  No.  7  in  NCAA 
Division  ID,  and  Northern  Michigan  (1975  National 
champions  and  ranked  No.  2  in  NCAA  Division  II  for 
1976).  We  also  have  a  very  competitive  GSC  schedule, 
four  of  which  are  at  home.  If  you  will  support  us  by 
your  enthusiastic  presence,  we  feel  we  will  represent 
you  in  a  quality  manner. 

The  team  has  worked  hard  since  January  10th  to 
win  for  you.  They  are  worthy  of  your  support,  and 
the  best  way  you  can  support  them  is  to  buy  season 
tickets.  Be  here  with  your  sleeves  rolled  up,  ready  to 
battle  any  and  all  opponents  in  a  championship 
manner. 


Remember  the  only  way  we  can  grow  is  to  gro\ 
with  you. 

See  you  this  fall, 
Charlie  Bradshaw 


1977  TROY  STATE  FOOTBALL  SCHEDULE 


DATE 


GAME 


TIME 


Sept 

.     3 

Southern  Miss,  at  Montgomery 

7:30  Central 

Sept 

.  17 

Nevada  Las  Vegas  at  Las  Vegas 

8:15  Pacific 

Sept 

.  24 

Nicholls  State  at  TROY 

7:30  Central 

Oct. 

1 

Livingston  at  Livingston 

2:00  Central 

Oct. 

8 

S.  E.  Louisiana  at  TROY 

7: 30  Central 

Oct. 

15 

Delta  State  at  Cleveland 

7:30  Central 

Oct. 

22 

North  Alabama  at  TROY  (HC) 

2:00  Central 

Oct. 

29 

North  Michigan  at  Marquette 

1:00  Eastern 

Nov 

5 

Miss.  Coll.  at  Clinton 

7:30  Central 

Nov 

12 

lax  State  at  TROY 

7:30  Central 

Southeast  Louisiana.  October  8th 

TSU  Appreciation  Day  and  Homecoming,  whicl 
were  traditionally  observed  on  the  same  day,  haw 
been  separated  this  year.  The  Appreciation  Da\ 
Parade  and  festivities  will  be  held  the  morning  c 
Saturday,  October  8th.  The  parade  with  its  fill 
complement  of  marching  bands,  floats,  beauties,  anc 
clowns  will  be  staged  in  downtown  Troy  at  9:00  a.m 
THAT  AFTERNOON,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GULF 
SOUTH  CONFERENCE  CHAMPIONSHIP  TEAMS 
OF  1971,  1973,  AND  1976  ARE  INVITED  TO  A 
RECEPTION  IN  THEIR  HONOR  AT  THE  TINE 
DAVIS  FIELD  HOUSE.  The  reception  will  begin  at 
5:00  p.m.  Members  of  these  teams  are  asked  to  fill 
out  the  appropriate  form  in  the  magazine  and  retun 
it  to  the  Alumni  Office,  TSU,  Troy,  Alabama,  36081 
Also,  ALL  FORMER  CHEERLEADERS  ARE 
INVITED  TO  ATTEND  A  REUNION  SPONSORED 
BY  THE  1977-78  SQUAD  IN  THE  BALLROOM  OF 
THE  ADAMS  UNIVERSITY  CENTER.  Please  fill  out 
the  reservation  form  in  this  magazine  and  return  it  n 
the  Alumni  Office,  TSU,  Troy.  Alabama  36081. 


POSTMASTER:  If  undeliverable  please  send  notice  on  form  3579  to  Troy  State 
University,  Box  L,  Troy,  Alabama  36081 


